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When They Told the World What 
They Had to Sell 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


So much has been said about the Wrigleys and Campbells of advertising—and the staggering 
sums they spend for advertising—that many business men feel it would be useless for them to 


advertise unless they could spend thousands of dollars. 


In order to present the true facts to our 


readers SALES MANAGEMENT has commissioned Mr. Woolley to prepare a series of articles 
showing what moderate advertising appropriations have accomplished for the average business. 


OW much money does it take to 
EI advertise successfully ? 

This question has kept many a 
manufacturer and distributor awake 
nights. Disturbed by the enormous and 
over-exploited advertising appropriations 
of huge concerns, the smaller man some+ 
times gives up in despair. He is apt to 
think that times have changed—that 
somehow human nature isn’t what it used 
to be; that advertising itself has become 
a different sort of implement. 

Yet of course the fundamental human 
mind changes only in eons; since our 
ancestors ran wild in the forest, millions 
of years have passed. Within a few de- 
cades innumerable men have gone into 
national advertising, with a few hundred 
or a few thousand dollars, and are today 
real successes. Others who began ad- 
vertising in a small way within the same 
period have stories more interesting than 
those of the big fellows. 


Big Results from Small Investments 


The main purpose of the present series 
of articles is not to argue academically, 
but to tell specific instances of success 
that came through smaller advertising 
appropriations. Success indeed is rela- 
tive. Some of these campaigns are really 
small; others are modest, and still others, 
though larger, are still pigmies beside 
the huge campaigns you hear so much 
about. Money in itself never did any- 
thing with advertising; cash can be lost 
as easily through advertising plunging as 
it can at Monte Carlo. Yet it is aston- 
ishing how much can be done with a com- 
paratively small sum, put into national 
advertising under the right directicn. 

* * * 


I begin with the story of the Betty 
Products Company, Hartford, Connnecti- 
cut, because it offers a romantic example 
of the force of advertising, and reveals 


the sort of opportunity that lies in hid- 
ing almost everywhere. 

The owners of the Betty Products Com- 
pany are Roger F. Purinton and Lyman 
A. Smith, who were in a machinery and 
mill supply business when they took over 
the distribution of little enameled chains, 
later known as “Betty Beads.” In 1921, 
when they felt the pinch of hard times, 
they had cast about for something to sell 
that would hold their organization until 
business improved. Of course, they had 
no idea of the proportions to which the 
business would grow. 


The Product Was Right 


The advertising was begun with a very 
small initial investment—a little ad in 
a single woman’s magazine, offering 
Betty beads at retail direct by mail. The 
name had been registered. 


“Returns showed that women would 
buy Betty beads,” says Mrs. Annie R. 
Merrill, sales manager, “and a decision 
was made to sell direct to the retail 
trade, and to advertise this popular- 
priced article in high-class mediums, both 
for consumer effect and dealer influence. 
Furthermore, we decided to give our cus- 
tomers the utmost service and coopera- 
tion, and to keep in as close personal 
touch with them as possible. 


“We then turned to our nearest 
market, the New England states. With- 
out previous selling or merchandising 
experience, I called on department and 
jewelry stores and gift shops, and in a 
very short time we had complete distri- 
bution in this territory. One of the prin- 
cipal arguments used in the introduction 
of our beads to these first customers was 
our contemplated national advertising.” 


Then the advertising was undertaken 
on a consistent plan in a number of 
women’s periodicals; and this consumer 
advertising was merchandised to the 
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stores, and reprints of advertisements 
were sent to practically all the depart- 
ment stores in the country that were not 
using the product at the time. 

Repeat orders came so fast that the 
company began to see great possibilities, 
and began advertising also in trade 
papers with excellent results. Very soon 
it was necessary to increase the selling 
force. The Betty Products Company 
quickly outgrew the Purinton and Smith 
organization and was obliged to seek new 
quarters, and an entirely separate office 
personnel. The company now has sales 
representatives in practically every part 
of the country, and has sold Betty beads 
to almost all the best department stores 
in the larger cities. 

“In our advertising we particularly 
featured ‘only one genuine Betty bead,’ ” 
says Mrs. Merrill, “for numerous com- 
petitors sprang up immediately with in- 
ferior imitations. 

“Our advertising appropriation makes 
allowance for wide distribution of various 
kinds of literature through the stores, as 
well as photographic display cards and 
window displays. Many big department 
stores have given us full window dis- 
plays—quite unusual for such an inex- 
pensive article of jewelry. We lend the 
beads for these displays. | 

The Price Policy 

“This year we are linking up these 
window displays, which have a direct ad- 
vertising value to the consumer, with 
our trade paper advertising, featuring 
the window displays in a series of full- 
page ads in trade papers and allied pub- 
lications. 

“We do not tell our customers they 
must sell Betty beads for one dollar, but 
we do try to impress on them the advan- 
tage to everyone of maintaining this 
price, and we have had practically no 
price cutting. This one feature has com- 
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mended our line to many buyers who 
might otherwise have passed us by. 

“From a novelty which was given six 
months to live, Betty beads have become 
a staple article in jewelry and other re- 
tail stores throughout the United States, 
and we attribute this as much to our 
consistent advertising as to any other 
feature.” 

The 1922 appropriation, covering con- 
sumer and trade papers but not other 
publicity, was about $20,000. This year 
the advertising is being continued in di- 
rect proportion to the volume of _ busi- 
ness. 

* * * 

From very small beginnings to the sale 
of over a million “Keytainers” in 1922, 
accomplished through advertising, is the 
story of Buxton, Inc., of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Formerly the Buxton line consisted of 
hundreds of novelties in leather, etc., sold 
largely to the gift trade. Many of these 
were original with the company. 

“All the time, however, we were look- 
ing for an article useful enough to the 
average person to give it a natural ap- 
peal and develop volume sales on just 
this one item,” says W. R. Buxton, presi- 
dent. “Our present ‘Keytainer’ was the 
article finally selected, and at the present 
time we are making nothing else. But 
before we finally decided to concentrate 
on the ‘Keytainer’ we had numerous evi- 
dences that the average person was 
moved by a desire to own one. Many let- 
ters came to us from men who had seen 
the ‘Key Kase,’ as it was then known, 
who wanted them to sell. Thus a New 
York bank man had seen the ‘Key Kase’ 
in a New Hampshire resort and had pur- 
chased all the dealer had. Finally he got 
in touch with us at Springfield, with the 
idea of severing his bank connection to 
devote his time to the sale of our prod- 
uct. 

Starting From “Scratch” 


“The ‘Keytainer’ is made in two hun- 
dred and fifty styles, ranging in price 
from twenty-five cents to eleven dollars 
apiece. Our sales last year were ap- 
proximately the same as those of the 
Waterman fountain pen after the com- 
pany had been in business eighteen 
years. It has been our job to make the 
name ‘Keytainer’ as well known as Kodak 
or Eversharp. 

“The first advertising we did was two- 
inch space in a national magazine. The 
reaction immediately stirred up unex- 
pected interest. We shifted the space to 
a certain class magazine, and after re- 
ceiving encouragement from this we 
made an appropriation of $1,000 for the 
ensuing year. 

“This expenditure was a good deal of 
a burden to us, but we are now carrying 
a very substantial national campaign 
without difficulty. 

“It is often said that an advertised 
article has to bring more money to pay 
for the high cost of the advertising. Our 
own experience is the opposite. By get- 
ting volume sales and production there is 
a very substantial saving which, if 
properly proportioned, leaves a margin 
to pass on to the consumer.” 

Outside estimates place the national 
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magazine expenditure of Buxton, Inc., at 
$28,000 for 1922. 
* * * 

The Charles W. Breneman Company of 
Cincinnati makes Brenlin window shades. 
In 1905 the company sold only a very 
small percentage of its product under its 
own brand, while the rest went out under 


Epwarp Mott WooLLey 


In the many years that Mr. Woolley 
has been a special writer for the 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Mc- 
Clure’s, World’s Work, and _ other 
leading magazines, he has accumulated 
a vast amount of data concerning the 
origin, growth and development of 
America’s biggest institutions. Mr. 
Woolley will be remembered as the 
author of “The Silent Voice” which 
created so much comment when it ap- 
peared in Scribner’s some years ago. 
Yet regardless of his many years of 
study of the romance and philosophy 
of salesmanship and advertising Mr. 
Woolley, to use his own words, “curry- 
combed New York in person and bom- 
barded people at a distance” to obtain 
data for this fascinating fact-story of 
the beginning and growth of successful 
advertisers. 


dealers’ labels. Altogether, the business 
was not profitable, and at first it did not 
seem that the money available for adver- 
tising could ever change such unfavor- 
able conditions. Yet finally the company 
decided to invest $4,000 in national space 
and find out what would happen. 

And indeed things did happen. With 
continued advertising, in three or four 
years sixty per cent of the Breneman 
product was being made under its own 
brand, and the unprofitable features of 
the business had been cut out. Later, 
virtually all of the output was branded, 
and the business has multiplied indeed. 
Yet the appropriation, as shown by ad- 
vertising estimates, has never been more 
than $50,000 a year, and mostly far under 
it. Up to 1920 it ran under $35,000. 


* * * 


The story of Samuel Cabot, Ince., of 
Boston, is an example of advertising 
that forced dealers to accept an idea they 
had rejected when presented by salesmen 
alone. Samuel Cabot invented shingle 
stains in 1883, all exterior colorings up 
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to that time having been paints. Not 
only did paint dealers refuse to take on 
the stains, but painters themselves would 
not use them. Architects and consumers 
showed no interest. 

Finally, Mr. Cabot began advertising 
in a small way through the architectural 
and building journals and by direct mail; 
but also continued personal sales efforts 
to the architects. Later, this was supple- 
mented by quarter-pages in one national 
magazine, with pen-and-ink drawings 
usually furnished by architects, showing 
houses which had been stained with the 
Cabot product. 

The advertising has been continued 
along very similar lines ever since with 
no cessation, and more recently a group 
of national magazines was taken on. It 
is related that a $50,000 order was se- 
cured in one instance from this advertis- 
ing. 

A long line of other products has been 
built up under the leadership of the 
shingle stains, and the goods have been 
distributed all over the United States and 
Canada, and in many foreign countries. 
The national advertising expenditures in 
recent years have averaged from $5,000 
to $11,000 annually. 

* * * 

For many years Philip Weinberg & 
Sons conducted a small merchant tailor- 
ing business at John and Nassau Streets, 
New York, without any thought of 
markets outside the metropolis. Some 
fifteen years ago, Philip Weinberg be- 
came impressed with the need for a golf 
coat that gave more play to the arms, 
and eventually designed what he called 
the pivot sleeve. Even then, he had no 
idea of outside markets, but purely to 
reach local users he began to advertise 
in the golf periodicals. These had na- 
tional circulation, but nevertheless Mr. 
Weinberg believed them the best medium 
to reach New York City golfers. 


The Demand Was More Than Local 


It did reach them, and business picked 
up in a rather surprising way; and pres- 
ently came inquiries from stores in other 
cities, asking where this particular style 
of coat could be obtained. 

In 1916 a small factory was started to 
supply the New York retail business— 
still without expectation of a bigger 
market. But soon this expanded market 
was literally forced on the Weinbergs. 
In 1918 the outside demand had become 
so insistent that larger quarters were 
found and the company really went out 
after bigger things. Incidentally, the 
original store in New York is still main- 
tained, and the national advertising has 
multiplied its trade two and a half times 
beyond the probable maximum of its pa- 
tronage otherwise. 

The company is now turning out 
15,000 golf suits a year, besides a vast 
quantity of sport garments of various 
sorts. The advertising has been directed 
in considerable measure toward creating 
vogues for sport garments for general 
wear as well as for golf. 

The campaigns have been confined 
chiefly to golf and allied publications, 
and the appropriations probably have not 
exceeded $25,000 a year. Out of local 
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Is Merchandise Better Than Cash For 
Sales Contest Prize Awards? 


Wide diversity of opinions and many helpful suggestions un- 
covered in discussion of relative value of cash, merchandise or 
trophies as incentives to interest men in sales contests 


By C. W. Buccy 


Oklahoma Publishing Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


My experience in using either cash or 
merchandise prizes to the exclusion of 
the other, has not been as satisfying to 
the men or myself as a combination or 
an alternating of the two. At Christmas 
time, the greatest incentive is cash. For 
summer or the vacation period, appropri- 
ate merchandise is usually preferable. 
Mrs. Salesman is always interested about 
May or June in a wardrobe trunk with 
an appropriate inscription. September, 
the month when the bills are accumulat- 
ing, a cash prize is a goal which does not 
fail to bring in the orders. 


I find that either one of the plans used 
exclusively, is not as productive to the 
company, nor as pleasing to the men and 
their wives, as a combination of the two. 
What attracts one man, fails to enthuse 
another. One man has a pride of posses- 
sion in a watch given him at a meeting 
of his fellows that a $50 would mean 
only a commission. Another likes to take 
his prize money and pay for that bunga- 
low or chicken farm that he looks for- 
ward to in his declining years. And 
then, the man who is attracted by a cash 
prize this month, works his head off the 
very next month to get that suit of golf 
togs. 

Experience in offering prizes to the 
men’s wives, instead of to the men, is 
limited to the plan mentioned above. I 
have alternated the plan to include the 
men’s wives every so often. It appears 
to be successful—I would hesitate to use 
it too often, however. I find that men 
do not become overly enthused in having 
the wives obtain the prizes, instead of 
themselves—they prefer to have the 
greater majority of the prizes come to 
them, even though they may hand them 
over to the wives a little later on. 


By Roy J. FLynn 


Secretary, Kling-Tite Products Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Our experience encourages us to feel 
that cash prizes make greater incentives 
for salesmen to go out for a record. 


Our men work on a commission basis. 
Such men, we find, are usually out to 
make all the money they can, and 
trophies or merchandise don’t count as 
real money to them. 

A number of our men are not mar- 
ried, so prizes for wives would not make 
the necessary incentive for a single man 
to get in the running. 


Last year we operated a contest on 


our efforts. 


points for each quarter, paying a cash 
bonus on a graduated scale of points. 
The men kept their own records, but the 
office also kept them advised of how they 
stood in points. In this way, we kept the 
men hustling to reach the next higher 
scale, meaning an increase in their bonus 
of from one-half cent to one cent per 
point. At the end of a quarter, the men 
who reached a certain high quota of 
points received a cash prize of an addi- 
tional three cents per point. This oper- 
ated as a combination bonus and prize 
contest. 

When there was a noticeable lagging 
in results, we offered cash monthly prizes 
for the highest first, second and third 
point producers, and the interest shown 
in these cash prizes, we feel, were more 
stimulating than merchandise or tro- 
phies. 


By T. B. O’ NEILL 


Sales Manager, Martin-Evans Company 
Brooklyn, New York 


Discussing this subject is somewhat 
similar to debates on religion. There 
are a lot of “ifs” and “ands,” and hardly 
ever a definite opinion which will meet 
with the approval of more than one per- 
son. 

During the course of the year, we ar- 
ranged in our sales work a sales cam- 
paign for each week under a different 
line of merchandise. As an incentive to 
the salesmen we at times offered as the 
prize either cash, or an article for the 
personal use of the salesmen, such as a 
traveling bag, fountain pen, watch, and 
similar items. The average person 
strives, plans and works for the one 
great incentive, “money.” I cannot 
imagine you or I going through our daily 
toil being rewarded with a hand-bag for 
In the writer’s opinion, the 
greatest results can be obtained by offer- 
ing cash prizes. It is not always, how- 
ever, necessary. In our business.it de- 
pends entirely upon the articles which 
we select. Where it is a nationally ad- 
vertised line, and one which is in demand 
by our trade and the consumer, we find 
from experience that a prize other than 
cash will usually do the trick. This does 
not, however, hold good on lines which 
are not classed as above. Whenever we 
take on a line of merchandise which we 
are to distribute for this section, and it is 
not so well known to the trade, we realize 
that a special effort is necessary to beat 
down the sales resistance which is sure 
to appear. 
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By CrLarence T. Hupsarp 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


In reviewing the various prizes offered 
in agency contests by our company, rang- 
ing from fountain pens to desk clocks; 
gold pins to silk umbrellas; we believe 
the selection of the award has little di- 
rect influence in the results accomplished, 
excepting in its quality. This is not to 
imply a prize or souvenir must be expen- 
sive. But we do insist on quality— 
something that will wear, lust and hold 
up. It is very generally agreed in our 
organization, that the responsibility for 
success in contests rests mainly upon the 
spirit of participation as produced in the 
campaign. The offering of some award 
or prize contributes to the cultivation, 
and gives further impetus to the spirit 
of challenge. While individual comments 
will be always received and welcomed 
from agents concerning the type of 
awards they would like to see offered, on 
the whole it is found that they work just 
as hard, just as conscientiously and just 
as cheerfully for a bronze medallion as 
they do for an ink well. The achieve- 
ment of “making a club” or honor roll is 
a big sales impulse. A certain small 
majority of agents are little influenced 
in this direction, but the majority do like 
to see their names on an honor roll or as 
club members. The souvenir offered is 
but incidental. 

Of course, when the prize or award 
offered is one far away from the general 
class—such as the pretentious offering of 
a trip to Europe, as some companies have 
offered, or a real expensive object of 
some kind valued, say, at $1,000 or more 
—the effort of qualification is founded 
naturally on a different attitude. In 
such instances there is a distinct line 
drawn between the incentive offered as 
compared with the usual award plans 
and represents an entirely different con- 
test angle. 

In the specific business of insurance 
there are rules and regulations to be re- 
spected which are not encouraging to the 
offering of cash prizes. The commissions 
paid to agents are regulated, and to offer 
cash bonuses in a number of casualty 
lines is more or less a violation of law. 

But entirely aside from this limitation 
on our part in cash prize activity, it is 
the confident belief of our organization 
that the prize offered, whether it is a 
cash prize, a prize of a practical and 
useful nature, or one of an ornamental 
and honorary nature, holds in itself little 
influence on the results produced—that 
it is but part of a sales stimulating 
scheme in which the spirit of the affair 
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is the important thing, towards the culti- 
vation of which the selection of the 
trophy offered can render its best value. 


For specific example, in our “Goat- 
Getters” contest recently described in a 
Dartnell publication. While the results 
of this contest far exceeded our expecta- 
tions, and the prizes offered of substan- 
tial value, it was generally conceded that 
the spirit and enthusiasm of the drive 
put it over, and every agent honestly 
agreed he would have worked just as 
hard to make the honor roll or, as the 
campaign had it, to become a champion 
“Goat-Getter,” regardless as to whether 
prizes of any kind were involved. 


We find the same experience in our 
premium collection awards. To all 
agents who qualify as early settlers (a 
plan also described in a Dartnell publica- 
tion) we offer a prize. While each one 
qualifying has always taken enough in- 
terest to follow up the delivery of the 
award offered, we again are firm in our 
belief that the award itself, rendered its 
most valuable service in its cultivation of 
the urge to become an Early Settler—not 
in stimulating the applicant merely to 
secure its ownership. For premium col- 
lection drives we have always chosen use- 
ful awards as far as possible, referring 
to pocket pencils, leather diaries, letter 
openers, and so on, for the reason that 


awards of this character help to further. 


advertise the Early Settler scheme in 
their daily use and for no other reason. 

Summing up our entire viewpoint, we 
believe in offering prizes for sales stimu- 
lating and business building contests, as 
we do in anything not unethical that will 
contribute to the successful response. But 
we earnestly believe, and this statement 
is made as founded on our experience, 
that a salesman will work for the pride 
and satisfaction of winning (we all have 
the desire to beat the other fellow within 
us, you know) rather than for the pur- 
pose of securing any material or finan- 
cial gain, excepting in cases where the 
object offered is of such a prepossessing 
nature that it is a class entirely by itself. 


One of the Chicago banks recently 
offered a lamp with each new savings ac- 
count. It is unofficially reported that the 
offer was responsible for opening up 


14,000 new accounts. The idea might be 
used in boosting summer sales. 
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By Tuos. P. O’ MALLEY 


Electric Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

It has been our policy in the conduct 
ot sales contests in this branch to so 
shape these contests that the final results 
would indicate not only the leading sales- 
men for the period involved, but would 
also serve as a self-analysis chart for 
each man, and a measure of his success 
in the various classifications peculiar to 
our business. 

In the contests held last year, we gave 
cash prizes. In a contest held during 
the period January ist—May 31st, of 
this year, the prizes were: 

1. A trip to our factory at Philadel- 
phia for the five high men. 

2. A $50 Liberty bond for sixth place. 

3. $25 in cash for seventh place. 

4. $10 in cash for eighth place. 


In this last contest, we substituted a 
trip to the factory for cash in the first 
five places, because we felt that the 
awarding of cash prizes was looked upon 
by the men as routine, and did.not carry 
the necessary prestige or honor. 


The trips to the factory brought forth 
in this last contest greater effort and a 
better spirit of rivalry than our previous 
contests for cash only, and I feel that 
this was\ due in great measure to the fact 
that a trip to the factory carried with it 
prestige, and the men were further 
spurred to greater effort because they 
knew every official at the factory would 
welcome the prize winners. In addition, 
we fostered the feeling that their efforts, 
if continued, regardless of contests, 
would eventually gain cash recognition 
in a most satisfactory manner through 
salary. The cash prizes for the sixth, 
seventh and eighth places really became 
consolation prizes, and from our experi- 
ence. I would state briefly: 

Offer the honor men a prize which they 
can point to with pride and which car- 
ries with it prestige. In our next con- 
test we will probably use the factory 
trip, with the alternative of a gladstone 
bag completely equipped, in case any of 
the winners have already made the fac- 
tory trip. 

Use small cash prizes for the runner- 
ups. A 

In our studies and surveys of sales 

contests we have, of course, considered 
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the salesman’s wife. She is a factor in 
his success or failure, and merchandise 
prizes for the wife can be introduced into 
a sales contest. However, I feel that 
they do not carry the prestige, or create 
a desire, because of the honor involved, 
which a direct prize to the man himself 
carries. Where the prizes are to be 
awarded to the wives, I feel that cash 
would have a strong appeal and this 
would probably be strengthened by add- 
ing a condition that the money must be 
spent by her for her own personal use, 
for something that might be termed a 
luxury and not a necessity. 


By C. W. WaRNER 


Rice Brothers Company 
Geneva, New York 


Answering your letter of the 11th in 
regard to our experience in selecting 
prizes for sales contests, we confine our 
offers principally to standard merchan- 
dise rather than loving cups or anything 
else of similar nature. Our experience 
has been that something which can be 
used in the home has usually a wider 
appeal than something that would be for 
personal use only, as we have had excep- 
tionally fine results by offering silver- 
ware or something of that nature. 


One advantage, in our opinion, in offer- 
ing merchandise rather than cash is that 
we are often able to offer a much larger 
value without extra costs to ourselves. 
Our premiums are all purchased on a 
wholesale basis, and our salesmen seem 
to appreciate the fact that they are get- 
ting a larger value in merchandise than 
they could possibly expect to get were we 
to offer cash. In fact, where cash is 
sent, the cash is soon spent and there is 
nothing left in the home to remind the 
salesman of the contest in which he par- 
ticipated. 


Our proposition, possibly, may be a 
little different than a good many other 
concerns, inasmuch as all of our men 
work upon a cash commission basis, and 
a large number of them are but part- 
time workers. We have a good many 
factory mechanics who work but part 
time in the evenings, etc. We have a 
good many farmers who act as salesmen 
during their spare time. We have found 
that when we offered a case of merchan- 
dise as a special premium, providing a 


certain amount of business was pro- 
duced in any week, oftentimes some other 
member of the family, such as the wife, 
daughter, or son will go out after suf- 
ficient orders during the time stated in 
order to secure the premium. Our ex- 
perience has also been that when we 
offer a special prize of real value given 
to the man who produces the largest 
amount of business during a certain 
period, there are very few men who will 
work for that prize. Some of the men, 
who produce individually a small amount 
of business, will not even make an at- 
tempt, as they realize from past experi- 
ence that there are only a certain few 
who would be in line to win the larger 
prize. The result is that our offer 
doesn’t have the widespread appeal that 
it would have if we were offering a 
premium for a certain specified amount 
and kept this amount down within reach 
of the smaller fellow. In fact, the men 
of real ability do not need the special 
offers in order to keep them interested, 
as their earnings are sufficiently large to 
induce them to keep going steadily the 
year around. But our object in offering 
a premium is to induce the smaller fel- 
low, the fellow working but part time, to 
develop into a real salesman, and these 
offers act as an inspiration to the smaller 
fellows to go ahead with the work. 


By O. E. SEILER 


Agcy. Mgr., Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

It is my personal feeling, and I know 
of several other men whom I have talked 
to that hold the same opinion, that cups 
or trophies of various kinds are generally 
looked upon as a reward or prize for ex- 
cellence in athletic competition, or physi- 
cal skill in some manner. 

I, myself, was connected both in an 
active and coaching way with athletics 
for many years, and I can’t get away 
from the idea that whenever I see a cup 
or trophy it seems that it should repre- 
sent a prize along the line that I have 
previously mentioned. Cups and tro- 


phies are distinctly rewards for athletic 
competition, and:it would seem that when 
we offer them for other types of competi- 
tion, or excellence in accomplishment, 
that we are using a method of recogni- 
tion that by custom and general opinion 


is accepted to be the reward in an en- 
tirely different field. 

It seems to me that it would be no dif- 
ferent to offer a letter, or sweater of 
some kind with a letter on it, for win- 
ning a contest in salesmanship as to give 
a trophy. 

I have found the best policy is to 
award cash prizes, or something that is 
useful to wear, or ornamental, but 
always tell the wife about it, and this 
adds an additional urge which the sales- 
man gets from his wife; and the check 
at the time that the prize is awarded is 
made out to the wife, and if it is an 
article of adornment or wearing apparel, 
it is for her, and not for the salesman 
himself. I have found that here we get 
a double incentive because we not only 
have the salesman’s pride to win this 
prize for the wife, but his own pride 
also, as well as the additional urge that 
he gets from his wife that he win that 
prize for her. 

My own experience leads me to believe 
that this method is by far the more suc- 
cessful. 


By J. L. BoGerr 


Dir. of Sales, Waltham Watch & Clock Co. 
Waltham, Massachusetts 

In response to the request contained in 
your circular letter of June 11th, asking 
for our experience with prizes donated 
to salesmen because of special efforts, we 
have found that articles which satisfy a 
man’s pride of achievement, and in addi- 
tion supply a material want, make the 
best prizes in sales contests. 

Speaking in general the ideal prize is a 
watch, for it is lasting, it is an article of 
personal use, and can be shown with 
pride to the owner’s friends and ac- 
quaintances, and it may be suitably en- 
graved. 

Cups and trophies are sources of pride 
but they do not serve. Trunks, hand- 
bags, etc., are useful for a time, but are 
quickly worn out. 

“Cultivate belief in yourself in your 
powers to achieve, to accomplish. Give this 
belief ever-increasing validity through 


practicing self-control in little things, 


through continually, by study and appli- 
cation, equipping yourself for the better 
performance of whatever tasks you un- 
dertake.”—H. Addington Bruce. 
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By A. E. RokEvEeR 


President, Ohio Electric Company 
New York, New York 


During the last few years we have 
been operating between fifty and ninety 
salesmen for house-to-house work only 
and repeatedly have offered contest 
prizes consisting either of money, or mer- 
chandise, or personal property, such as 
watches, badges, etc., properly inscribed. 


While money always is acceptable to 
the men, I am inclined to believe, from 
personal observation, that the best prize 
to be given is something that has a fair 
cash value, and which can be shown or 
displayed with pride by the salesman. 
Therefore, we are changing our prizes 
frequently; but I have found that a good 
standard watch, or something similar, 
inscribed with the winner’s name and 
which he has received in recognition of 
his efforts or services rendered, is most 
highly prized and creates the largest 
amount of real interest and effort in a 
contest. 

Where the contest is between different 
crews, a cup properly inscribed is valu- 
able. This cup goes from crew to crew 
as it is won in different contests but re- 
mains with a crew not less than three 
months, and on its base is inscribed the 
names of the crews by which it has been 
won. These contests are in addition to 
individual contests so that there is only 
one initial expense for the cup. 

Regarding my opinion of merchandise 
for salesmen’s wives, we repeatedly have 
given away electric sweepers to winning 
salesmen, but so far have to learn of the 
first case where a machine thus won re- 
mained. with the salesman and was not 
converted into cash. When it comes 
down to the salesmen’s wives, I rather 
favor getting the wife herself interested 
in the selling and to participate in the 
race. We have in our employ several 
salesmen whose wives are giving their 
husbands a very close race in spite of the 
fact that the wives are responsible for 
the housework and in one case, for two 
children, but nevertheless this woman 
sells more cleaners per week than the 
average salesman. 


“Until you can show me that you are 
really interested in my affairs you need 
not expect me to consider your ‘proposi- 
tion.’ ””—Sherman Perry. 
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A Sales Manual That Takes the Guess 
Work Out of Selling 


How The Vitrolite Company is Speeding Sales by Providing for Every 
Contingency with Their Manual for Salesmen and _ Distributors 


? HAT will the freight on this 
\ \ shipment cost me?” “Who is 
your distributor in Boston?” 
“How many other companies in my line 
of business have used this product?” 
“What preparations must I make in the 
construction of my building if I install 
your product?” “How can I organize a 
company to act as distributors for your 
product?” 


Did any of these questions ever come 
up in your business? In case they did, 
could your salesman answer them cor- 
rectly and with the confidence that he 
was right, without “taking it up with 
the house?” 

Salesmen for the Vitrolite Company 
have no excuse for taking up any of the 
above, or a thousand other questions, 
with the house. They have a manual 
that answers every conceiveable question 
that might arise in the course of a year’s 
business. 

This manual, compiled by J. W. Wiley, 
secretary and sales manager of the 
Vitrolite Company, is the finest and 
most complete piece of work along the 
lines of sales manuals that has been sub- 
mitted to the Dartnell editorial staff. In 
size and dimension it equals the New 
York telephone directory. In contents, 
general make-up, and diversity of infor- 
mation, it covers every problem in the 
business of selling Vitrolite products— 
from the early history of the company to 
the writing of sales letters and answer- 
ing inquiries. 


Many Photographs Used 


Divided into fifteen sections, each 
thumb-indexed with tabs, the book covers 
the following subjects: History of the 
company, manufacture of Vitrolite, fin- 
ishing, installing, selling, salesmanship, 
advertising, distributors, list of installa- 
tions classified, specifications and details, 
office show room, technical data, legal 
forms, sales letters, general tables. 


Actual photographs are liberally in- 
serted in various sections, and these are 
supplemented with photostatic copies of 
blue prints, and specifications, all of 
which can be removed cr added to, due 
to the loose-leaf binding used. A flexible 
leatherette or fibroid black cover, 
stamped in gold, serves as a protection 
to the pages, and adds considerably to 
the general appearance of the book. 


One of the most interesting sections is 
devoted to salesmanship, particularly 
that section which gives suggestions for 
handling various types of buyers; under 
the heading of handling the phlegmatic 
man the following suggestions are well 
worth printing here: 

“The easiest to recognize of the three 
types is the phlegmatic man. There is 
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a suggestion of deliberation and heavi- 
ness about him. He is likely to be heavy- 
featured and heavy-eyed, even if he does 
not happen to be heavy-bodied or thick 
of neck. His deliberation is carried into 
his manner, his movements, and even into 
his speech. He is not much of a talker, 
but often an excellent listener. It is dif- 
ficult to tell, by observing him, what im- 


Presenting the Manual 
to the Salesmen 


The success or failure of a 
sales manual depends largely 
upon how it is put in the 
hands of the salesmen, and on 
the means taken to impress 
them with its value and im- 
portance. Some firms usually 
present the manual to the 
men at the close of an annual 
sales convention. But in any 
case a cash value ought to be 
set on the manual—equal to 
the cost of getting it up and 
preparing it—and the sales- 
men toid that in case it is lost 
or misplaced their account 
will be charged accordingly. 


Some concerns go so far as 
to actually charge each man 
$25 when the manual is pre- 
sented to him, with the assur- 
ance that when it is turned in 
the $25 will be returned with 
interest. The reason for this 
is the importance of making 
sure that no copies of the 
manual get into the hands of 
competitors. 


pression is being made. In fact, things 
do not impress him unless they are pre- 
sented slowly enough for him to grasp. 
He thinks slowly; and having but little 
imagination or intuition, he supplies out 
of his own faculties little of the detail. 

“When dealing with this type of buyer, 
it is best to lead up to things deliberately 
and to pass over nothing in the way of 
important detail. Once he has fully 
grasped the idea, he decides the point, 
and it stays decided unless modified by 
further explanation.” 

Another type of buyer that is accur- 
ately described in the manual is the 
nervous buyer. With reference to him 
the following suggestions are given: 

“The extreme opposite of the phleg- 
matic man is the nervous man. This 
type of man is recognized by his usually 
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slender physique, his thin, perhaps white 
face, and his mercurial, shifty, uncer- 
tain, often abrupt manners. He thinks 
in flashes. He is impatient to get through 
with the interview, so that he can go 
back to his work. He is as apt to miss the 
point of a proposition as his brother, the 
phlegmatic man, because of his habit of 
jumping at conclusions. He also has a 
bad habit of thinking of something else 
while the salesman talks, or of allowing 
what the salesman is saying to suggest 
something entirely foreign to the subject. 
The salesman must have enough concen- 
tration and patience for two when 
handling this type of buyer. His con- 
centration should also take the form of 
condensation. Lengthy explanations do 
not appeal to the nervous man. A mere 
outline is all he will listen to; he will 
intuitively supply details. The nervous 
type particularly admires cleverness in 
other people, and is pleased with little 
efforts made to save his patience and 
spare his time and nerves.” 


Suggestions for Sales Letters 


One of the most interesting chapters 
found in the book is a list of sales letter 
suggestions, designed to help the sales- 
man or distributor handle inquiries with 


' skill and dispatch. Actual letters are 


suggested, instead of the usual stereo- 
typed list of “Don’ts.” 


In a product, such as Vitrolite, there 
is of course absolute necessity for a mass 
of technical data, but this manual does 
not stop at technical data as do so many 
other manuals. Freight rate tabulations, 
legal forms of all kinds, suggestions for 
show rooms, names and positions of the 
various men in all distributing organiza- 
tions, and classified information regard- 
ing the problems encountered in selling 
various classes of prospects—such as 
architects, residence owners, hospitals, 
dectors, barbers, restaurant owners and 
many others—are leading features of 
this valued manual. 

A book of this kind costs money and 
much time to prepare, but there is per- 
haps no way to even estimate the amount 
of good it accomplishes, and once com- 
pleted, there is no end to the dividends 
to be derived from it. 


Sales managers, not already in touch 
with the export of fruit to South 
America, should be interested in the fig- 
ures on this market. It is reported to 
the Department of Commerce that 
ninety-five per cent of all the apples im- 
ported by Brazil come from the United 
States. Apples and pears from the 
United States have gained a strong foot- 
hold in Argentina, the bulk of these ship- 
ments coming from our West Coast 
states. 
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OST men are willing to try any- 
M thing once. You may put me 

down as a coward, for I 
couldn’t be persuaded to try the selling 
game a second time. If I had suspected, 
in advance, what was to transpire when 
I made the initial trial, I would have 
scurried to cover and let it go at that. 

Having reached the undetermined age 
of thirty-eight, with an  unenviable 
record as a potterer and a human symbol 
of business adventure, I had always 
looked upon salesmen as boobs, court-of- 
last-resort pikers, and renegades of 
Progress, who settled down to selling be- 
cause it was the line of least resistance. 

Frankly, a salesman’s job seemed easy, 
when studied on the far horizon. No 
special aptitude, talent, acumen or 
cleverness were required. You simply 
went to somebody with something they 
needed, and sold it, being fairly sure of 
credits in the meanwhile. 

I persisted in confusing salesmen with 
clerks. I suffered the mental hazard of 
a behind-the-counter viewpoint. It never 
occurred to me that there were as many 
different kinds of salesmanship as there 
are bootlegger labels. It was one thing 
to pass a lip-stick over to Tottie Sweet- 
mouth in Smith’s drug store, and some- 
thing else again to sell a neat order of 
building hardware to Hick, Smike & Toot, 
Lords of the Manor, Tulip County, Hol- 
ton, Kansas. 


He Thought Selling Was Easy 


There is as much competition, in the 
latter field of selling, as in the United 
States Senate or Market Day, London, 
Ontario. I have met thirty-eight hard- 
ware salesmen, representing as many in- 
stitutions, housed under one Main street 
hotel roof, on a drizzly Monday morning 
in a hick town, and every one carrying a 
telegram from the head office to push 
pocket knives and cheaper grades of can 
openers. 

As I say, at thirty-eight, when the 
hunch came to me to make an easy living 
for a change, I considered selling a soft 
snap. Provided you had a tongue and 


Any 


“Yes! We Don’t Want 


Bananas 


An amateur at selling discovers, somewhat to his sur- 
prise, that selling is hard work, not a pleasure jaunt, 
and that there are several catches to it as a profession. 


By One Who Tried 


kept it oiled, and represented a half-way 
decent house, there was not much to do, 
aside from filing orders and expense 
slips. 

This, then, is another one of those 
abominable “confessions.” However, 
there are several new angles to it. In 
any event, I feel the story should be writ- 
ten, if for no other reason than that it is 
a tribute to salesmanship in general, and 
salesmen in particular. 

In the light of my recent experiences, 
I would vastly prefer to feed circus lions 
or act as general manager for Edison, 
than go out on the road “selling goods.” 
Perhaps something in what I have to say 
will make the idea sink in that salesman- 
ship is not a relaxation but a profession. 
You can no more jump headforemost into 
it, without practice, than you can play 
an Opus Etude XVIX, without ever hav- 
ing been nearer a piano than a music 
store window. 


Sales Managers Nearly Kissed Him 

It seems to be MORE than a profes- 
sion; it is a fine and exalted art. Itisa 
rare, a distinguished gift. Every time I 
meet a star salesman, in any line, now, I 
make a bow and look at him in the same 
way small children look at ringmasters 
out of the ring. I can sense the things 
they have met and mastered. 

Passing such exigencies of life and 
health as forced me to turn to selling, 
I merely wish to state that I made up my 
mind, seven months ago, to go on the 
road for any house willing to consider 
my services. And I reached this point of 
determination partly through a wholly 
sincere belief that I would “have it easy.” 
It would not tax my physical resources. 
I would not even have to think, to the 
degree of exhaustion. It might even 
prove a sort of picturesque vacation. I 
could recuperate until I was ready to 
take up some genuine job. 

Landing a place was easy, and that 
added to my suspicions concerning the 
soft berth ahead. I answered a half 
dozen advertisements and made some per- 
sonal calls, induced by the tips of friends. 
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To be sure, men were wanted to sell 
goods. Nobody hugged and kissed me, 
but several sales managers came near it. 

And even then I did not awake to the 
real truth. 

Following two weeks of sorting and 
fuss-fiddling, I at last agreed to sell for 
a very large American house manufac- 
turing a trade-marked and extremely 
popular line of locks. Here was an ad- 
vertised product, covering every possible 
lock need. Generations had used these 
locks. It would be almost too easy. I 
wondered why they did not write letters 
and save salaries. 

But the awakening hour came at last! 


Before I was permitted to go on the 
road, I literally “went to school” at the 
main office or around the manufacturing 
plant. Some old “codger” had acquired 
the idea that in order to sell these locks 
in a manner befitting the institution, I 
should see them made and have a sound 
basic knowledge of everything inside 
every one of them. I came out of this 
ordeal as acutely conscious of burglary 
and mechanism in general, as a_ lock- 
smith. 

“Oh, very well,” I said to myself, “this 
is no more than a bit of eccentricity on 
the part of one official in a million. This 
sales manager may have fussed around 
locks until he is a bit dotty on the sub- 
ject. I will humor him, and, all the 
while, I’m being handed a drawing ac- 
count.” 

It appeared ridiculous to me, just then, 
that in order to sell a hundred gross lot 
of garage locks, it was essential to know 
their anatomical structure, hide, hoof and 
hair. 

The Mansion House 


Then I was given a strip of territory. 
I might say a strip of lean. Many of the 
towns were on no maps I could locate. 
There were towns with names inhuman, 
outlandish, indescribably comic. Some 
were not even listed in railroad time 
tables, and garage men, seven or eight 
miles away, were a little in doubt. But 
I have since discovered that all com- 
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munities are built around hardware 
stores. They open one up and then yell 
for homesteaders. In fact, it does seem 
reasonable that building is impossible 
until there is a practical base of supplies. 
You can throw a keg of ten-penny nails 
out of a freight-car door anywhere in the 
wilderness, and a town will sprout there 
before the month is up. 


Perhaps the first disillusionment was 
in this matter of travel. Who said it 
was a “vacation?” From this date on, if 
I have to “See America First” by acting 
as a traveling salesman, I'll never know 
the difference between Yosemite Valley 
and the Straits of Magellan. A sales- 
man doesn’t see the sights when he 
travels. My route thrust me on trains 
just after dark and yanked me off at 
dawn. When I wasn’t riding on one I 
was worrying about whether I could. 
That mileage book was an_ octopus, 
slowly crushing me with its great, green 
tentacles. 


When the Romance of Selling Skids 


Yes—I know—salesmen get used to it. 
They even grow to like it. They become 
immune to dishwater masquerading as 
coffee and Pullman berths in cross-coun- 
try trains, so crusted with coal dust, grit 
and clinkers, that the porter has to take 
you out in the morning with a shovel 
and a pair of coal tongs. But that’s the 
point I want to make: salesmen reach 
contentment with their lot by degrees. 
They absorb it, fragment by fragment. 
And there’s true heroism in the chap 
who can climb on a little Georgia train 
at half past ten at night, after working 
all day in a village as big as a pint of 
goobers, sit up, from then until five A. M. 
with a “corn-likkered’”’ mountaineer snor- 
ing in front and three croupy children 
directly to the rear; eat some pale, tired 
eggs—sold only to transient trade—at 
the Mansion House, and then walk 
briskly, breezily into some man’s office by 
eight, ready for another twelve hours of 
intensive effort. 

It used to take me an hour to get the 
clinkers out of my ears after the average 
trip. And in order to eat what was 
sometimes offered me on small-hotel table 
cloths, I was compelled to run three 
times around the block, and then eat with 
my eyes shut. There were weeks during 
which I never saw anything I devoured. 
If I had examined it, I would never have 
eaten. Good hotels are always in the 
next town, and when you get there, they 
have just gone into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. 

Understand, these are the shadows, re- 
flections, the nightmare of a novice. I 
exaggerate. Friends of mine, who are 
old-time salesmen and with whom I have 
since talked, actually enjoy going on the 
road. It’s somewhat of a lark. It isn’t 
really that, but they have shrewdly 
coached themselves into thinking so. A 
good salesman is a good self-hypnotist. 
Every Cinderella is a “Jazz baby” and 
every piece of moldy bacon a beef-steak 
dinner. 

Travel, even under the most pleasur- 
able circumstances, isn’t pleasant. You 
know that. But when you must do it, 
and must make certain train schedules 
and must sleep in uppers, above a guy 
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whose nose is built like a slide trombone, 
and must alight just when you think you 
can fall asleep, and must hear the same 
old bromidic persiflage of the inevitably 
bromidic crowd that travels, the romance 
takes a skid. 

I had always been blessed with a 
rugged appetite and a hairy-chested di- 
gestion. A few months on the road, and 
it was all I could do to swallow my own 
palate. I did not mind thumbs served 
with side dishes, but I could never ac- 
custom myself to eating cold things that 
should be served hot, and hot things that 
should be served cold. And as for eggs 
—TI’m off them for life! I met eggs dur- 
ing my journeys that crowed while they 
were being served. 

This phase of the experience is some- 
what aside from the point. I realize that 
to sell goods on the road a man must go 
on the road. And economic conditions 
will not permit them to run Twentieth 
Century service between Turnipseed, 
Alabama, and North Punk, in the same 
sterling red hills. Neither is it just to 
expect to find one of the Statler hotels 
on Main street, Fishgizzard, North Caro- 
lina, but that’s where the nobility of 
true salesmanship comes in. A man 
must be big enough, morally and spiritu- 
ally, to accept these things with a smile. 
I was a coward. I did not stick to it 
long enough to be able to eat a cold 
supper of rancid butter, corn pone, 
greasy side meat and dynamic tea in a 
dimly lighted dining-room of a fifteen- 
room hotel at half past eleven some 
stormy evening, after hours of train 
travel—and seem resigned. 

You know the sort of dining-room I 
mean—carries with it the dead odor of 
the tomb, as if somebody had just been 
disinterred, to satisfy a curious jury, 
and where the roaches wear goloshes to 
keep their feet out of the soup. 


Now the Truth Comes Out 


It was the direct contact with cus- 
tomers, with prospects, that chilled me to 
the marrow and aroused this exalted, 
glittering respect of mine for salesmen 
and the whole terrific undertaking of 
salesmanship. “Yes, I don’t want any 
bananas” is slang for what I mean. 


A week had not passed before I found 
you must be a salesman to sell goods. 
And it takes patience and practice, and 
skill, and fortitude, and inherent almost 
religious courage, and strength, and 
stamina, and clean linen, and bright 
eyes, and a clear head. The other fifty 
thousand necessary qualifications will be 
found in a book I am writing on the 
subject. 

The people to whom you sell goods are 
so full of “Nos,’’ when you talk business, 
that they sing it. 

This came as a shock to me because the 
firm I represented was so well known. 
My people were said to be spending one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars a 
year on advertising—in national maga- 
zines, trade publications, hardware peri- 
odicals, house organs, special literature, 
and the rest of it. Well, a salesman 
must keep right on selling, just the same. 

How well I recall my grand entrance 
on the field of my first venture! It was 
in an average-sized Alabama town and 
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the largest hardware store in the county. 
I bristled with pride. I was the ac- 
credited salesman of one of the best- 
known manufacturing enterprises in the 
world. 


That merchant would drop everything 
and rush over to greet me. He would 
smother me with business adoration. 
The clerks would stand at one side, re- 
spectfully, eyes lowered, waiting an op- 
portunity to ask me if it was really true 
that Ziegfeld “Follies” girls eloped only 
with millionaires, and how was Mr. Fish, 
of the Aquarium? 


And then I would be taken out to the 
merchant’s house, after he had given me 
a sizable order, and his good wife would 
say, blushingly, “If you don’t ask for 
several helpings of this fried chicken, 
southern style, with candied yams and 
fresh green corn, I won’t allow my eldest 
daughter, Hattie, to drive you over to 
Silver Springs tonight, in the phaeton.” 

And now see what actually happened— 


(To Be Continued) 


Says Agencies Think Too 
Much of Advertising 


I have just finished reading the article 
in the June issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
by the agency man who styles himself 
“Cheltenham Bold,” and I am taking the 
liberty of writing regarding it. 

To begin with, I agree that the aver- 
age manufacturer knows little about ad- 
vertising, and if permitted to do so, pos- 
sibly the agency could turn out advertis- 
ing that would increase the sales 
considerably. But, why blame the manu- 
facturer? If “Cheltenham Bold” and the 
other agency men of whom he speaks, 
were as good salesmen as they are ad- 
vertising men, they would sell the manu- 
facturers their idea of copy—and double 
the effectiveness of the advertising. 


As he states, the agency men try to 
please their clients, but, unless it is for 
the best interests of the clients, that is 
not good salesmanship. 


Now for the agency. 


The trouble with the average advertis- 
ing agency is ADVERTISING. Agency 
men think too much of ADVERTISING. 
That word is magic to them. Instead of 
digging into the manufacturer’s mer- 
chandising problem, the agency men are 
too prone to sit in conference and ponder 
on the “psychological effect” of this or 
that set-up and this or that style of 
copy. 

The work of the average agency, at 
least those I have had anything to do 
with, consists of a series of conferences 
in which the expression “psychological 
effect”’ predominates, where everybody 
looks wise—and that’s all. They don’t 
get down to brass tacks. They don’t get 
down to the fundamentals of the business 
they are trying to help. They know little 
about the product they are trying to ad- 
vertise. There may be some diggers 
after facts, who use them after they get 
them, but I am talking about the average 
agency.—Edward -A. King, sales man- 
ager, Hill Clothes Dryer Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 


Winning Answer to the May Problem 


By F. W. McElroy 


Of the Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Penn. 


The May problem which is reprinted in the box below brought a number of interesting letters, 
although some of them suggested plans which have been in use by the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation. More than anything else the letters emphasize the importance of checking up on little 
details, seemingly unimportant, but vital to the satisfaction of the customer. Mr. McElroy’s 
letter was awarded the $50 prize. 


HE problem that confronts our 
Pennsylvania cement manufac- 
turer is one that almost all the 
cement people “enjoy” and which has 
caused many hours of deep thought. 
First of all, if I were in his shoes, I 
would see that all matters pertaining to 
bags and bag credits were handled 
promptly and courteously. The bag 
question in the cement in- 


ness, is fairly steady from year to year. 
The contract work makes the boom year 
but the dealer business is the one to be 
relied upon. Cultivate the dealer field 
the hardest, but at the same time remem- 
ber that your product should be familiar 
to the engineers, contractors and -archi- 
tects. The dealer business feels the effect 
of varying business conditions the least. 


on the extent of the advertising appro- 
priation. For a cement plant that serves 
New York and Philadelphia, it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that freight 
rates limit its sales territory to several 
states. 

The cement company being a member 
of the Portland Cement Association has 
an opportunity to purchase the valuable 

bulletins and pamphlets 


dustry is one of the most 
troublesome problems to 
be contended with and one 
part of the business that 
causes many dealers to 
change to different brands. 
After the bag end is 
brought up to the highest 
point of efficiency, or 
rather at the same time, I 
would delve through car- 
bons of letters written by 
all departments to the 
dealer trade, as well as 
correspondence with other 
purchasers of cement. 


Sharp letters from any 
one department can undo 
in a very small space of 
time the upbuilding work 
of the sales department 
which has taken months 
and years to accomplish. 
I am a strong believer in 
good letters—courteous let- 
ters—to the cement trade 
and know that they de- 
velop good-will. 


From my insight into 
the building field and espe- 
cially the cement industry, 
I would say that the build- 
ing material dealer trade 
is the backbone of the 
business. If a cement com- 
pany has good dealer dis- 
tribution or representa- 
tion—dealers that believe 
in the company’s honest 
intentions to treat all 
dealers alike and to be 
straightforward in all 
transactions; to give the 
best service possible under 
all conditions and to think 


The May Problem 


r NHE Portland cement standard is a 
government standard. The measure 
of its use is in the hands of the 

American Society of Civil Engineers and the 

American Society for Testing Materials as 

well as the United States Bureau of 

Standards. 


Because of this condition the sales man- 
ager of a cement company is up against about 
as stiff a problem as you will encounter in 
sales work. He must find ways and means 
to market his product in competition with 
other brands, under conditions which make 
quality an ineffective argument. Assuming 
that he is not able to offer any advantage in 
price or terms, how can a sales manager in 
this field, or in any field where similar con- 
ditions prevail, expand his market in the 
face of strongly entrenched competition ? 


The subscriber who is baffled by this prob- 
lem represents one of the smaller concerns 
with a plant located in Pennsylvania. It is 
doing a nice business, especially in New York 
and Philadelphia. The sales manager, how- 
ever, is not satisfied that this market cannot 
be expanded, and is searching for a plan to 
remove the product from its highly competi- 
tive situation. 


the association has pre- 
pared on all types of 
permanent cement im- 
provements and struc- 
tures. A good stock of 
this literature should be 
bought and distinctive 
covers should be put on 
them showing that they 
are furnished through the 
courtesy of the local ce- 
ment company. 


From experiences, the 
cement manufacturers 
have found that it is diffi- 
cult to impress people by 
advertising through the 
use of pictures showing 
distinctive work in which 
their brand was used, or 
through claims of quality 
for the product, to get 
them to a point where 
they will go to a dealer 
and insist on buying the 
brand advertised. It 
usually happens like this 
when the buyer goes to a 
dealer for cement: 


“Give me ten bags of 
Knox Portland Cement.” 
“We don’t handle Knox 
Cement,’’ replies the 
dealer, ‘‘but we have 
Portland Cement.” 
“All right, as long as it is 
Portland Cement, I don’t 
care.” In fact, most people 
buy Portland Cement and 
do not know that there are 
many different brands of 
Portland. Theydonotknow 
that cement is branded 
like other commodities. 


But if you can impress 


of the dealer first—this dealer trade will 
be a big help in keeping the sales curve 
from dipping too sharply in years in 
which no large amount of building is 
being done. 

There are always some small improve- 
ments being made in lean years and 
records indicate that the dealer’s ware- 
house business, outside of contract busi- 


If good dealer representation is had, the 
contract business will follow. Contracts 
are usually placed on a price basis or 
friendship and the dealers who are 
friendly with the cement manufacturer 
can swing to him all the contract busi- 
ness necessary as a rule. 


Go after the dealer field strongly, and 
how that is to be done depends largely 
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the builder or the prospective builder, 
through giving him literature on the 
work he is planning to do, that you have 
given him real help, you have an oppor- 
tunity to reap the benefit by his feeling 
of reciprocity for the service. If he re- 
ceives the material either from the 
dealer or the manufacturer, he is going 
to remember as a rule the concern which 
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helped him. To impress the dealer that 
people want to buy your product and are 
interested enough to write for literature, 
advertising should be used to create a 
demand on the dealer for the building 
aids or if the inquiries come direct to 
the manufacturer, the ideal way would 
be to send the literature to the dealer 
and inform him of the request. At the 
same time, write to the inquirer that by 
calling at the dealer’s office he can obtain 
the helps he desires. Of course, if the 
dealer is wide awake, he will not wait for 
the enquirer to call but will deliver the 
literature and find out just what the 
prospect has in mind. In this way he 
can keep in touch with new building op- 
erations. The handling of such requests 
will unconsciously influence the dealer to 
your brand. 


The state farm papers in the sales ter- 
ritory should be used to reach the 
progressive farmers and also one or two 
large newspapers in such cities as New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston that have 
large out of town circulation, should be 
used. This newspaper advertising will 
not only give you good general publicity 
but experience has shown that some of 
the city papers pull more good requests 
for literature than some of the best state 
farm magazines. So much for general 
publicity which all works for the dealer 
as much as it does for the contractor, en- 
gineer and architect. 


Then I would prepare about a dozen 
or fifteen pieces of newspaper advertise- 
ments in plate form, about six inches 
deep across one column and across two 
columns. These advertisements would 
not only advertise our brand of cement 
but some of them would be devoted to 
advertising cement along with other 
building material, such as cement and 
lime; cement and roofing; cement and 
lumber, etc. Write the advertisements 
as though the dealer had written them 
and give plenty of room in them for his 
business signature. 


Dealer Educational Work Needed 


Have the advertisements that are 
going to appear in the farm magazines 
and newspapers (large city papers) 
made up in attractive proof form and 
also have the dealer series of newspaper 
ads made up in attractive proof form. 
Show the dealer just what you are doing 
in the farm journals and large news- 
papers to broaden his market and then 
put before him the special dealer news- 
paper series. Explain to him that to 
reap the full benefit of this larger ad- 
vertising he should run in his local paper 
this series of advertisements, not only to 
sell cement but all of his building ma- 
terials. Explain to him that you are 
ready to furnish the plates free of cost 
and will cooperate further by paying half 
the cost of inserting the advertising in 
his paper if he will go along with you. 
Show how the advertisements are writ- 
ten from the dealer point of view and un- 
selfishly advertise other materials. When 
a dealer finds out that you are ready to 
really help him with his selling as a 
whole, and not merely to advertise your 
own product, he is more receptive to your 
plan. 
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Not a big line of dealer helps should be 
offered to the dealer but helps of quality 
and that fit in with the conditions in a 
dealer’s territory. Such helps as ware- 
house signs, wagon signs, blotters and 
folders should be used. A folder playing 
up the educational literature, so ar- 
ranged as to carry the address of the 
dealer, would be good to use. 


The folder proposition should be 
worked like this: If Mr. Dealer will 
give us one, two or three hundred se- 
lected names of farm and_ property 
owners in his community, we will put 
his name and address on a supply of the 
folders, address them and affix postage 
and send them to his local postoffice for 
mailing. The local postoffice mailing has 
a better effect than being mailed from 
the home office of the cement company. 
The folder, imprinting and addressing 
work should be offered to the dealer 
without cost, but the dealer should pay 
the postage expense. In this way the 
dealer will have some interest in the 
mailing and will follow up the requests 
he receives from the advertising. The 
folder should be made with a detachable 
postcard or a separate postcard enclosed 
in it, so as to make a reply to the dealer 
easy. 

Getting Sales Helps Used 


It is a well-known fact that if a dealer 
will pay part of the cost of any dealer 
help, he will have a keen interest in it 
and see that it is used properly. Before 
any advertising is started, some one 
should call on the dealers and discuss 
with them the advertising proposed, and 
in this way much valuable information 
as to how to improve the plans will be 
gathered. 

A “live” mailing list of architects, con- 
tractors, engineers, industrial concerns, 
cement product plants and other users of 
cement in each dealer’s community 
should be obtained. This can be done 
but it requires considerable effort and 
constant attention. To such a list direct 
mail advertising should be sent, as gen- 
eral publicity for a cement company that 
has a restricted sales territory would be 
too expensive as it embodies too much 
waste effort. 


A survey should be made of the entire 
territory to find out the names of all 
worth-while dealers—that is, all dealers 
that the company would want to sell— 
and this prospective dealer list should be 
kept up-to-date. A series of letters ex- 
plaining the individual dealer helps, the 
advertising campaign and the successes 
that active dealers were having by link- 
ing up with the advertising and the using 
of the dealer helps, should be sent to this 
prospect list. Every time a prospect is 
written, an order blank or order post- 
card should be enclosed with the mailing 
so as to make the ordering of the product 
as easy as possible. Some building sup- 
ply dealers order only one car of cement 
a year and usually the first salesman 
who calls on the dealer gets the business. 
Some of this small business should be 
picked up by mail. 

In all the advertising and dealer helps 
some distinctive slogan, picture of the 
bag or trademark should be incorporated 
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so as to link together all the advertising 
efforts. A tie-up with the brand name of 
the cement should be strong in all of the 
advertising. 


About three-fourths of the advertising 
appropriation should be spent on dealer 
work. If the dealer is thoroughly sold 
on your product and your company and 
is a booster for you, you have a connec- 
tion that is good in bumper times as well 
as lean times. 


Teach People New Uses 
For Cement 


By Wm. B. Remington 
Sales Manager, Whiting & Cook 
Holyoke, Mass. 


T really seems to me that the problem 
of the cement manufacturer de- 
scribed in the May issue of SALES 

MANAGEMENT does not differ funda- 
mentally from the selling problems that 
face progressive manufacturers in nearly 
all industries. 

Driving the cost of production to the 
point where one can compete favorably 
on a price basis is neither a satisfactory 
nor permanent solution. Nor is it easy 
to accomplish. 


Inasmuch as price, quality and terms 
are standard in the industry, he must 
seek to contribute valuable service along 
other lines in such a way as to either en- 
hance the value of his product or so in- 
crease its sale that lowered overhead bur- 
dens, in both production and distribution, 
will adequately reward him for the cost 
of the extra service that he renders. 


Service That Expands Markets 


The elements of service that he can 
use to expand his market fall in at least 
two distinct classifications. 


1st—Serve the interests of society by 
showing the benefits that will result from 
a wider use of his product, cement. 


2nd—Serve by supplying to those who 
buy it something beyond the service of 
cement to such an extent that buyers will 
prefer his product to competing brands 
with which such service is not available. 


While the first mentioned classification 
of service could perhaps be more effec- 
tively rendered through a cooperative 
movement in the cement industry, there 
are very definite measures that any one 
manufacturer may pursue and which 
should well repay the cost and effort. 
Such efforts will properly, in most cases, 
be a part of a plan to render a special 
service that is tied up with the product. 

No doubt there are scores of separate 
uses of cement that could be covered by 
such manuals. A few might be for ex- 
ample, 

a. Use of cement in silo construction. 

b. Use of cement in floors, walks, 
drives, etc. 

c. Use of cement for fence posts, tele- 
graph and telephone poles, wireless 
aerials, clothes posts, etc. 

d. Use of cement for swimming pools, 
tennis courts, ornamental construction, 


(Continued on page 917) 


What We Talk About at Sales Meetings 


Two-Hour Monthly Meetings of All Salesmen Solve 
Dead Stock Problem for Detroit Hardware Jobber 


An interview by D. G. Baird with 


John A. Raymond 


Sales Manager, Standart Bros. Ltd., Detroit 


EPARTING from the usual cus- 
D tom of holding a general sales 

meeting only once a year, Stan- 
dart Brothers, hardware jobbers, Detroit, 
*have adopted a practice of calling all 
their salesmen in every four weeks, and 
express considerable satisfaction with 
the innovation. 

“We felt that by keeping in closer per- 
sonal contact with our representatives we 
could work with more concerted purpose 
and could offer our men several advan- 
tages which they had not previously en- 
joyed,” explains John A. Raymond, sales 
manager. “Our former custom was to 
keep in touch with the men through the 
medium of weekly bulletins, supple- 
mented occasionally by personal letters, 
by talking with the individual men at 
such times as they came in, and by hold- 
ing an annual sales meeting. So far as I 
know, this is the plan still followed by 
all other hardware jobbers. 

“The monthly meetings afford many 
advantages over this. For one thing, it 
enables us to talk with all the men to- 
gether at frequent intervals and in this 
way to keep them apprised of our plans 
and purposes. It is one thing to write 
each individual member of the sales 
force a personal letter in which we at- 
tempt to explain our plans for the 
month; it is quite another to have the 
entire organization present in person and 
to tell them all the what, why, when, 
how and how much. 


Salesmen Hear Selling News 


“Then too, no matter how well one 
knows his goods it is possible for him to 
know them better. No matter how much 
he knows about the science of selling, it 
is possible for him to know more. No 
matter how well we know our business, it 
is possible for us to know it better. The 
monthly sales meeting affords us an op- 
portunity to increase our knowledge in 
these respects. 

“Other advantages are found in per- 
sonal conferences with the men, in their 
informal experience exchanges, in their 
talks with the credit manager about 
their accounts, and in their coming in 
contact with the heads of the various 
departments.” 

The meetings are usually held on the 
fourth Saturday of each month and are 
of two hours’ duration.. The sales man- 
ager opens the meeting with a few re- 
marks and is followed by three to six 
manufacturers’ representatives, who 
have been invited to attend, with five to 
ten-minute talks on how to sell their 
products. The merchandise manager then 
gives a “quality” talk in which he points 
out the different qualities of different 


grades of certain articles, incidentally 
explaining why some are priced higher 
than others. 

He will bring in the firm’s entire line 
of shovels, for example, and will explain 
that this one is of crucible steel, that one 
of chilled steel, another of wrought iron, 
and so on. At another time he will 
bring in samples of all the axe handles in 
stock and explain how these are graded, 
or he will take up the subject of pipe 
wrenches or roofing or automobile tires 
or any other line and go into the details 
of materials and construction, emphasiz- 
ing the selling points of each article. 


Moves Close-Out Lines 
Considerable emphasis is placed on 
turnover and the men are told what lines 
are moving so slowly as to demand spe- 
cial effort to close them out. Armed 
with samples, they go out and plug these 
lines throughout the territory and in a 


_ Short time the capital that has been tied 


up in dead stock is released for invest- 
ment in more popular goods. 


“We are teaching the men that it is 
the active dollar that pays dividends,” 
Mr. Raymond comments in this connec- 
tion, “and that a dollar’s worth of hard- 
ware isn’t worth a thing to us unless we 
can sell it. Furthermore it is to our 
advantage to dispose of slowly-moving 
goods without a profit rather than leave 
our money tied up in those goods for a 
year or more and then sell them at only 
the usual margin of profit. 


“In common with other merchants, we 
sometimes get hold of goods that will not 
move promptly. Some of these we have 
carried much longer than we like to and 
since we began holding these monthly 
sales meetings we have been cleaning 
them out. That’s where concerted effort 
counts. 


“We had sixty dozen cases of a cer- 
tain spraying material, for instance, that 
had been in the store for three years. 
We called this to the attention of the 
men and they cleaned out the stock in a 
single week. 


“When the war closed we had orders 
for thousands of alarm clocks coming 
through. It had been impossible to get 
enough of the kind we usually carry and 
we had placed orders for various other 
makes in an effort to supply the demand 
with alarms of some kind. Then the 
armistice was signed and we found our- 
selves with about 3,000 of these on hand 
with no demand at all for them. Re- 
cently we put a price on them, gave the 
salesmen samples, and sent them out 
with orders to plug them. They cleaned 
out the 3,000 in thirty days, besides sell- 
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ing more than the usual number of 
alarms of our regular line. 

“That is one of the advantages of plug- 
ging close-outs, by the way; where the 
men fail to get an order for the close- 
outs they usually get one for similar 
goods of a different make. We send them 
out with a small sample pipe wrench, 
for example, and they show this sample 
to every customer. They sell many of 
them, but some dealers will say, ‘No, I 
don’t believe I’ll try that, but I do need 
a dozen Stillsons.’ All right, we’ve sold 
a dozen wrenches of another make that 
we probably would not have sold if the 
salesmen had not been plugging the 
other wrench. 

“In the same way we have been able 
to dispose of exceptionally large orders 
of certain goods. We sold six carloads 
of garbage cans this spring, whereas our 
usual sales of these amount to less than 
one carload. A similar effort disposed 
of 1,500 vises, which usually sell in very 
small numbers.” 

Prizes are usually offered to encour- 
age the men to dispose of close-out lines. 
Cash rewards of $25, $15, and $10 will 
be offered those who sell the most goods 
of this class in a month, perhaps, or 
some other stimulus will be provided. In 
each of two months, Mr. Raymond de- 
clares, the salesman who won first prize 
sold over $1,000 worth of close-outs 
ete Men Offer Suggestions 

The second hour of the meeting is 
given over to the salesmen. Each man is 
called upon to present suggestions of any 
kind, so long as they are constructive, 
then the meeting is thrown open for gen- 
eral discussion. 

Many very helpful suggestions have 
been offered by the men and adopted. 
These usually pertain to routing, bill- 
ing, shipping, cooperating with dealers, 
introducing new lines, or changing 
others. One very important change that 
has been made, Mr. Raymond declares, 
is that of giving cash refunds on re- 
turned goods instead of merely crediting 
the amount to the customer’s account 
and replacing the goods when his next 
shipment goes out. 

In swapping experiences, too, the men 
get many helpful ideas from one another. 
One man reports that he has been sell- 
ing a large amount of roofing and has 
found that theirs is a very popular line, 
whereas the others had not been pushing 
roofing at all, being under the impres- 
sion that a competitor had them beaten 
in the roofing line. Another tells how 
he made an unusual sale and all the 
others profit by his experience, and so it 
goes. 
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Frequent Sales Meetings Taking Place 
of Long-Winded General Letters 


Jobbers voice need for more frequent sales meetings and 
better cooperation from manufacturers’ salesmen in 
teaching salesmen how to sell new and hard-to-move lines 


N the preceding page the sales 
() manager of one large wholesale 

concern tells in detail of their ex- 
periences with meetings of salesmen. 
When the article was completed we sent 
it to a number of other wholesale con- 
cerns to obtain the benefits of their ex- 
periences in holding meetings of sales- 
men. 

Generally speaking the wholesalers 
throughout the country are devoting 
mcre attention to meetings of salesmen 
than ever before; they have found 


session at one time, either Saturday 
morning, or right after luncheon in the 
afternoon. 

“The afternoon session gives an oppor- 
tunity for the people of the sales depart- 
ment, or those who are closely related 
to it, to attend, and this we fell is quite 
an advanage. 

“The bulletin is all right so far as it 
goes, and although it may have punch 
and be full of warmth when it leaves the 
sales manager’s desk for distribution, but 


the merchandise that they are trying to 
sell. 


“We do not consider our program 
ideal, but we feel we have gone quite a 
way in helping the organization to func- 
tion, and we can see very decided im- 
provements in some of the individual 
salesmen.” 


In speaking of the help they have re- 
ceived from manufacturers’ salesmen in 
addressing meetings of their own men, 
an official of the George R. Newell Co., 

Minneapolis wholesale grocers, 


that quick turnover of stocks de- 


says: 


pend largely on the ability of the 
men to quickly transfer their ef- 
forts to lines of goods that show a 
tendency to “stick.” But before 
salesmen can successfully move a 
stock of goods that needs a quick 
turn they must have at their finger 
tips every helpful bit of informa- 
tion which will enable them to tell 
an interesting story to the dealer. 

For many years the long general 
letter, containing price changes, 
items about new stocks, selling in- 
formation and talks on lines of 
goods by department buyers has 
been used by jobbers. The sales- 
men who cannot come into the 
house regularly have been forced to 
depend almost entirely on these let- 
ters for information about the lines 
the wholesalers want to sell. 

This was all right in the past, 
but today’s keen competition, and 
the intensified efforts of manu- 
facturer’s salesmen have made it 
necessary to bring in the men for 
sales meetings more often. The ex- 
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How to Build 
a Sales Force 


“Catch'em young 
Tell’em everything 
And treat'em — 


Foster S. Nims 
Sales Manager, American Bank Tote Co. 
Chicago 


“Very frequently we have per- 
mitted manufacturers’ salesmen to 
talk to our men. We regret that 
we cannot express our entire ap- 
proval of such talks as a regular 
thing, for we have found that the 
manufacturer’s man wastes a lot 
of time with useless details, that 
we might otherwise use to better 
advantage.” 


Another helpful point is brought 
out by the same writer, when he 
says, “We have found that sales- 
men are frequently bored by long 
talks. Of course, they are anxious 
to learn something about the mer- 
chandise they handle, but the 
wholesale grocery salesman has a 
lot of things to sell, and he doesn’t 
want to be loaded down with a lot 
of technical information which is 
not going to do him any good in his 
selling campaign. What he wants 
is selling points, and not much of 
anything else.” 


E. H. McGehee, sales manager of 
J. T. Fargason Co., wholesale gro- 


perience on the Hall-Van Gorder 


Company, wholesale druggists of 
Cleveland is interesting and helpful, be- 
cause they have made a careful study of 
the benefits of frequent meetings of 
salesmen as compared with the weekly 
letters, formerly depended upon to keep 
the men informed. 


Charles L. Fish, of the Hall-Van- 
Gorder Company, says: “Formerly all 
information relating to change in prices, 
the story of new items, and anything of 
useful information that we wanted the 
salesmen to have, was sent to them in 
the form of a weekly bulletin, with an 
occasional get-together meeting. 

“We still use the weekly Change Sheet 
or bulletin, but some two or three years 
ago, we felt the necessity of getting a 
little closer in contact with our salesmen, 
obtaining their viewpoint on different con- 
ditions, so we inaugurated regular meet- 
ings, which occur about once in four or 
five weeks, at which time we are all in 
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by the time it gets into the hands of the 
salesmen, and they have an opportunity 
to read it, and often this is done too 
hastily, the force of the punch, and the 
warmth of the delivery is to a large ex- 
tent cooled off. 


“These meetings afford an opportunity 
for the sales manager to put the general 
sales program over in a more effective 
way, as you are talking man to man. 
It also affords an opportunity for discus- 
sion which often brings up valuable 
points, and the sales manager has an op- 
portunity of clearing up any doubtful 
situations, and emphasizing the import- 
ance of things that he wants to put over 
that could not be done in any other way. 

“Our meetings which are held regu- 
larly, also furnish an_ opportunity 
for the displaying of samples and 
demonstrating new articles, so that the 
men go out with a keener knowledge of 
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cers of Memphis, feels that sales 
meetings have been helpful in 
bringing about a rapid turnover. In de- 
scribing their plan of holding meetings, 
he says, “We have eighteen salesmen, six 
of whom live at distant points, and only 
come to general meetings twice a year, 
which we hold. The other twelve sales- 
men are in this office every Saturday, 
and we always have a meeting of about 
an hour or hour and a half’s duration. 


“In these meetings we thresh out the 
various problems that come up in each 
salesman’s week’s work, and also the 
problems that we have in the office. 


“Furthermore, in these meetings we 
always take up with the salesmen the 
special items that we have for them to 
work on each week, impressing upon 
them the necessity of moving these items. 
Also we bring up the subject of hard 
stock, keeping such items ever before 
them, in order that they will not fail to 
work such items to their utmost ability.” 
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Girders that Fit 


ACROSS the street a nineteen- 
story structure is being erected. 
The huge derrick raises a load 
of steel girders to the temporary 
flooring and then swings them 
one by one to their allotted 
positions. Each fits to the frac- 
tion of an inch. It never hap- 
pens that an occasional one has 
to be laid aside because it is too 
short or too long, and another 
found to replace it. There is no 
wastage and no surplus. 


The building of a modern sky- 
scraper is possible only because 
students of structural engineer- 
ing have gathered together ac- 
curate scientific data and under- 
stand clearly the universal prin- 
ciples of engineering that govern 
the work. 


So minutely is the plan de- 
signed that the layman marvels 


at the precision of its working 
out. What impresses him is 
that the girders fit. He is en- 
tirely unaware of the scope and 
infinite detail of the plan that 
makes it possible. 


It can hardly be expected that 
the component parts of an adver- 
tising campaign will fit together 
properly if the planning is based 
on nothing more than a super- 
ficial survey. 


The J. Walter Thompson 
Company believes that the 
precise and effective function- 
ing of a campaign calls for the 
study of unprejudiced data and 
requires an understanding of 
principles just as fundamental 
and as universal as the engi- 
neering principles that underlie 
the building of a skyscraper. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND LONDON 
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Membership in New National Asso- 
ciation to be Individual 


Formal organization of the National Sales Managers’ Association was completed at the meeting 
held in Atlantic City June 7th-8th. Charles F. Abbott, who has been responsible for much of 


the pre-organization work, was elected president. 


While the first meeting was merely for the 


purposes of organization it was freely predicted that it will be but a short time until sales man- 
agers need no longer take a back seat to the credit men and purchasing agents when it comes 
to a national organization that really functions. SALES MANAGEMENT is glad to print this 


report of the Atlantic City 


EMBERSHIP in the new Na- 
M tional Sales Managers’ Associa- 

tion will not be limited to sales 
executives who are members in local 
organizations, but will be open to any 
bona-fide sales manager. A special con- 
cession in dues, however, is allowed 
members of a local club in order to en- 
courage affiliation with local bodies. 


This was one of the first decisions 
made by the newly organized associa- 
tion at its first regular meeting held at 
Atlantic City on June seventh and eighth. 
As a result of this decision sales execu- 
tives who are located in out of the way 
points, or in localities where no local 
organization is in operation, can partici- 
pate in the national movement. Dues 
were fixed at $20 for individual mem- 
bers, and $10 for sales managers who 
were members of a local club. 


Seven Clubs Represented 


As the meeting was mainly for organ- 
ization purposes, and no advance adver- 
tising having been done, attendance was 
confined largely to those who were ac- 
tively interested, and specially appointed 
delegations from the New York Sales 
Managers’ Club; the Boston Sales Man- 
agers’ Club; Sales Managers Club of 
Philadelphia; St. Louis Sales Managers’ 
Bureau; Sales Managers’ Association of 
Milwaukee; Sales Managers’ Club of Co- 
lumbus; St. Paul Sales Managers’ Club. 


Several hundred letters were received 
from sales managers in the middle west 
and Pacific coast states who asked to be 
considered as charter members, but who 
were unable to make the trip on such 
short notice. At that, there were dele- 
gates from as far away as Seattle. 


There are associations—and associa- 
tions. Some provide only an excuse for 
an outing once or twice a year. Others 
are held together by a secretary who 
wants an easy berth. This sales man- 
agers’ association seems to be different. 
Hardly a minute was wasted at the mget- 
ings. The men came to Atlantic City to 
organize an association that would DO 
SOMETHING, and they got off to a run- 
ning start. 

Permanent by-laws were adopted; the 
complete list of articles and sections is 
too long to reproduce in complete form, 
but some of the most important sections 
are: 

The object: The object of this associa- 
tion shall be through fraternal coopera- 
tion, investigations and systematic in- 
terchange of ideas and information, to 
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meeting. 


secure for members the benefits of the 
best, most efficient, and most economical 
methods of production, sale, marketing 
and distribution. 


Admission to membership: Member- 
ship in this association shall be open to 
those who are responsible for, or directly 
select, train, supervise and reward sales- 
men in the marketing and distributing of 
anything movable customarily bought 
and sold for profit. 


Mr. Charles F. Abbott, who acted as 
temporary chairman and _ was _ later 
elected as the first president, said in his 
address, “The success of the association 
will depend entirely upon the attitude of 
the individual sales manager, how much 
he is willing to contribute, the serious- 
ness with which he considers his mem- 
bership, and his attitude toward prob- 
lems affecting sales that should command 
the united attention of all sales man- 
agers. We must achieve something more 
than a debating society or an opportunity 
for a social junket, and, above all, the 
serious note must be kept constantly in 
mind.” 


He then quoted from the leading edi- 
torial in the June issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, a publication which he said 
has contributed in a big way to the up- 
building of the science of sales manage- 
ment. The editorial calls attention to 
the several reasons why such an associa- 
tion is necessary, and what every indi- 
vidual sales manager should put into it, 
and what he has a chance to take out. 


Need National Organization 


The sales manager is the chief busi- 
ness producer in every organization, and 
as such he commands a key position. Yet 
he has not gained the recognition which 
the responsibilities of his job should 
bring. Other men in his organization— 
the credit man, the purchasing agent, the 
advertising manager—have improved 
themselves through interchange of ideas 
in their associations, and have elevated 
the rank of their professions. The sales 
managers are starting late, but not too 
late. And as Mr. Abbott remarked, “The 
individual sales manager will receive ex- 
actly what he puts into the association, 
and nothing more. The spirit of ‘what 
do I get out of it?’ must give way to 
the broader approach of ‘how much can 
I put into it?’” 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent: C. F. Abbott, vice-president and 
director of sales, Pictorial Clubs, Inc., 
350 Madison Ave., New York. 
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Regional vice-presidents: G. W. Hopkins, 
vice-president, Columbia Graphophone 
Company, 1819 Broadway, New York; H. 
D. Whittlesey, vice-president and manag- 
ing director of sales, Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Martin J. 
Wolf, sales manager, Bussman Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer: A. E. Pitcher, director of 
sales, Pyralin Department, E. I. DuPont 
De Nemours & Company, Arlington, 
New Jersey. Executive Committee— 
The above officers and E. W. Billman, 
sales manager, Fairmont Creamery Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; E. J. Little, 
eastern sales manager, The Wahl Com- 
pany, 429 Broadway, New York; Louis 
L. MclIlhenney, sales manager, Stephen 
F. Whitman & Son, Inc., 4th and Race 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. E. Phillips, 
general sales manager, The Welch Grape 
Juice Company, Westfield, New York; L. 
C. Rockhill, sales manager, The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, Inc., 
Akron, Ohio; Walter E. Smith, vice- 
president, Park & Pollard Company, 
Boston, Mass. Membership Committee 
Chairman: W. R. Hill, vice-president and 
general manager, Pictorial Clubs, Inc., 
350 Madison Ave., New York; members 
to be selected by chairman. Program 
Committee Chairman: C. K. Woodbridge, 
president, Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
154 Nassau Street, New York. 


The English Visitors 


Messrs. Arthur Chadwick and Henry 
Clegg, representing the Incorporated 
Sales Managers’ Association of England, 
attended one of the sessions and ad- 
dressed the delegates. 


It was generally agreed by the dele- 
gates that the most important problem 
confronting sales managers is the rapidly 
mounting cost of distribution, which not 
only holds up or kills sales, but is bring- 
ing about socialistic methods of distribu- 
tion. How far the latter movements will 
go is largely up to the sales executives. 
The country rightfully demands that 
merchandise be distributed at the least 
possible cost, allowing reasonable profits 
to necessary parties in production and 
distribution but with a minimum of in- 
efficiency and greed. 


The Dartnell Corporation, at the first 
meeting, offered the association a lov- 
ing cup, to be known as the Dartnell 
Cup, and to be awarded each year to the 
local sales managers’ club making the 
best contribution toward lowering the 
cost of distribution. 


i PORT A ia i 


ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVER 


How Bassick’’ Takes Stock’ of Selling 
Opportunities for Every Town 


The average dealer will usually fall far short of requirements if left to estimate the possible 
sales on an item, particularly on a comparatively new proposition. Often he will want to buy 
the same quantity as he bought in previous years. To overcome this situation and to give their 
salesmen a definite quota to work for in each community the Bassick Manufacturing Company 
has worked out a method of helping its salesmen prove to dealers the actual extent of their 
market. The plans included in this article are reprinted from the Bassick sales manual by per- 
mission of Hays MacFarland, sales manager of the Bassick Manufacturing Company. 


in selling,” says John D. Rocke- 
feller, “is to know just how much 
of your product is sold in every locality, 
and who buys it. The importance of this 
is not merely the advantage which this 
knowledge gives you, vastly more im- 
portant is the moral stamina it gives 
you.” 

This statement, by the world’s richest 
man, is one of the keenest comments ever 
made on selling and salesmen. Just what 
does Mr. Rockefeller mean 
by “moral stamina?” Let 


i i HE most important thing of all 


* 


approximate number of cars equipped 
and the approximate number that are 
not equipped. We have fixed a definite 
quota on each of our products for every 
county in your territory. With these 
figures, you know accurately the market 
possibilities of the goods you are selling 
and among men who sell things. Those 
who succeed all seem to have exactly the 
same key-note. The secret of their suc- 
cess is just this—they know the sales 
volume in dollars and cents any dealer 


can reach on their products in any town 
or county in their territory. 


You can and must know these things. 
When you get in a town such as Macon 
you must be able to tell the merchant 
exactly how much he should buy and 
why. If you carefully study your quotas, 
and all market data you can get for each 
town, you will gain such “moral stamina” 
that nothing can stop you. You will 
know how each of your customers should 
buy. Instead of trying to “talk up a 
sale” you will be giving 
the merchant confidential 


us apply his statement to 
the selling of Alemite 
products. Assume that 
you, an Alemite salesman, 
are in the town of Macon, 
Georgia. If you do not 
know what the market is 
for Alemite products in 
that town; if you do not 
know what the demand 
for these products ac- 
tually amounts to; if you 
do not know just how 
many cars there are in the 
surrounding territory; the 
approximate number 
equipped with Alemite; 
the approximate number 
still to be equipped; the 
number of Fords; and the 
number of vehicles other 
than Fords; in other 
words, if you cannot give 
the merchant you are try- 
ing to sell definite figures 
as to just what his market 
is, you are merely pawing 
the air when you try to 
sell him. When you try to 
sell him without these 
facts—what you are really 
doing, is merely trying to 
load him with as much as 
you can put over. 

This year the Alemite 
salesman will have every 
fact obtainable as to the 
market for our products 
in his territory. Some of 
this information he will 
dig up for himself, but 
much of it will be fur- 
nished by the factory. We 
are telling you, for ex- 


ample, just how many 
Ford cars there are in 
every county, how many 
cars other than Fords, the 


Section of a map used by the Delco-Light Company to show distribution. 
As soon as a territory is developed to a certain set standard it is tinted 
with a water color making weak and strong distributors visible at a glance 
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advice, based on real 
knowledge as to what 
amounts he can and 
should sell of our prod- 
ucts. 


Now, let us apply this 
to a typical merchant in a 
typical town. Say, Mr. 
John Doe in Macon, 
Georgia. Here’s the pres- 
entation to Mr. Doe, a suc- 
cessful accessory store 
owner in Macon. 


“How are you, Mr. Doe? 
Wilson is my name. I rep- 
resent the Alemite Lubri- 
cator Company of At- 
lanta.” 

“Oh! Yes?” 

“How is business?” 

“Oh, just so-so.” 


“How are Alemite prod- 
ucts moving?” 

“Well, they are pretty 
fair sellers with us so far 
as the Alemite System is 
concerned, but we aren’t 
doing very much with any- 
thing else you people are 
putting out.” 

“Mr. Doe, I have some 
interesting figures here 
that have just been 
worked out in the home 
office and I felt sure you 
would want to see them 
because they show definite- 
ly that you should make 
some real money here in 
Macon selling Alemite 
products. 

“Did you ever see any 
figures on what the actual 
market is for our products 
in this city and county?” 

“No.” 

“T haven’t any idea.” 
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“To start with, Mr. Doe, we know the 
amount of our products you sell will be 
in direct proportion to the number of 
cars there are in Bidd County. The 
census people tell us there are 3,932 pas- 
senger cars, trucks, and tractors, other 
than Fords, in Bidd County, and that 
there are 1,949 Fords. This makes: a 
total of 5,881 automobiles in this county 
and, of course, you know all of them 
come here to Macon to trade. 


“We know from figures we have ob- 
tained through our statistical depart- 
ment, that one-half of these 3,932 cars, 
other than Fords, were Alemite equipped 
at the factory where they were made. 
In other words, you have 1,966 cars here 
in Bidd County already Alemite equipped. 


“Let us say that there are twenty fit- 
tings, on an average, on each of these 
cars. That means there are 39,000 
Alemite fittings rattling around over 
these Georgia roads, many falling off and 
having to be replaced. There are ap- 
proximately 2,000 Alemite compressors 
on these cars, to be lost or worn out, re- 
quiring replacement, and 2,000 hose. The 
hose, you know, sell for $2.00 a piece; 
the price of the compressor is $3.00; so 
we find that today there is $4,000 worth 
of hose and $6,000 worth of compressors 
here in the county. 


Proving the Market With Facts 


“Suppose the average fitting to be 
worth only thirteen cents—that is our 
lowest price on any fitting—39,000 times 
thirteen cents amounts to $5,070 worth 
of fittings here in the county. In other 
words, the people in this county today 
have already invested, through either 
your store, your competitors’ stores, or 
the automobile manufactories, $15,070 in 
Alemite equipment. That represents 
only half of the cars and trucks, other 
than Fords, here in the county. 


“During this year the average replace- 
ment business on each one of these 
Alemite equipped cars will amount to at 
least $1.00. Right there you find a 
market for $1,966 worth of Alemite fit- 
tings, compressors and hose. We know 
that throughout the United States the 
average purchase of Alemite lubricant 
this year is running one-half pound per 
car. You have 5,881 cars, so there will 
be 2,940 pounds of Alemite lubricant sold 
here which, in terms of five-pound cans, 
means 588 five-pound cans. At $1.50 a 
can, this would mean $882 worth of lu- 
bricant. 

“We also know, from our statistical 
department, that we cannot expect to 
sell complete Alemite sets to more than 
five per cent of the cars that are not 
equipped with Alemite today. That 
means, in potential business, five per cent 
of 1,966 or 98.3. Say, one hundred cars 
out of the 1,966 cars, other than Fords, 
will buy a complete new Alemite equip- 
ment this year. The average price, we 
will say, is $15, that amounts to $1,500. 
(Be sure and write these figures down as 
you give them.) So far we have $4,348 
worth of Alemite fittings, compressors, 
and hose that will be sold during 1923 in 
this county. We have taken averages 
all over the South, and we know just 
what this county will produce in sales. 
On our Alemite lubricating system for 
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Fords, our statistical department esti- 
mates there will be at least thirty-seven 
sets sold here in the county at a price 
of $12.50, or a total of $457.50. They 
also know that the minimum expectation 
on booster pumps will be eleven booster 
pumps, $55. 

“Now, as to the sale of lubricant, you 
want to know where we get the idea we 
will sell a half pound of lubricant to 
every car in Bidd County. We don’t 
say we, or anyone, can sell a half-pound 
of lubricant to every car owner—what 
we do say is, that we know the average 
sale is one-half pound of lubricant to 
every car in a county. In other words, 
it would be fair to say we know that 
five hundred pounds of lubricant will be 
purchased by every thousand car owners. 
One man might purchase ten pounds, 
another five pounds, and the next twenty- 
five, while the third one might purchase 
none at all—still, the average would be 
one-half pound per car. Taking the 
county as a whole, our figure is one-half 
pound to a car—this gives us a figure of 
$882 for Bidd County for the year 1923. 


“On Alemite lubricating spring covers 
we have a rather unusual situation. 


While you can sell them very well, here 
in this excellent store of yours, we know 
there is the question of installation; you 
would have to make arrangements with 
some garages to install them. You may 
be interested to know that we will sell, in 
this county, thirty-nine sets this year, at 
an average price of $29, which will mean 
$975 on spring covers other than Fords. 
On the Ford spring covers there will be 
twenty-eight sets sold, amounting to 
$228, and these you can easily sell be- 
cause there is no problem of installation. 
“The important thing in all this to you, 
Mr. Doe, is that somebody is going to sell 
$4,385 worth of Alemite products, ex- 
clusive of the spring covers, here in Ma- 
con this year. The gross profit on this 
amount of business will be $1,461.66. 


“You are in the ideal position to get 
the major portion of this profit. You 
have the store, the location and the 
standing as a leader here in the com- 
munity. I am putting you down for our 
medium cabinets and this assortment of 
fittings, together with five cases of 
Alemite lubricant, in five-pound cans and 
three cases of one-pound cans. Just sign 
here. Thank you very much.” 


How Iwo Concerns Utilize Ideas 
From the Sales Convention 


Using plans that develop from discussion at 
sales convention as basis for sales manual, 
helps sell house policy to all salesmen 


incident with the average sales 

convention many of the salesmen 
miss some of the most important topics 
discussed at the various meetings. 


[seer the hurry, and hustle co- 


In order to provide a written and 
permanent record of each convention 
many concerns have adopted the plan of 
reprinting the convention proceedings in 
the form of a booklet which is mailed to 
each salesman soon after he returns 
home from the convention. 


The Monroe Drug Company of Quincy, 
Illinois, has adopted this plan of help- 
ing the men take home with them the 
ideas and plans growing out of the con- 
vention. Their last convention held in 
Chicago at one of the leading hotels is 
reported in a fifty-page booklet. In it 
there are all the speeches of the various 
members of the organization, together 
with reports of the open discussion in 
which the various salesmen participated. 


The average salesman will keep and 
read these bookiets carefully, and if the 
convention is well planned they will 
serve as a sort of sales manual which can 
be consulted frequently. They are valu- 
able to give new men who are hired 
during the year, so that they may get a 
better conception of the company policies 
which are discussed at the convention. 
A picture of the banquet given at the 
close of the convention is included in the 
booklet, as well as a number of special 
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songs which were sung by the salesmen, 
about each other. 


The Western Company is another drug 
specialty concern which follows the plan 
of printing the convention proceedings in 
the form of a booklet. Their book is 
seventy-two pages, and contains the 
speeches of a number of outside men who 
addressed the convention. A picture of 
each speaker is printed at the head of 
each speech. A list of all wholesale dis- 
tributors for the company is also in- 
cluded as a part of the book, and an 
elaborate index enables the salesman to 
look up any subject covered at the con- 
vention even though he may forget in 
whose speech he originally heard it. 


The average convention is a busy time 
for salesmen. Often they have duties 
which prevent them from attending all 
of the sessions, but with a complete re- 
port of the proceedings the salesman 
may have at all times the benefit of the 
convention, if he will but read the 
booklet. 


Some concerns get out elaborate sou- 
venir programs with pictures of all the 
men who attended, group photos of the 
various meetings and banquets, making 
in all a very attractive keep-sake which 
perhaps goes a long way towards build- 
ing up morale among the salesmen. 


“Dig deep for the facts. Dig deep. 
Remember that all the vital facts are 
none too many for the man who is inter- 
ested in your product.”—-Sherman Perry. 
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These Follow-up Letters Were Successful Because They Jingled 
Dollars That Might Have Been in the Prospect’s Pocket 


FEW weeks ago I received a let- 
A ter from a company offering cor- 

respondence instruction in the 
gentle art of mastering the English 
language. And here is the way that mis- 
sive started off: 


“Your enrollment for the Such-and- 
Such course in practical English would 
prove one of the most satisfactory trans- 
actions which you have ever experienced. 
Why delay another day?” 


Well, why not delay? What is there 
in that opening paragraph to arouse in- 
terest and impel action? I couldn’t find 
a blessed thing. And so I am still “delay- 
ing.” 

But what an opportunity those folks 
had! 

Why didn’t they make me see just how 
and why my enrollment would prove a 
“satisfactory transaction?” Why didn’t 
they dwell upon the evident advantages 
of an increased vocabulary? Why didn’t 
they paint a picture of the priceless 
power that radiates to the man who can 
think, and write, and talk clearly and 
compellingly? Why didn’t they answer 
the first question that every prospect 
asks when he picks up a sales letter. 
“Well, what’s in it for me?” 


A Picture of Increased Earnings 
All I can say is that I hope to good- 
ness the man who wrote that letter isn’t 
the chap who wrote the course! 


Contrast the inane opening of that 
first letter with this paragraph from a 
“star” letter used by The Lewis Hotel 
Training School: 


“Twenty weeks from today you can 
step into a $3,500 hotel position!” 


Now, there’s an opening paragraph 
that says something. It is the beginning 
of a real “What’s-in-it-for-me?” letter. 
No preambles, “whereases,” or “why- 
The school had a big message 
for that prospective student, and they 
gave it to him in the first dozen words 
of the letter. 


This simple sentence certainly throws 
fuel on the fires of imagination. Its cap- 
tivating charm lies in its simplicity and 
directness. Just try to find an unneces- 
sary word in that sentence! Picture 
yourself for a moment in the position of 
a logical prospect for the instruction 
which this school offers. Wouldn’t you 
be interested? Do you wonder, then. 
that just such letters as this one have 
been the means of enrolling more than 
8,000 students in the classes of the Lewis 
institution? 

And vshile we are on the subject of 
educational institutions, let us consider 
for a moment a letter from the Washing- 
ton School of Art. This letter accom- 
panies an illustrated catalogue, which is 


By Maxwell Droke 


sent at the request of the prospective 
student. Its primary purpose, if we may 
be pardoned for using a paradoxical 
phrase, is to “sell” the free booklet. The 
school wants to make sure that the pros- 
pect does turn to this catalogue and 
read every word of it. Here are a few 
interest-arousing paragraphs that point 
out the possibilities and answers the 
reader’s inevitable query: “What’s-in-it- 
for-me?” 

“Turn to page 22 and read the letter 
from Frank Godwin years ago when he 
was just beginning—how he earned $110 
ABOVE ALL EXPENSES IN TEN 
DAYS. Mr. Godwin now has studios of 
his own in New York City and Philadel- 
phia where he is making illustrations for 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, and many of 
the leading magazines of the country. 


“See on page 20 the letter from Bob 
Brennan who, when only fourteen years 
of age, began selling cartoons to news- 
papers. 

“The letter from student A. H. Enroth 
is also of particular interest. Six months 
after he began to take lessons from our 
chief instructor, Mr. Enroth wrote that 
he could not say enough in behalf of Mr. 
Chandlee, and should always feel that 
any success which might crown his fu- 
ture efforts would be due to his thorough 
method of instruction. Mr. Enroth is 
now in New York, where he is rapidly 
gaining place among the most successful 
illustrators. 


Dramatizing the Sales Letter 


“In Shadowland Magazine every month 
you will see the splendid work of Wynn 
Holcomb (Wynn) who was also one of 
our students and who is making good in 
a big way.” 

Then follows a strong, inspirational 
“What these people have done you, too, 
can do” talk. All in all, a very forceful 
letter. 

A good many of us might well take 
lessons in effective sales-letter writing 
from the folks who market these corre- 
spondence courses. 


One of the most dramatically effective 
methods of answering the reader’s query, 
“What’s in it for me?” is to show him, in 
actual dollars and cents, the amount he 
has already lost by dilly-dally and delay. 
This is the plan successfully used by the 
general sales manager of the Dennis 
Shock Absorber Company, and here is a 
portion of his letter: 

“IT have just been sitting here this 
afternoon figuring up the profits you 
might have made—the money you 
COULD have had, if you had just said 
‘Yes!’ to the first letter I wrote you a 
little over a month ago. 


“One of our auditors has checked over 
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the records of the 162 men who DID say 
‘Yes!’ at the very time I wrote you. His 
report is on my desk right now. I am 
referring to it as I write. I find that 
these men have ordered and sold an aver- 
age of somewhat better than one com- 
plete set of DENNIS SHOCK AB- 
SORBERS each, per day, right through 
the 30-day period. And many of them 
were only spare time workers, too! 


“Now, what do you think of that for 
a starter? 


“Surely you are not going to stand up 
there and tell me that you can’t do as 
well as the average DENNIS man! I 
know better. I know you have the stuff 
in you to excel that average record. But 
let’s be conservative. Let’s say you had 
only a few hours’ spare time each day to 
devote to the work. Suppose you only 
sold 20 sets the first month—no, let’s 
make it 15 sets; that’s just half the 
average record. 


“Fifteen sets at a clear profit of $8.25 
per set for you, makes a tidy little sum 
of $123.75. 


“That’s the amount you could have 
added to your bank account last month, 
if you had only said ‘Yes!’ to my first 
letter, and started right to work as a 
special DENNIS representative. 


The Old Customer Testifies 


“Last month is gone. Let’s don’t 
worry about it. Next month will be just 
as good—even better. For spring and 
summer are the very best selling sea- 
sons.” 


In a previous follow-up letter this 
sales manager also has some mighty good 
“What’s-in-it-for-me?” material. 

“Of course you remember the straight- 
forward statement of James Thompson, 
a disabled veteran of the World War, 
who declared, ‘The Dennis Shock Ab- 
sorber sells quicker than any other 
article I have found.’ And there is the 
case of G. E. Bemis, who sold five of 
the shock absorbers in one day, making 
a clear profit of more than $40.00. Why, 
do you realize that this amounts to more 
than the interest on $6,000 at six per 
cent for a full year? How would you 
like to make that much money tomorrow? 


“How would you like to duplicate the 
success records of dozens—yes, hundreds 
of Dennis agents, all over the country? 
How would you like to have Prosperity 
for a partner, and Success for a running 
mate?” 


Sales managers in the electrical busi- 
ness will be interested in the news that 
the demand for American-made lighting 
fixtures is gradually increasing in 
Mexico, especially in Mexico City and 
other centers of population. 
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300.000 HOMES 


—don’t scatter—shoot straight at 
this great group of average mod- 
ern American homes— every one 
housing a home-loving family of 
Fruit, Garden and Home readers 


The illustrations on these pages are 
picked at random from several hun- 
dred actual photographs of homes of 
Fruit, GARDEN AND Home readers 
sent us by the subscribers themselves. 
We will be glad to send you the 
names of the owners if you desire 


them. 


If you live in a house on a lot it is 
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easy for you to realize the require- 
ments of such homes. Multiply your 
own home requirements by 300,000 
and you can approximate the market 
represented by our vast reader- 


family. 


Everything that helps in “making 
a house a home” appeals to this 


reader-family. The planning, build- 


Write for Copy 


of July Issue 
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ing, decorating and furnishing of the 
home comes first with many. The 
remodeling, repainting, redecorating 
and refurnishing is a continuing in- 
terest with all. 


The surroundings of the home 
come into the picture also. The lawn, 
shrubbery, flowers, garden and poul- 


try share in the attention of the home- 


300,000 Circulation Guaranteed for September 


i FRUIT, GARDEN and 
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lover. All of these are considered 


in Fruit, GARDEN AND HoME. 


The “average” man.and woman 
take an intense interest in their 
home and its surroundings and 
there are several million “average 
home folks” in this country. They 
say to us they have waited for just 
such a practical, helpful publica- 
tion; one which tells them what to 
do and how to do it; suggestions 


within their reach. 


Three hundred thousand have 
evidenced their appreciation by 
paying their money for subscrip- 
tions. 

Advertising key sheets prove 


that this intense reader-interest is 


at $2.00 per line 


HOME 


Publisher i/ 


lowa 


LIKE THESE 


buying-interest as well. A large 
part of the income of the average 
American family is spent on the 
upkeep and improvement of the 
home itself. This is the reason 
that Fruit, GARDEN AND HomeE’s 


readers are good buyers. 


There is a market in this 
kind of home for your 
product. Give us an oppor- 
tunity to show you why 
Fruit, GARDEN AND HoME 
can be most helpful to you 
in reaching this market. 
Do not close your list until 
FRruIT, GARDEN AND HoME 
has been carefully consid- 
ered. 
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What does this censor 
think of your product? 


OU may have an excel- 
lent product. Your sales 
force may be up-to-the-minute. 
But there is one critical moment in the 
marketing process that you may overlook. 


When the dealer unpacks your shipment, 
what does he find? Broken containers—con- 
tents damaged? He wants goods to séll/, not 
to return. Unattractive packages? He won’t 
give them prominent display on his shelves. 


Multiply one dealer by thousands, and 
the significance of this selling factor becomes 
evident. Package merchandising has so 
rapidly become a specialized commercial 
art, that few manufacturers have sufficient 
time or adequate facilities to determine ex- 
actly what package design or type of ship- 
ping case is most practical for them. Hence 
more and more busy executives are calling 
on the Robert Gair Company, which offers 
a unique service based on nearly 60 years’ 
experience with successful packaged prod- 


ucts in almost every line. 
Gair - designed packages sell 
readily and persistently, despite 
the competition of crowded shelves. 
Our scientific testing methods determine the 
selling power of each design before it is re- 
leased —thus eliminating haphazard choice 
and costly guesswork. 


Gair shipping cases are constructed to 
meet the particular requirements of each 
industry and product. This means preven- 
tion of loss by damage, reduction of shipping 
costs through weight-saving, and convenient 
handling all along the line—terminating in 
the dealer’s good will. 


Gair Service covers every essential of 
package merchandising: Folding boxes, La- 
bels, Printing and Lithography, Corrugated 
and Solid fibre shipping cases. We shall be 
glad to study your package or shipping 
problems and make recommendations with- 
out cost to you. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA 


* BOSTON * BUFFALO 
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The Last Hundred Thousand Dollars 


By Harry R. Wellman 


Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College 


Professor Wellman was chosen by the program committee of the newly organized National 
Association of Sales Managers to make the key-note address at Atlantic City. His talk— 


given in part below—gave every sales executive there something to take home. 


A keen ob- 


server of business trends, a man who at one time was sales manager for the Lowney chocolate 
enterprises, and a man who is not afraid to call a spade a spade is Professor Wellman. Few 
men have a keener vision of the future and what it holds for you and me. 


HE other day I was talking with 

one of the most successful sales 

managers in this country regard- 
ing today’s problems. He said, “In my 
opinion at least, most of the sales prob- 
lems of today could be solved if the 
bankers could be brought to see the cost 
of getting the last $100,000 worth of 
sales.”” He went on to say that the sales 
of his company had equalled the figures 
set by the bank, but that the bank itself 
had lost money on the last $100,000 
worth of business that it had forced him 
to get. 


Fortunately, this condition is not gen- 
eral. It is largely confined to groups of 
manufacturing interests which are di- 
rected and controlled by financial groups. 
In a sense they compete strictly with 
each other, but in a larger sense their 
combined operations would tend _ to 
smother the other manufacturers, were it 
not for their enormous sales cost. 


The Cost of Paternalism 


When we analyze the effects of this 
type of forced selling, the first thing that 
comes to our attention is the deadly 
effect it is having on the retailer. To- 
day, any druggist and most specialty 
shops can have the following things done 
to help them sell goods: national adver- 
tising, newspaper advertising, window 
displays, car cards, movie slides, folders 
and booklets. These we may define as 
“direct sales helps.” The indirect sales 
helps are legion. Starting with fixtures 
and painting, they proceed through mer- 
chandising charts, sales contests for 
clerks, accounting systems for stores and 
model store layouts, to printed turnover 
tables and personal letters to the wives 
of the merchants and salesmen! Why 
should the retailer bother to sell goods? 
Why should he even attempt to again 
become a personal merchant? Every- 
thing is done for him. His initiative is 
gone, his store becomes simply the last 
stopping place for whatever merchandise 
is being pushed at the moment. When 
we find costs of distributing a dollar’s 
worth of commodity merchandise mount- 
ting to sixty-eight cents because of these 
methods, we come to the conclusion that 
this form of paternalism ought to cease. 
Better by all odds the owned and oper- 
ated chain store, with its resulting econ- 
omies to manufacturer and public alike. 


The second effect is beginning to ap- 
pear in scattered buyers’ strikes. Of 
course, these additional costs have helped 
swell the rising price level. But, of 
course, that didn’t matter because the in- 


creased production meant more people 


working, working meant wages and 
wages represented increased buying 
power. The “Full Dinner Pail” slogan 


was again heard and then—the merchan- 
dise remained on the shelves! Our gen- 
eral buyers’ strike is too recent. People 
haven’t forgotten. The cut-price sales of 
1921 are still fresh in the minds of the 
public. Asa matter of fact, merchandise 
bought in those sales is still being worn 
and there is a lot more of it to be worn 
now on the closet shelves of thousands of 
homes. The over-production of 1921 is 
still with us. 


The over-production of late 1922 and 
early 1923 will be with us until cut-price 
sales again clear the shelves. The sugar 
strike, the drop in the price of cotton 
goods, the slow shoe sales, the beginning 
of “cut-price sales” of spring merchan- 
dise in April all emphasize facts that 
ought not need to be emphasized. We 
have neither the public nor the buying 
power for sales and production schedules 
based on the years 1916 to 1920. In 
various over-produced lines, manufac- 
turers are trying to hold the market. It 
cannot be done. The one universal eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand cannot 
be artificially directed any longer. We 
are in the position today of paternalism 
holding the bag with finance driving for 
the last $100,000! And at this moment 
some empty-headed politician jumps up 
and settles it all with “The Full Dinner 
Pail,” entirely disregarding the fact that 
there are not nearly as many dinner 
pails, that the food in the pail costs 
more, and that the public will not stand 
for inflated prices. 


Advertising Costs 

The third effect that becomes apparent 
is the increasing cost of advertising. 
Perhaps it would be better to say, the 
increased cost of using more advertising. 
In the year 1923 it would seem to be im- 
possible to sell any manufacturer any 
advertising unless he knew where, how 
and why he is using it. Nevertheless, it 
is being done. Bright pictures are 
painted, wonderful plans are evolved, 
complete schedules are presented, and be- 
fore he comes out of the haze, the manu- 
facturer has signed on the dotted line 
and another bark is headed for the Sar- 
gassa Sea of advertising hopes! This is 
not the fault of advertising. It is just 
the actual expression of the financial 
urge for the last $100,000, plus a complete 
misunderstanding of what advertising 
really is and what it can reasonably be 
expected to accomplish. It looks like an 
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easy way to beat out competition, to cap- 
ture the market and to satisfy the re- 
tailer after he has been stocked. 


Perhaps the chief reason for this con- 
tinuing waste of money in advertising is 
the manufacturer’s absolute lack of 
knowledge of advertising. He usually 
regards advertising either as_ being 
nearly omnipotent or as so much bunk. 
Until he regards advertising as sales ef- 
fort and applies it when and as he would 
use regular sales effort, this waste will 
continue. No sane manufacturer would 
tie up his sales money in an unbreakable 
schedule. No sane manufacturer would 
allow other people to pay his salesmen. 
The only reason he handles his advertis- 
ing expenditure in this way is because he 
has always regarded advertising as an 
art and since it was an art, he didn’t 
know anything about it and didn’t want 
to. When business is bad, he expresses 
his absolute faith by cutting out the ad- 
vertising appropriation! 

Stopping the Leaks 


These effects and many others of less 
importance would seem to _ indicate 
clearly that the underlying causes should 
be corrected and corrected speedily. 
Briefly, the situation can be summarized 
as follows: There are three major divi- 
sions of business, finance, production and 
distribution. Successful business de- 
pends upon these three departments 
working in harmony. They are indeed 
the great trinity of business. They can- 
not operate profitably if operated inde- 
pendently. Unconsciously perhaps, we 
have thrown the machine out of align- 
ment. We have made wonderful progress 
in methods of production. We are mak- 
ing progress in sales planning. All of 
these improvements are worth while in 
themselves, but are actually harmful to 
business generally unless the same ad- 
vance or adjustment is made in finance. 
While sales planning is reaching the pro- 
duction level, finance should be brought 
to understand the absolute necessity of 
working intelligently with the other de- 
partments. In brief, it should learn mer- 
chandising. In the old days finance could 
estimate possibilities in terms of plant 
production. Today it must estimate 
probabilities in terms of sales as well as 
production. 

Granted that we have made all possible 
production economies, granted that we 
are now making reasonable progress in 
sales planning, finance must recognize 
the present distribution situation by in- 
sisting that sales and production must 
be scientifically determined; that planned 
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sales must have a reasonable basis of 
probability determined by careful re- 
search and analysis; that the cost of 
selling for volume only must be care- 
fully scrutinized in terms of percentage 
of profitable sales. Unless this is done, 
finance ought not to furnish the money 
that makes bad merchandising possible. 
The best way to stop a leak is at the 
source. The source of all the wastes dis- 
eassed thus far is largely unintelligent 
financial policies. Stop the funds and 
you stop their misuse. Finance must 
recognize that money alone will neither 
secure nor hold business. Finance must 
understand that profitable merchandising 
means just money enough to secure just 
enough production to fill profitable 
orders. 


Effects of Sane Merchandising 


If this improvement can be made, pa- 
ternalism will cease. Money will not be 
forthcoming to endow the jobber, the re- 
tailer, and by the indirection of cut-price 
sales, the public. The percentage of un- 
profitable sales will be reduced to an ir- 
reducible minimum. Advertising wastes 
will be stopped at the source. Probably 
we would all progress faster in our use 
and knowledge of advertising, if we abol- 
ished the very idea of an “appropriation” 
and figured our advertising as a real part 
of sales costs. When this has been done, 
the elimination of the yearly schedule 
would change advertising expenditure to 
sales effort to be used as needed. And 
while we are at it, we might as well 
make a clean sweep by paying the adver- 
tising agency for its exact service. In 
other words, pay your advertising sales- 
man to carry out your plans and policies, 
to spend your money in intelligent sales 
effort when and as needed, just as you 
would reward any other salesman in your 
employ. Sane advertising is, in my opin- 
ion, the greatest sales weapon we have 
today. Used intelligently, it will reduce 
selling costs. 

And so with these fundamental adjust- 
ments and improvements in process, we 
come to the 1923 Model Sales Machine, 
the organization that is to operate suc- 
cessfully from now on. This new machine 
will deal with facts, not theories. This 
machine will forget before the war, the 
war itself, and will operate on now sta- 
tistics. It will accept sales planning 
after research and analysis, not as an 
experiment but as the most essential 
part of the organization. It will place 
the results of its planning before the 
financial and production divisions. It 
will then work in harmony with the 
budgeted plan of the three divisions and 
base its sales-operating plans upon the 
facts as established. 


If the driver of this machine, the sales 
manager, finds that the field he formerly 
occupied is now overcrowded as a result 
of war and post-war expansion, he will 
do one or more of these things: improve 
his product so that it will make a new 
and open market; devise new uses for 
his product for the same purpose; or 
make a new product that his analysis 
shows is needed. If the market analysis 
indicates that he should do so, he will 
even recommend to his associates that 
they reduce their capitalization by liqui- 
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dation until a point has been reached 
where profitable sales can be made, or 
that they increase their capital and fight 
to the finish to eliminate this new com- 
petition. 

When it has set its house in order, the 
1923 Model Sales Machine will then be- 
gin its real test, the task of merchandis- 
ing successfully in a world of changed 
and changing conditions. It will find 


Mr. Wellman says, “‘Finance 
must recognize the present 
distribution situation by in- 
sisting that sales and produc- 
tion must be scientifically 
determined ; that planned sales 
must have a reasonable basis 
of probability determined by 
careful research and analysis; 
that the cost of selling for 
volume only must be carefully 
scrutinized in terms of per- 
centage of profitable sales.” 


That sales managers must 
think more about the financial 
phases of marketing is borne 
out, not only by Mr. Well- 
man’s talk, but by the talk of 
George A. Hughes, president 
of the Edison Electric Appli- 
ance Company, printed, in 
part, elsewhere in this issue. 
Mr. Hughes’ ideas coincide re- 
markably with the ideas sug- 
gested in Mr. Wellman’s talk. 
It is not a mere coincidence 
that these two men are talk- 
ing and thinking along the 
same lines. 

Both of these talks indicate 
the problems that sales man- 
agers must solve now and for 
the future—they show that 
the day of guesswork in the 
sales department is passing. 


new barometers of more importance than 
cycles, steel and building operations. It 
will follow carefully-reported sales by 
chain stores and will put on the brakes 
when it sees only the lowest-priced chain 
stores making money. It will watch the 
mail-order business as a nearly perfect 
recorder of conditions in the farm belt. 
It will discount the increased sales of 
automobiles by exactly the amount rep- 
resented in additional credit schemes. 
Until the department stores stop buying 
from hand to mouth, no go-ahead signal 
will be given. No matter what poli- 
ticians may say or do, it will keep in 
mind always that forty per cent of our 
wheat and cotton must be sold abroad if 
we are to have prosperity here. And 
coincidentally, it will realize that the 
payment of war debts by nations who 
usually purchase our grain, cotton and 
other great raw materials, will not leave 
these nations with anything but a still 
further decreased buying power. It will 
not under-estimate the present effect and 
the future potentialities of the coopera- 
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tive buying movement, but will establish 
its price policies on a fair and under- 
standable basis, alike to small buyer and 
to large buyer. It will recognize the fact 
that the specialty of today may become 
the commodity of tomorrow and that this 
change should be anticipated by a corre- 
sponding change in selling methods. 

This new sales machine must also ac- 
cept the fact that when science is ap- 
plied equally to all selling units, a new 
deadlock of competition will be reached 
which can be broken only by the applica- 
tion of something other than science. 
Fortunately, precedents are now estab- 
lished. We know by observation that of 
the four chain stores operating on the 
four corners of the square, that store 
will get the business that adds person- 
ality, fair dealing and human selling 
stimulus to its location, equipment and 
efficient management. 


The Human Machine 


So then, this new sales machine faces 
the necessity of creating a personality 
for its product among customers and 
prospects. This will demand skill, in- 
genuity and understanding. The sales 
manager’s slogan has now become “Sales 
at a Profit.” He no longer has the finan- 
cial leeway to buy business. Accepting 
as a fact that he will have to compete 
with units as well organized as himself, 
he will be forced to develop ideas. He 
will probably forsake the golf links and 
join a library. He will likely abandon 
the office and seek the people. He will 
search for the truth as it applies to his 
business, and when he has found it his 
organization will reflect it, his public will 
recognize it, and his business will in- 
crease. 

Personally, I am not sorry to see the 
expansion period passing. There is a 
dignity, a satisfaction, in doing business 
in the old-fashioned way, that is more 
worth while than all the profits of our 
recent slam-bang period. A good prod- 
uct made by an honorable concern, sold 
on its merits by men who believe in what 
they are selling, purchased by a retailer 
who also believes in the concern and who 
knows that the product he is selling his 
customers is a good product and will 
perform an economic good, makes busi- 
ness worth while. The new sales man- 
ager will use the slide rule and the 
Golden Rule together. He will accept the 
new responsibilities gladly since he can 
now feel that his business foundations 
are secure and that he is indeed perform- 
ing a necessary service for mankind. 


After reading page 556 of your April 
issue, I wonder whether you had better 
start an “Association for Analyzing As- 
sociations.” 

I would like to be a charter member, 
because I believe that it makes folks 
waste too much time in belonging to as- 
sociations and attending conventions. A 
little of it is a good thing, but too much 
is very bad. 

I think that the text book for the as- 
sociation might well be Ellis Parker 
Butler’s little book, “Goat Feathers.” 


Yours very truly, 
IRVIN F. PASCHALL. 


ADVERTISING PaGeS keMOVED 


Sales Managers Should Demand a Better 
Knowledge of Mediums 


By Cheltenham Bold 


Many of our readers have tried to guess who Cheltenham Bold really is. One of them is sure he 
is a prominent New York advertising agency executive, while another is equally certain he 
recognizes the work of a well-known Chicago sales and advertising manager noted for his habit 


of saying what he thinks. 


Everyone agrees that this fanciful name disguises a man who knows 
advertising, and who isn’t afraid of the rattling bones of skeletons in the closet. 


SALES MAN- 


AGEMENT is glad to publish this article as the second of a series dealing with subjects long con- 
The writer’s real name is withheld because his frankness would 
probably bring the guillotine down across his neck were his identity known. 


sidered as “forbidden topics.” 


T happened a month or so ago that I 
| submitted a plan to a _ prospective 
client and lost out. The business 
went to another agent. A little later on, 
I contrived to meet the vice-president in 
charge of sales who made the decision, 
and asked him to tell me why. 


“We didn’t accept your plan,” he told 
me frankly, “mainly because we don’t 
want to put our money on a losing horse. 
You recommended magazines, and the 
Blank Company advocated newspapers. 
As nearly as I can find out, the maga- 
zines have been losing of late years, and 
the newspapers gaining—so we picked 
the newspapers. That is really about all 
there is to it.” 


“I’m a pretty good loser,” I replied. 
“I’m not trying to upset your decision. 
But let me ask you one question. As- 
suming that the facts are as stated— 
what’s it to you?” 

“Doesn’t it indicate,” he argued, “that 
the newspapers are a better bet when the 
majority of advertisers are spending 
their money for newspaper space?” 


The Follow-the-Crowd Advertiser 


“Not for you, it doesn’t,” I told him. 
“Even if it’s true—your problem con- 
cerns your business—not the majority of 
businesses. The vast majority of men 
use right-handed golf clubs, but that is 
nothing to you if you happen to be left- 
handed. You happen to be so situated 
that you can use magazine advertising to 
advantage. It is quite possible that you 
can do pretty nearly as well in the news- 
papers. I don’t think so. Nobody knows, 
absolutely. But I do know this, that 
what the other fellow does has nothing 
to do with the case. You have got your 
own conditions to meet, and not his.” 


I didn’t convince him. I didn’t try. 
For a long and somewhat varied experi- 
ence has taught me that a prejudice 
against certain mediums is about the 
toughest proposition there is. You can 
argue a man out of his pet copy ideas a 
whole lot easier than you can disabuse 
his mind of a preconceived notion about 
magazines, or newspapers, or billboards. 
It doesn’t matter which foot the shoe is 
on. He may have heard somewhere that 
newspaper advertising doesn’t pay as 
well as it did, or that the magazines are 
on the edge of bankruptcy, or some 
equally senseless chatter about outdoor 
advertising, and the notion is so firmly 


planted in his mind that it takes a crow- 
bar and a team of horses to get it out 
again. There are a whole lot of adver- 
tisers in the wrong mediums today, just 
on that account, and the population of 
what we call the advertising graveyard 
is steadily being increased for the same 
reason. 


This is a condition of affairs which in- 
jures everybody concerned. The adver- 
tiser wastes his money, and is likely to 
conclude that advertising “doesn’t pay.” 
The agent lcses a client. The mediums 
lose the business. Nobody gains any- 
thing permanently, and in the end the 
public has to pay the bill, just as it has 
to pay for any other form of waste and 
inefficiency. 


A Short-Sighted Policy 


To speak quite frankly, I think that 
this condition is in large part due to the 
mediums themselves—some of them, not 
by any means all. There is a tendency 
among some of the newspapers to regard 
magazine advertising as an out-and-out 
competitor; some of the magazines 
“knock” newspapers and business papers 
every chance they get; and some of the 
business papers are extravagantly bitter 
against what they consider “rival” me- 
diums. These are all industrious at 
spreading rumors, planting suspicions, 
and peddling malicious inferences. They 
spend as much time in talking down 
other mediums as they spend in talking 
up their own. They do not study the 
advertiser’s business to determine how 
and where their own medium can pay 
him best, but to find the strongest argu- 
ments to keep him out of another class 
of mediums. Their motto is, “Get the 
business if you can, but keep the other 
fellow from getting it anyway.” 


This policy of knocking competitive 
mediums is the source of many of the 
persistent and pestiferous rumors which 
distort the advertiser’s perspective, and 
lead him to jump at conclusions based on 
false premises. And the difficulty is in- 
tensified because the sales executive, who 
ultimately passes on advertising plans, 
seldom gets a chance to base his judg- 
ment upon anything else. In none of 
the text-books on advertising can he find 
a really comprehensive and impartial dis- 
cussion of mediums, and the advertising 
publications can be trusted to maintain a 
discreet and comprehensive silence on the 
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subject. I don’t blame them for that 
perfectly natural business policy. It 
would probably cost them money to 
adopt any other policy. There are 
certain newspaper publishers who would 
be sore as a boil at any statements 
which could be construed as a boost for 
Magazine advertising, and I know a few 
magazine publishers who would make 
Rome howl if it were pointed out that 
the Regal Shoe Company had abandoned 
the magazines in favor of the news- 
papers. The company did that for rea- 
sons which do not reflect upon the maga- 
zines at all, and at the same time the 
Knox Hat Company has shifted from 
newspapers to magazines. The reasons 
in both cases are interesting, and would 
be instructive to other advertisers if they 
could be plainly stated. But can you 
imagine the consternation in the breast 
of the business manager of an advertis- 
ing publication if they got into print? 
Yes? So can I. 

So it happens that the sales executive 
is left to draw his conclusions pretty 
much from what is told him by people 
with axes to grind, and his reading on 
the subject of mediums is almost exclus- 
ively of the nature of propaganda. Not 
that I object to propaganda. Heaven 
forbid! Propaganda is my business. 
But the result is unfortunate, because 
there are no standards by which the ad- 
vertiser can test his individual judgment. 
Rival propagandists simply beat against 
one another, and the advertiser comes out 
of it all with some notion like that of 
my late, lamented prospect who tried to 
pick the winning horse. 

The Hammer Versus the Hatchet 

There is no question that this is fre- 
quently disastrous from the point of 
view of the advertiser, and in the long 
run it is also injurious to the mediums 
themselves. For the true interest of any 
medium lies in making advertising profit- 
able to those who buy its space. If it 
is not profitable, the chances are that 
the advertiser will simply stop advertis- 
ing altogether, and join the anvil chorus 
which vociferates that “advertising 
doesn’t pay.” I think no demonstration 
is needed to show that the mediums 
would be better advised to abandon their 
destructive tactics, and devote their ef- 
forts exclusively to those advertisers who 
are clearly in a position to make the 
space pay. The advertiser who starts on 
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a small scale in the right mediums is 
very likely to grow to the point where he 
is able to use space profitably in all me- 
diums; while the man who starts in the 
wrong medium may be lost to advertis- 
ing altogether. 

As a matter of fact, it seems to me 
that all this uproar over newspapers ver- 
sus magazines, or trade papers versus 
something else is a good deal like argu- 
ing the case of hammer versus hatchet, 
or screwdriver versus chisel. The ad- 
vertiser has a certain job that he wants 
to do, and there are certain specific con- 
ditions under which it has got to be done. 
It is his problem to select the tools which 
_will do it most smoothly and most quickly 
and at smallest expense. And it doesn’t 
seem greatly to the advantage of any- 
body to bluff him into using a chisel to 
drive screws—though he might make 
shift to use one if he had nothing better. 


In short, I believe that one of the 
greatest needs among advertisers today 
is a careful and thoroughly impartial dis- 
cussion of advertising mediums; the pur- 
poses which each class of medium serves, 
and the conditions under which it can 
most profitably be used. I doubt if any 
greater service could be rendered to the 
business world, and to the advertising 
fraternity as well, than to have this 
great subject of mediums discussed with 
candor and with courage. I don’t mean 
to infer that it can ever be reduced to a 
set of infallible formulae which will take 
the place of individual judgment. I don’t 
imagine that any rules can be formulated 
which will hold without a multitude of 
exceptions. I haven’t a notion that the 
last word on the subject is likely to be 
said, or that the problem of mediums will 
ever be wrapped up in a brown paper 
parcel and tied with a pretty pink string. 
But I do believe that an intelligent and 
fearless discussion will give business men 
a grasp of certain principles which can 
be generally relied upon as a basis for 
judgment, and by which the claims of 
rival propagandists can be tested. 


The Right Message for the Medium 


Take this question of magazines or 
newspapers, for example. It is one of 
the commonest occurrences for a pros- 
pective advertiser to be faced with that 
alternative; one agent recommending the 
one medium, and the other agent as 
strongly in favor of the other. Usually 
—in at least nine cases out of ten—it is 
the sales executive who must make the 
ultimate decision, and he is very seldom 
a man with a technical knowledge of 
advertising values. In some cases it 
may, in the end, make very little differ- 
ence either way, but in many cases the 
whole success of his effort may depend 
upon his decision. What recourse has 
he except to listen to what is told him, 
and make his decision upon the basis of 
some rather vague and general impres- 
sions? 

Generally the battle rages over the 
question of distribution, and the relative 
advantages of localized and nation-wide 
circulation. And generally the localized 
circulation —the newspaper —has_ the 
initial advantage, because the sales ex- 
ecutive can put his finger on it, and 
knows exactly how and where to back it 
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up with merchandising effort. But this 
question of matching circulation against 
distribution of the product is only half 
the story. Sometimes it is the more im- 
portant half, and sometimes it isn’t. 


What the sales executive should under- 
stand, it seems to me, is that when he 
buys advertising space he is not only 
buying an audience, but he is buying an 
audience which is in a certain mood— 
a certain frame of mind. That may 
seem very intangible, and so it is. But it 
lies at the very root of the difference be- 
tween newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing. The influence of advertising is 
wholly intangible anyway, because it is 
exerted in somebody’s mind. A vast deal 
of it is so superlatively intangible as to 
be wholly subconscious. Business men 
have no occasion to shy at the intangible, 
however, since they are perfectly familiar 
with that species of property known as 
good-will, which is about as intangible 
a commodity as may be imagined—and 
about the most valuable. 


Catching the Prospect on the Run 


The difference between newspaper and 
magazine advertising, then, is very 
largely a difference in the mental atti- 
tude of the reader. Every salesman 
knows that he must adopt different tac- 
tics when his prospect is hurrying to 
catch a train, from those he would em- 
ploy when the prospect is leisurely mak- 
ing the rounds of the golf course. It 
may be the same prospect in both cases, 
but the difference in mental attitude is 
controlling. It is not wholly a matter of 
time, either, but a question of receptivity. 
The salesman’s instinct tells him that the 
prospect is in the mood to receive cer- 
tain ideas presented in a certain way, 
and that his mind will reject a different 
presentation. 


Exactly the same thing applies to 
magazine or newspaper advertising. It is 
quite conceivable that the same people 
will be reached in either case, but their 
reaction to a given argument is likely to 
be quite different. The good copy writer 
takes this into consideration, just as the 
good salesman does, and pitches his 
magazine copy in a different key. In 
the newspaper he knows that he must 
get his big story over quickly and in- 
cisively, just as the reporter tries to get 
the whole substance into the first para- 
graph, and repeats it later with elabora- 
tions. There is no waiting until the last 
paragraph to spring the denouement; no 
working up to the climax. The climax 
is relased in the headline and first para- 
graph, and the events leading up to it 
are brought out later. This is news- 
paper technique, which applies to adver- 
tising quite as clearly as it does to the 
news columns. 


Magazine technique, as everybody 
knows, is a different proposition. The 
magazine writer approaches his audience 
when it is in a different frame of mind; 
more at leisure, more contemplative, 
more inclined to weigh one idea against 
another. Thus he is likely to adopt pre- 
cisely the opposite method of approach, 
and keep his climax for the bottom of the 
last column. This also is, to a large ex- 
tent, reflected in magazine copy. 


Let me emphasize right here that from 
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the standpoint of the individual sales ex- 
ecutive it is not a question as to which 
medium is the most valuable. There are 
very few concerns which could not profit- 
ably use both newspapers and magazines 
in conjunction with one another, given 
adequate distribution for the goods and 
the ability to finance the appropriation. 
But the ordinary concern, which starts 
advertising for the first time, is seldom 
in that fortunate position. It is gener- 
ally the case that only a limited amount 
of money can be spent at the moment, 
and the question is wholly one of ex- 
pediency: which medium can be best 
adapted to the conditions, since we can- 
not use both? We have a certain story 
to tell. Can it be told more easily and 
forcefully by the headline-and-first-para- 
graph method, or does it demand the 
more leisurely and contemplative treat- 
ment? To which presentation will the 
greatest number of minds react in the 
shortest space of time? How can we 
most quickly arrive at the point where 
we can afford to use both forms of pres- 
entation, and support the one with the 
other? 

As already stated, I think that most 
sales executives have a leaning towards 
newspaper advertising, for the reason 
that it is definitely localized, and can 
readily be backed up with sales efforts. 
That is a big advantage, and there are 
a great many products for which this lo- 
calized circulation is absolutely essential. 
On the other hand, the magazine has an 
advantage which should not be over- 
looked in the opportunity it offers for a 
different presentation, and an approach 
to the reader’s mind under different con- 
ditions. There are many products of 
such a nature that it is practically im- 
possible to do them full justice unless 
the prospect is in the mood to dive be- 
neath the surface and inwardly digest 
ideas which are not immediately obvious. 
An intelligent choice of mediums, I am 
frank to say, is not the easiest task in 
the world, and commonly requires a good 
deal more thought than is involved in a 
mere counting of noses and listening to 
competitive arguments. 

More Information Needed 

This is a subject which, in my opinion, 
ought to be open to discussion and ought 
to be discussed. For it is the one sub- 
ject connected with advertising which is 
least understood, not only by sales execu- 
tives but by advertising men themselves. 
It presents a large and extremely fertile 
field which is ready for the plow, and the 
surface of it has scarcely been scratched. 
We who are doing our humble best to 
make advertising less and less of a 
gamble are continually running up 
against this lack of any intelligent basis 
for judgment about mediums. And if 
advertising is ever going to attain to the 
dignity which some of us look for—to a 
standing comparable to the practice of 
engineering or dentistry, for example— 
this conspiracy of silence on the subject 
of mediums has got to be broken. It will 
be broken—when business-men demand 
it hard enough. 

I think you will find that the truth will 
hurt nobody, and that a better under- 
standing of advertising values will be a 
benefit to all. 
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Plan No.9 for Following Up Inquiries 


By Edward H. Schulze 


Each month Mr. Schulze gives a concrete idea helpful in turning more inquiries into sales. These 
ideas are not limited to plans or methods which may have been successful in some particular 


line of business but of no value to you. 


On the contrary, you will realize that each idea is fun- 


damentally sound, and we suggest you try the eight plans shown in SALES MANAGEMENT. 


VERY sales executive understands, 
k, of course, that the more you know 

about the financial condition, needs 
and desires of your prospect the easier 
it is to develop a strong sales presenta- 
tion that will sell him. That is a basic 
rule of good salesmanship, whether per- 
sonal or by the written word. 

But few sales executives have appre- 
ciated the big opportunities of using the 
mails to “get a line” on the inquirer, 
and thus increase the percentage of sales 
to inquiries. 

That is the object of the Questionnaire 
Plan, which is now a permanent and suc- 
cessful factor among sellers who realize 
the benefits of scientific follow-up work. 

The Questionnaire Plan must not be 
confused with the Acknowledgment Plan 
shown in a previous issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. The Questionnaire Plan goes 
much further and secures far more “in- 
side dope.” 

How to Start 


As soon as you find your sales to in- 
quiries slipping, incorporate in the early 
part of your follow-up a letter offering 
the inquirer some valuable data, useful 
advertising novelty or other inducement. 
It may be a labor-saving chart, an Ever- 
sharp pencil, or something equally use- 
ful; whatever you use, it must be some- 
thing the inquirer would be glad to get 
for nothing. Your letter might start off 
like this: 


“Attention, Purchasing Agent! 

“Do you want one of our popular 
Charts on Tool Steel Hardening Hints? 
We are arranging to print a limited 
number for complimentary distribution. 

“This chart shows (1) the eight most 
frequent faults in hardening steel, (2) 
the appearance of the tool resulting from 
the fault, (3) appearance of fracture 
and, what is most important, (4) the 
means of correcting the fault where pos- 
sible. 

“We will print this interesting chart 
18x24, wall size, on strong serviceable 
cloth, so that it can be hung in your 
Hardening Room for ready reference. 
Your foreman will appreciate your ob- 
taining one for him. 

“If you will kindly fill out the enclosed 
blank and return it to us, we shall re- 
ciprocate by seeing that you get the at- 
tractive Steel Hardening Chart by return 
mail. Return stamped envelope is en- 
closed for your convenience. 


“Very truly yours,” 
Such a letter will pull from twenty to 


sixty per cent replies, depending upon 
conditions. 


Up to this point you have doubtless 
been thinking that you are “giving 
away” something, which in itself is not 
a hard task. But we are not so foolish 
as to do all this without a very definite 
object. 

With the letter you send a Question- 
naire Blank, and it is the preparation of 
this form that calls for the utmost 
cleverness. 


The blank does not ask blunt questions, 
or questions the purpose of which are 
too obvious. In fact, the success of the 
Questionnaire Blank has been so great, 
where it has been subtly phrased, that 
we cannot show any examples in this 
article for the good reason that those 
now using such forms have copyrighted 
the phraseology and jealously keep it for 
their own purpose. 

However, because the writer of this 
article was responsible for the prepara- 
tion of many of these forms, we shall try 
to describe to you the general method of 
getting up a Questionnaire Blank. If 
you require further information SALES 
MANAGEMENT will gladly furnish it as 
applied to your particular problem. 


The Questionnaire Blank 

First, keep in mind that the object of 
the Questionnaire Plan is to give you a 
“line on” the prospect—his needs, habits, 
present equipment, finances and desires. 
This for use either for intensive follow- 
up work, where you will concentrate your 
arguments along lines exactly appealing 
to the inquirer because of your intimate 
knowledge of his “soft spots,” or use 
this data to forearm your salesman in 
order that he may know what facts to 
emphasize in making his presentation. 
“Forewarned is forearmed,” and that 
briefly describes the sole object of this 
plan. It is to get you facts without 
which you might be “barking up the 
wrong tree” and never know why sales 
were slipping. 

If you are selling to factories, for ex- 
ample, your Questionnaire Form would 
bring out the approximate requirements 
as to production, whether competitors’ 
equipment is being used, kind of work 
your product will be called on to per- 
form, conditions under which it would 
be used, etc. You could learn the ap- 
proximate floor space, and in that way 
get your line on the “size of plant” and 
“buying power.” You would get these 
answers not by crudely asking outright 
questions but you would, as far as pos- 
sible, put the query indirectly. 

In selling to merchants, for example, it 
would be possible to learn what type of 
delivery service was used, by phrasing 
the question, “Do you want occasional 
data on cutting down delivery expense? 
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Check whether you use electric or gaso- 
line trucks, and whether one, one and 
one-half, two ton capacity, so exact data 
will be furnished you.” There are un- 
limited opportunities for getting in- 
quirers to give the seller an idea how to 
appeal to them most successfully. But 
do not let the inquirer know he is being 
qualified for certain propositions. 


You can appreciate that fore-knowl- 
edge of the size, or of the present equip- 
ment, or of the requirements of the 
prospects will enable you to show just 
how others are using your product in the 
same field, or of the same size of busi- 
ness. 


Knowing the present position, earn- 
ing power, and home conditions will en- 
able the specialty manufacturer to fit his 
appeal to the actual requirement of the 
inquirer. Sales are often made to con- 
sumers through the appeal that the pros- 
pect lives in his own home, or has a 
growing family, or has a wife who might 
share in the joys of possession of the 
product. 

The Emotional Appeal 


Contractors might be better sold by a 
more intimate knowledge of the type 
work done by each inquirer. Office man- 
agers are more successfully approached 
when one has an idea of the size of the 
office force and nature of the work 
(highly specialized, general clerical, etc.). 
The merchant appealing to “cheap trade” 
must naturally be sold on a different ap- 
peal than one selling to the elite. 


It is more and more realized that 
ninety per cent of selling to be done is 
on appeal to emotions rather than logic. 
This should not be so, but it is. Someone 
learns of a “pet theory” of the inquirer, 
or has “inside lines,” and puts over the 
sale not because of a better product, but 
because of a better knowledge of the in- 
quirer than his competitor. 


Get closer to your inquiries. Don’t ex- 
pect the same generalities to produce 
maximum results when applied willy- 
nilly to all inquiries. Use the same com- 
mon sense in following up inquiries by 
mail as with personal calls. You would 
not make the same sing-song presenta- 
tion to every inquirer you called on. You 
would “draw him out,” apply your argu- 
ments to his particular needs and fit 
your talk to that prospective buyer. You 
can and should handle inquiries the same 
way—getting a “line on” your prospect 
and building up the sale not on hap- 
hazard selling arguments, but hitting the 
bull’s-eye by aiming right at what you 
know is the heart of interest to the in- 
quirer. Try the Questionnaire Form, 
and you'll be surprised how many new 
ideas you can add to your selling talk. 
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How to advertise 
without waste 


When you enter the public prints 


you pay for circulation. But how 
many readers never see your adver- 
tisement? How many pay no atten- 
tion? Waste is unavoidable. 


Premium 
Advertising 


is advertising without waste. Not shotgun 
selling. Every shot is aimed—a rifle bullet 
bound to reach its mark. Premiums solve 
the substitution problem, interest all members 
of the family, help salesmen to introduce the 
line—and generally benefit manufacturers, 
retailers, and consumers. 


Our Plan 


relieves you of all worry and_ bother. 
Briefly, this is the way we work: you enclose 
a coupon in the package, or designate a por- 
tion of the label as a redemption token. We 
do the rest—including compiling the catalog; 
carrying all stocks; shipping direct to con- 
sumers as articles are called for (you pay 
only for articles as shipped). 


The articles we supply include Eastman 
Cameras, Eversharp Pencils, Phoenix 
Hosiery, Waltham and Elgin Watches—and 
scores of other branded favorites. 


Here are a few of the many concerns of outstand- 
ing importance that include Premium Advertising 
in their sales promotion plans. Most of them use 
our Premium Service. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE Co. 
QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Swirt & COMPANY 

CAROLENE Propucts Co. 
WRIGLEY MANUFACTURING Co. 
AuToStrop SAFETY RAzor Co. 
THE SHEFFIELD CONDENSED MILK Co. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
CurTis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
COLGATE & COMPANY 

UNITED DruG COMPANY 
WAPLES-PLATTER Co. 
ARBUCKLE COFFEE Co. 

NOWAK MILLING Corp. 

THE WOOLSON SPICE Co. 


Two short, crisp booklets tell the complete 
story. Send for them today. 


The PREMIUM SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 
199-201 Franklin Street 
New York City 


Send the booklets, “‘The Why of Premium Giving” 
and “Our Service.” 
Name 

Title... 

Firm...... 
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Does It Pay to Hire Salesmen 
Without Selling Experience? 


So much time, patience and money is often required to train inexperi- 
enced men that many sales managers seek only salesmen who have had 


several years previous selling experience. 


Yet other sales managers 


find these men often have to unlearn so much that they are no less 


trouble than the green man. 


The experience of the Chicago-Stutz Com- 


pany in hiring a salesman without previous selling experience throws 
some interesting light on this subject because the salesman romped 
ahead of the entire sales force and outsold every other Stutz salesman 


in the country. 


= O more new or green salesmen 
N for me,” said a sales manager 
who recently visited the edi- 
torial department of the Dartnell organ- 
ization, “they require so much time and 
attention, make so many fool promises, 
and write so much about future good 
prospects that I have decided not to hire 
any more men unless they have had at 
least three years’ steady experience as 
salesmen. 


“It is all right,” he continued, “to take 
pride in building your own organization, 
but two or three green salesmen, who do 
not understand the fundamentals of busi- 
ness, will use up so much of your time 
that I have promised myself not to 


’ bother with any more of them.” 


In discussing this question of green 
men, as compared with seasoned veterans 
the sales manager of a large paint com- 
pany recently said, “We hire men with- 
out previous experience every once in a 
while, merely to keep our old men out 
of the rut. When we hire a new man 
who makes good from the start we make 
a big fuss over it for the purpose of 
prodding our older men. Usually these 
new men step in and do something the 
older men have always claimed was im- 
possible, and on the whole, while new 
men do require more attention, the entry 
of two or three youngsters in any sales 
force each year is a good thing for the 
organization.” 


Are Salesmen Made or Born? 


Back and forth, pro and con this ques- 
tion has been discussed time and again 
by sales managers. Outstanding ex- 
amples of successful concerns who follow 
both policies can always be cited to prove 
either side of the question, but one of 
the most unusual cases on record comes 
to light in the closing of the recent 
Sales Sweepstakes and Master Sales- 
man’s Contest conducted by the Stutz 
Motor Car Company of Indianapolis. 

This contest was won by a salesman 
whose experience in any sort of sales 
work extends back but six months. In 
the face of competition from salesmen 
from all parts of the country, who have 
had years of automobile selling experi- 
ence, this salesman won the contest 
through sheer ability to make the most 
calls. 

The winner of the contest, Lloyd C. 
Casey, was formerly an officer in the 
United States Navy. For the past 
twenty years he has served in every im- 
portant international dispute, from the 
siege of Pek’n to the late World War. At 
the end of the war Casey was a lieuten- 
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ant with a long and honorable record, 
but due to a growing family responsi- 
bility it was necessary for him to seek 
employment in some commercial line. He 
decided that he wanted to sell automo- 
biles, and after some persuasion F. D. 
Cerf of the Chicago-Stutz Company was 
finally induced to give him a trial. 


He asked for no drawing account, or 
guarantee of any kind, and seldom re- 
quested a car to aid him in making calls. 
He rode the street cars and elevated 
trains, or walked. 


He Made Lots of Calls 


Speaking of the methods employed by 
Casey, Mr. Cerf says, “His daily report 
cards show that, day after day, he made 
as high as thirty personal calls. Seldom, 
if ever, did he ask for the use of an auto- 
mobile. Despite the fact that it was six 
weeks before he made his first sale, he 
did not become discouraged. 


“Our records show that Casey actually 
called on 836 prospects between Decem- 
ber 18th and May 19th. Among his 
prospects are nearly one hundred Stutz 
owners.” 

“Casey’s experience is the exception 
that proves the rule,” said one sales man- 
ager when we discussed the question 
with him. “It doesn’t mean that we 
ought to go out and hunt up men who 
have never had any previous selling ex- 
perience, just because this man won a 
prize, but it does mean that hard and 
fast rules, about employing only experi- 
enced men should be abolished, so that 
the sales manager can hire these excep- 
tional men when they come along, re- 
gardless of whether or not they have had 
previous experience. 


It is estimated that more than three 
thousand hardware dealers will attend 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Winchester Clubs to be held at 
the Coliseum in Chicago June 25th-28th. 
In addition to the Winchester and Sim- 
mons lines of hardware it is said that 300 
hardware and sporting goods manufac- 
turers will also exhibit. In order to 
stimulate attendance there will be a prize 
drawing held each day (except June 
27th) only those being in attendance at 
the time of the drawing being allowed to 
participate. 


The Mexican House of Deputies has 
authorized the expenditure of six million 
pesos in 1923 for the development of irri- 
gation projects in the state of Chihua- 
hua. 


Sales Advertising 
Manager Manager 


Yet Again Ve Say! The Sales Manager, the Advertising 
Manager, and the intelligent well equipped printing organization 
is the Three-Point Power back of the production of effective 
printed sales literature —the kind of printed sales literature 
that Invites Attention, Creates Interest, and Promotes Desire 


Our organization, nationally recognized as being 
serviceable, has been built, and is maintained, 
by intelligent co-operation with the Sales 
and Advertising Managers of its customers 


MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER COMPANY 


Producers of SALES-MAKING ADVERTISING 
1320-1334 South Wabash Avenue 3 CHICAGO 
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Progressive Advertisers 
Recognize the Houston 


Chronicle as the Official 
Advertising Medium of 


South Texas 


With a total of 11,835,686 lines in the 
Chronicle in 1922 against 8,399,422 lines 


in Houston’s second paper— 


and 5,571,384 lines in the Chronicle for 
the first five months of 1923 against 
3,447,836 in Houston’s second paper. 


The Reason 


a steady, consistent increase in circulation 
over second paper during past ten years 
culminating in Post-Office report of April ° 
1, 1923, showing 


Chronicle 56,908 
2nd paper 42,271 
Chronicle lead 14,637 


A bona fide, gilt edge circulation built up 
without the aid of schemes or premiums. 


Write for new Chronicle Trade Data Book 
for Sales Managers, executives and space 
buyers. 


The Houston Chronicle 


Published at Houston, Texas, where seventeen railroads meet the sea 
M. E. Foster, Publisher 


Steve Kelton, John M. Branham Company 
Manager, National Advertising National Representatives 
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Texas Has Seceded! 


The Lone Star State, once a republic 
in itself, once a leading member of the 
Southern Confederacy, again has thrown 
aside support from the rest of the coun- 
try and is “on its own”’—this time in 
production and marketing. 

The South has been known as an ex- 
clusive cotton land, and the average sales 
manager, not to mention the general 
“Yankee” public, has formed mental pic- 
tures of cotton rows extending from E] 
Paso to Atlantic City. 

Texas, however, is a part of this ex- 
clusive cotton land in spirit only. Texas 
and Arkansas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico, in reality are NOT southern 
states. They are grouped as southwest- 
ern states and are worked as such by 
hundreds of successful advertisers. Con- 
ditions affecting what is known as the 
South do not affect these states, except in 
a most indirect way. 

Texas, in fact, is an empire within it- 
self. It has four separate and distinct 
markets, all of which are important and 
profitable. 

The great size of this state has brought 
industrial and commercial division from 
within. South Texas does not depend 
upon any other part of the state for its 
prosperity, except in that many of the 
products are concentrated in Houston 
for shipment by water to all parts of 
the world. 


Ship Channel Connects Houston 
With the Gulf 


In addition to a fifty-mile ship channel 
connecting Houston with the Gulf of 
Mexico, many other things contribute to 
this city’s prosperity. Houston is the 
jobbing and financial center for the 
wealthy coastal oil fields. It is a pros- 
perous jobbing center and supplies to a 
great extent the trade territory within 
150 miles. More than $100,000,000 worth 
of products are manufactured annually 
in this city of 200,000 people. With its 
water front and docking facilities, many 
additional industries are being attracted 
to this point. More than $30,000,000 
now are invested in industrial plants on 
the ship channel, and these figures are 
being rapidly increased. While cotton 
contributes to Houston’s support, it is not 
because quantities of cotton are raised in 
that vicinity. Cotton is shipped from the 
port of Houston to all parts of the civil- 
ized world. Lumber, rice, oil and wool 
also are shipped in large quantities. 


A City of Merchants 


The citizens of Houston are proud of 
their city. It is a city of merchants— 
merchants who are aggressive—mer- 
chants who are alive to the possibilities 
and who are constantly building up their 
business. Of all the markets in the 
southwest, sales managers are finding 
that their business is more easily built 
on a stable basis in Houston, since the 
diversified industries make for good busi- 
ness conditions practically all of the 
time. They build for permanence when 
they create a demand in Houston. Real- 
izing this, sales managers more and more 
are turning their attention to this south- 
western market and in making and exe- 
cuting such plans, are laying the founda- 
tion for outlets of their factories when 
other markets are affected by conditions 
which curtail their sales. 

Houston, Texas, is one of the nation’s 
most fertile markets. 


(Advertisement) 
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The farmer’s wife keeps step © 

qwith her city cousin and her 

husband in all modern con- 
veniences 


Photos courtesy Prairie Farmer 
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Why Farmers Buy Canned Goods 


Once considered negligible market for packaged goods 
farmers prove responsive to sales efforts on canned milk, 
oleomargarine, package meats and similar products 


m O wonder the farmers haven’t 

N any money,” said a salesman to 

a member of the Dartnell Edi- 
torial Staff recently. He was discussing 
a trip he had recently completed through 
the southern states. This trip took him 
into some of the very smallest towns, 
and in some cases far away from the 
railroad, out to the little plantation 
stores that supply the “hands” on two 
or three large plantations and cater to 
little other trade. 

“Why, I saw fresh cabbages, oleomar- 
garine, and condensed milk for sale in 
those little stores out in the country. It 
seems to me that the farmers are over- 
looking a bet in buying products which 
they ought to raise on their own farms.” 

In a measure that salesman was right. 
But that is not what we are concerned 
with as sales managers. What we are 
interested in is what the farmer actually 
buys, and whether or not many of the old 
traditions about the limitation of farm 
markets are myths, or hard facts. 

Take the matter of canned milk. It is 
said that farm families consume more 
than fifty-two per cent of the entire out- 
put of canned or condensed milk. The 
writer confesses that it was a shock to 


By Eugene Whitmore 


him when he learned this, but there is a 
good reason behind it. Mr. and Mrs. 
Farmer are not throwing money away 
for canned milk without a sound reason. 
The truth is that it is often cheaper to 
buy canned milk and sell all their fresh 
milk and cream to the dairies. The fact 
remains, whether we think it is good 
business or not, that the farmer is a 
large consumer of canned milk. 

Another instance where we are apt to 
let our previous conceptions of farm life 
mislead us is the tradition regarding 
the soap market among farm families. 
Some sales managers selling soap claim 
that farmers’ wives make their own soap. 
Indeed some of them do—that’s why the 
patent medicine almanacs are in such 
great demand. In portions of the coun- 
try there is an old superstition, or tradi- 
tion, that the best time for making soap 
is when the moon is “right.” Yet re- 
gardless of how much laundry soap is 
made on the farm an investigation among 
a large group of farm families reveals 
the fact that the average farm family 
uses 105 bars of laundry soap per year. 
Seemingly a market well worth cultivat- 
ing. The same investigation indicates 
that the average yearly consumption of 
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toilet soap among farm families is 
thirty-seven bars per year. 

One of the large packers is responsible 
for the statement that farm families 
consume fifty-nine per cent of the total 
output of oleomargarine, for the same 


reasons that they use so much canned 
milk. 


Many of the prosperous farmers of 
today run their farms as carefully as 
the average business man runs his fac- 
tory, office or shop. Labor is high and 
scarce and the farmer devotes his time 
to the work that holds the greatest 
profits. If it is cheaper for him to go to 
the store and buy a head of cabbage, 
than it is for him to raise it, why who 
can blame him? For fear of being mis- 
understood let me state that it is not my 
purpose to try to prove that farmers 
don’t raise their own garden produce, 
or that they are flocking to the stores to 
deplete the shelves of canned goods of all 
sorts. That is far from the true situa- 
ticn. Many farmers perhaps have never 
tasted canned milk; thousands of them 
would probably turn up their noses at 
anything but their own rich yellow but- 
ter. Yet that is no reason why careful 
cultivation of the farm market should 
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be neglected by the sales manager who 
hopes to achieve the widest sale and dis- 
tribution of his product. 


An interesting sidelight on new uses 
of old products is seen in the current 
farm paper campaign of The Fleisch- 
mann Company which is advertising dry 
yeast for stock and poultry. This com- 
pany has developed a special yeast for 
use in feeding hogs, cattle, horses and 
poultry. Think what an enormous new 
market this will develop if successful! 

Several years ago the Gulbransen- 
Dickinson people decided that the farm 
home was a logical market for their 
player-pianos. An intensive drive in 
farm papers is said to have been largely 
responsible for the rapid strides made by 
this comparative newcomer in the piano 
business. 

Farm paper copy that talks in the 
farmer’s language is of course the kind 
that is going to be most interesting to 
the farmer, but to do this one does not 
have to stoop to the comic-supplement 
conception of farm phraseology. An in- 
teresting method of handling this situa- 
tion is found in part of the copy now 
running in farm papers in behalf of Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes. One paragraph in a 
recent advertisement reads: 


“Every work day it takes more than 
the annual output of a 450-acre farm to 
supply the raw corn used in the ‘million 
packages a day’ made in the Kellogg 
factories.” 

The Market for Food Products 


There may be breakfast food sales 
managers who contend that the farmer’s 
morning meal consists of a generous por- 
tion of steaming hot corn meal mush, a 
cup of coffee and perhaps some home 
made preserves and home cured ham or 
bacon, yet others are finding and de- 
veloping a real market for their foods 
among the farmers, because they realize 
that after all the farmer is in many 
ways no different from the city chap— 
perhaps as far as advertising is con- 
cerned he is even more susceptible. 

The farm market is not a market that 
can be cultivated only by the manufac- 
turers of implements, silos, stock and 
poultry feed, cream separators, or stump 
pullers—it is worthy of as wide a diver- 
sity of advertising and sales effort as 
is the urban market. 

Armour & Company have recently cen- 
tered a nation-wide drive to increase 
sales of their packing products to 
farmers. A recent announcement to 
their salesmen reads, in part: “The pres- 
ent farm paper campaign presents the 
first organized drive to impress upon 
rural communities the qualities of 
Armour’s Star Ham, Bacon and Lard— 
to help open the farm market—a market 
that represents one of the greatest buy- 
ing potentials of the United States.” 

It is probably true that a large number 
of the country’s farm homes consume 
only their own home-killed and cured 
hams and bacon. They may also render 
their own shortening, but nevertheless 
the packers have found that enough of 
them do not do this work to make it 
profitable for the packers to go after the 
business aggressively. 

That many salesmen and sales man- 
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agers are allowing their prejudices, or 
trade traditions to be responsible for 
passing up much profitable farm busi- 
ness is shown by the following excerpt 
from a letter recently sent out by the 
sales manager of a canning company to 
all his salesmen. 

“It has come to my attention that 
many of our men who drive cars are 
driving through from town to town with- 
out stopping at the country stores along 
the road. In checking over sales re- 


Farm Market Shows 
Big Improvement 


“The farmers of the nation 
will get between $1,500,- 
000,000 and $2,000,000,000 
more than last year for crops. 
Debts are being reduced. 
Farmers are buying more 
freely the things they need. 
The effect on business gener- 
ally should be helpful. 


“The year 1923 should see 
a more nearly normal relation 
between prices of things pro- 
duced on the farm and things 
produced in the cities and in- 
dustrial centers. 


“As we stop a bit and look 
backward we can see that 
very considerable ground has 
been gained by the great ma- 
jority of farmers, and we face 
this year with renewed hope, 
and with that courage from 
the realization that we are 
really making progress. 

“Speaking generally, times 
are better, much better, than 
a year ago, both for agricul- 
ture and for industry. Crops 
have been good, on the whole. 
Prices of the major crops are 
mostly considerably higher.” 


—The Armour Magazine. 


pcrts I have recently found that several 
of the salesmen have been getting some 
interesting orders from these crossroad 
stores, and from now on I want every 
salesman to stop at all stores he passes, 
whether they are two or twenty miles 
from the nearest town. 

“It is not true that farmers never buy 
canned goods. Crop failures, the press 
of other work at canning time, under- 
estimating their needs, and a dozen other 
reasons may prevent the farmer’s wife 
from putting up enough fruits or vege- 
tables. 

“When most of our men still used the 
trains exclusively the country stores 
probably would not have been able to 
give us enough business to make it worth 
while to drive out and call on them, but 
now that you men are passing many 
country stores all the time it is foolish to 
drive by without stopping.” 

It is true that many country stores 
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have gone out of business since the com- 
ing of automobiles and paved highways, 
so it is not true that the farm trade is 
solely the property of the country 
stores. Many of the smaller towns, from 
thirty thousand down to seven or eight 
hundred, depend largely upon the trade 
from the surrounding farm communities, 
hence these stores are quick to feel the 
influence of advertising to the farmers. 
While at this early date any prediction 
about the buying power of the farmers 
during the coming fall and winter is of 
necessity based on a number of “ifs,” 
there can be no doubt but that there will 
be an improvement in buying by farmers 
—but even should there be none, the 
farm market remains worthy of cultiva- 
tion. The increase in mail order sales 
is indicative of increased buying in farm- 
ing districts. Many sales managers are 
warning their salesmen of the increase 
in mail order buying as proof that 
dealers are neglecting farm trade. 


Sales May Be Spotted 

Alfred H. Bartsch, general sales man- 
ager of the Bosch Magneto Corporation, 
sounds a timely bit of advice when he 
says, in a recent letter, “All states and 
all sections will not return like business 
for like effort. Conditions will have to 
be considered carefully and concentra- 
tion placed where conditions prove best. 
In other words the West, more than any 
other section of the country, will require 
selective selling activities.” 

While the primary purpose of this 
article was to warn sales managers 
against assuming that certain peculiar- 
ities of the farm market render it un- 
worthy of cultivation on many products 
it is not amiss to call attention to the 
great strides that have been made in in- 
stalling modern home equipment by 
farmers. The extension of electric power 
to thousands of farm homes, the sales of 
thousands of electric and water power 
plants opens up new markets for all sorts 
of home appliances heretofore available 
only to city homes. 

The shortage of labor in many farm- 
ing districts will serve as a stimulus to 
sales in these lines, for in many states 
every available person is working in the 
fields this summer, the high wages being 
paid often inducing workers to the fields 
who have in the past been employed only 
in the homes. 

Late spring, and heavy rains in large 
areas of the farming districts will per- 
haps mean later crops this year; sales 
managers will profit by a careful study 
of conditions in each territory, brought 
about by the unusual season this year. 
Advertising schedules and sales efforts 
can be timed so as to reach farmers just 
after, or during their busiest season, 
depending of course upon the product, 
whether it is a luxury to be bought after 
the crops are harvested, or a piece of 
machinery to be used during the harvest. 
Circus tactics will come in good stead, 
and the sales managers who follow the 
route agents of the circuses in timing 
their sales efforts according to the crops, 
just as they time the arrival of the cir- 
cus to reach each district as the crops 
are laid by, will bring about better re- 
sults than can be expected from a hap- 
hazard working of the market. 


ADVERTISING PAGPS PGMOVED 


Who’s Boss of the Advertising? 


How to Settle the Old and Ever Present Conflict 
Between the Sales and Advertising Executives 


By Roy B. Simpson 


ager recently lost his job because 

he made certain changes in his 
plan without the approval of the sales 
manager. The trouble was not precipi- 
tated by the initiative of the advertising 
manager. It was admitted by everybody 
that the changes in the plan were helpful 
and necessary, but the sales manager 
ruled that he is responsible for the sales 
end of the business, therefore the adver- 
tising man exceeded his authority when 
he tinkered with an important unit in 
the sales campaign without the knowl- 
edge and consent of the head of the sales 
department. 


This raises the question, “Who is the 
real boss of the advertising department?” 
In an effort to settle this question amic- 
ably—there is much strife between two 
good men—they should be team-mates 
instead of brawlers over titles and au- 
thority. The advertising manager should 
be the sales manager’s right-hand man. 


Advertising Men and Barbers! 


About a year ago, the president of the 
largest employment concern in this coun- 
try stated to the writer that “Advertis- 
ing men change jobs more frequently 
than any other class excepting barbers.” 
This inspired me to make an investiga- 
tion—not to compare advertising men 
with barbers—but to learn how often 
advertising men change, and why. I 
carefully read the news notes in the ad- 
vertising magazines and investigated the 
records of many advertising men who 
are, more or less, well known to me. The 
results show that something is wrong. 


In one year, 157 advertising managers 
changed jobs one to three times. Some 
of them are men of high caliber and 
some had filled as many as three good 
positions in four years. Two capable 
men of my acquaintance have been ad- 
vertising managers for five different 
concerns in seven years, and all of them 
are national advertisers. 


As a rule, these men are proud and 
high-spirited, but under the right kind 
of urging they will bare their hearts and 
talk about their supposed failures. A 
few of them will indulge in a little self- 
pity by saying that they were not appre- 
ciated, or that certain officers and di- 
rectors who were unskilled in advertising 
became so critical that resignation was 
the only escape from a bad situation. 


There may be a few grains of truth in 
these statements, but the underlying rea- 
sons for the brief service of many adver- 
tising managers is their inability to get 
along amicably with the sales manager. 
Sometimes the sales manager is at fault, 
but in most cases the advertising man 
has only himself to blame for the loss of 
a good connection. 


a VERY competent advertising man- 


When the sales organization fails to 
make its quota, or if the cost of selling 
becomes so high that the dividend rate 
is reduced, the directors demand reasons 
for these unsatisfactory conditions. They 
do not go to the advertising manager for 
an analysis of the trouble. They call 
the sales manager, because the full re- 
sponsibility for the sales end of the busi- 
ness is on his shoulders. 

The sales manager knows that the en- 
tire machinery of selling is in his hands. 
Unless he is in complete harmony with 
his advertising department, he may 
blame the advertising for the slump and 
defend his traveling salesmen. When it 
comes to a showdown between these two 
executives, the sales manager invariably 
wins the argument. 

There are by far too many advertising 
men who shroud their work with mystery. 
They are fond of talking about “psycho- 
logical effect” and other terms which the 
hard-working go-getter at the head of 
the sales department doesn’t understand, 
and hasn’t time to master. The only 
thing that interests the sales manager 
is, “Will this advertising sell more of 
our goods?” If the advertising can not 
satisfactorily answer this question a 
revolution in that department is in- 
evitable. 

As Mr. Hearst says, “Advertising is 
salesmanship multiplied.” This is very 
true, but there is a marked distinction 
between the objective of the personal 
salesman and the purpose of printed 
salesmanship, commonly known as adver- 
tising. The lack of understanding of 
this difference, by both the advertising 
and sales manager, is often the starting 
point of their conflict. Let me illustrate: 


The Salesmen Were Skeptical 


Several years ago I was called to re- 
organize the advertising department of a 
manufacturer whose sales are around a 
hundred million dollars a year. This con- 
cern employs four hundred salesmen, 
most of whom were antagonistic to 
evrything that any advertising man 
might produce. The sales manager was 
opposed to any change in the advertis- 
ing policy. There seemed to be nothing 
but trouble ahead for the new man. 

After three months of hard work and 
study, we went into the mid-summer con- 
vention. Men gathered from all parts 
of the country—some of them were 
“hard-boiled” on the subject of advertis- 
ing. All were making big gains, and 
only a few had failed to make or exceed 
their quota. They did not want the plans 
changed in any way. Several were 
heard discussing the new man in terms 
which were anything but complimentary. 
One remarked, “If this here guy thinks 
he is going to learn us how to sell our 
line he has another guess coming.” 

Within five minutes these men were in- 
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Boston 


Connecticut 


is one of the most ac- 
tive and prosperous 


industrial districts of © 


the country. 


New Haven 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City 


is in the heart of the 
world’s center for the 
manufacture of household 
hardware, clocks, steel 
Wire, copper wire, rifles, 
ammunition, paper boxes, 
corsets, electrical and rub- 
ber goods. No city in the 
United States has so great 
a variety of manufactures 
in proportion to its popu- 
lation as New Haven. 


Cover this 
Market with 


The Register 


Daily and Sunday 


The Register with a circu- 
lation of over 36,000 copies 
—more than double that of 
its nearest competitors— 
completely blankets this 
responsive and profitable 
field. It brings maximum 
results to its advertisers at 
minimum cost. 


Over 36,000 Copies 
A One-Paper Field 


The Julius Mathews 


Special Agency 
801 Hartford Bldg., Chicago 
New York 


Detroit 
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On the Window— 


“Good-Ad” Signs 


of 


DECALCOMANIE 


that ‘‘Goes on Forever’’ 


On the Truck— 
On the Wall— 


One sign for all purposes— 
all signs for one cost 


The brilliant, non-fading colorings and 
the permanent qualities of “Good-Ad” 
Signs, are sufficient reasons for their use 
by many large and small manufac- 
turers—far superior to and much more 
economical than perishable printed 
signs or laborious, uneven hand painting. 


Send for actual Decalcomanie samples to try—also, for illustrated 
literature “S” and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer 


PALM, FECHTELER & COMPANY 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Ave., New York 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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vited to the advertising manager’s desk. 
He informed them he had the backing of 
the president and board of directors, and 
that he was not there to “learn” them 
anything, but might be able to SHOW 
them some things they had never before 
seen. Continuing, he said: 


“The big job of you men is to SELL 
TO the merchant. My big job is to 
SELL FOR the merchant. This is the 
difference between your department and 
the advertising department.” 


These men caught the point and passed 
it along. They had to admit that if the 
advertising would sell more goods FOR 
their customers it would be easier for 
them to sell more TO those same cus- 
tomers. On this basis we got together, 
and within six months every salesman 
was an enthusiastic advertising fan. Ap- 
proximately, seventy-five per cent of all 
new accounts were opened on _ the 
strength of the advertising plan before 
a sample was shown. 


Sales Manager Controls Advertising 


Every sales manager, who makes 
good, is undisputably the supreme ruler 
of every department which functions as 
a unit in the distribution of whatever 
the company produces. The advertising, 
mail order and follow-up departments 
may be in charge of competent men, with 
the title of manager or director, but all 
are necessary units of the sales depart- 
ment and should be responsible to the 
sales manager and subject to his orders. 
The sales manager should have full au- 
thority to select the advertising manager 
who is to work with him. He should be 
the one to select the advertising agency 
which is to serve his company. 


We are not interested in titles and au- 
thority as much as we are in cooperation 
and the kind of team-work that sells 
goods. Real team-mates work together 
all the time. They do not drift apart. 


During our investigation we found one 
advertising manager who went from a 
relatively small concern, where he had 
received a salary of $3,600 to a large 
competitor at a salary of $8,400 per year. 
He was employed on the testimony of 
those who appreciated his splendid abil- 
ity. The sales manager invited him to 
join the official lunch club, but within two 
weeks he made excuses and lunched with 
some one else. In six months he spent 
only three hours in the factory. Star 
salesmen invited him to make a trip with 
them, but he was too big a man. It was 
unnecessary. In one year he was fired. 
Lack of team-work. 

Another man—thirty-eight years of 
age—was employed by a concern whose 
sales are better than fifty million dol- 
lars. He is a star copy man and a good 
salesman. He asked us whether he 
should devote his time to copy or leave 
that detail to his agency and be a real 
executive. We advised him to study fac- 
tory methods, master the sales problems, 
cultivate every official and win their con- 
fidence, and all the while ask questions. 
He followed this advice. He has made 
good. He is a valuable running mate 
with the sales manager. They think and 
work along similar lines. 


When Old AttouintsFélfow the 
Salesmen to Competitors 


Simple Plans That Enabled One Sales Manager 
To Reduce Salesman-Turnover and Hold Accounts 


“ HEN I took over the Virginia- 
V \ Carolina territory my house 
might as well have been known 
as the Jones, or Brown, or Smith Manu- 
facturing Company, as well as by their 
real name. It would have meant just as 
much to the buyers. They didn’t know 
us from Adam’s off-ox. Today there 
isn’t a prospective buyer in the territory 
who doesn’t know us, and think well of 
us. I have the line so well established, 
and know the trade so thoroughly that I 
could quit any time and switch ninety 
per cent of the business to any other 
house in the trade.” 


A salesman was talking to a fellow 
traveler, and a sales manager in an en- 
tirely different line, sitting next to the 
two salesmen in a smoker, overheard that 
remark. 


“Typical salesman-boastfulness about 
his personal achievements, and his high 
standing with the trade,” thought the 
sales manager to himself. “All salesmen 
talk that way, and I suppose our sales- 
men have the same ideas,” the sales man- 
ager mused to himself as he pondered 
over the remark. But the more he 
thought of it the more he worried about 
it. Seemingly he couldn’t get it out of 
his mind. 


A week later when he was back at his 
desk, wading through the pile of mail 
waiting for him there, he was still think- 
ing about the chance bit of boastfulness 
he overheard in the smoker. He decided 
to check up the business they had lost in 
the past two years due to salesmen jump- 
ing over to competitors. 


The results. of his investigation 
startled him. It appeared as if the 
chance remark he overheard in the 
smoker was nothing short of gospel 
truth. Taking four territories where 
salesmen had left to join the ranks of 
competitors, he found that more than 
half the accounts went with the sales- 
man. Where the new salesman had been 
able to maintain the same volume of 
business as the former salesman, the new 
salesman had been forced to open up as 
many new accounts as he had old ones. 
In other words, for every hundred ac- 
counts then on the books, nearly half of 
them were new accounts, opened by the 
new salesman. Apparently the old sales- 
man had taken half the accounts with 
him. 

With this information the sales man- 
ager started in to correct that condition. 
First he instructed the accounting de- 
partment to give him a list of all cus- 
tomers who had not bought anything for 
six months. A carefully prepared letter 
was sent to these firms asking if they 
had any complaints. This letter was fol- 
lowed up by another letter containing a 
special offer. Then an illustrated letter 
went out offering certain special and sea- 
sonable items. 
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The campaign brought ex¢ellent re- 
sults. A number of old complaints were 
ironed out, and a goodly number of 
orders obtained. But the sales manager 
didn’t stop there. He wanted to learn 
why it was so easy for salesmen to 
switch business. It didn’t take long to 
find the answer either. 


Careful study of the relations between 
the house and the customer revealed the 
fact that about the only time the cus- 
tomers ever had any contact with the 
house was through the medium of bills, 
or letters written in answer to com- 
plaints. “They never hear a word from 
us, except when the salesman calls, 
when we answer a complaint or ask for 
payment of our account,” said the sales 
manager after wading through stacks of 
correspondence. 

An iron-clad rule was made that every 
active customer was to receive some sort 
of a personal letter four times a year. 
These letters developed into a sort of 
newsy collection of paragraphs which 
suggested ways for getting better serv- 
ice, and more profits out of the product. 
A study of the orders as they came over 
the desk of the sales manager suggested 
most of the letters. Whenever any 
plausible excuse for writing a customer 
was found the letter went out. The idea 
was to keep a close contact with the cus- 
tomer so that the salesman would not be 
the only point of contact, thus enabling 
him to “sew up” the trade, and take it 
with him in case he resigned. 

But it did more than that. It actually 
reduced turnover in the sales force. 
Gradually the salesinen realized that the 
customers bought from the house, as well 
as from the salesmen. They learned that 
they were but a cog in the business-get- 
ting machinery, and not the entire 
motive power. 


Sales managers in the hosiery field 
should take note that according to the 
latest reports there is an exceptional op- 
portunity for American manufacturers 
to develop a market for cotton hosiery 
in Hungary. The better qualities are 
manufactured locally only to a very 
limited extent. Black and white are the 
most popular, with both men and 
women, but there is also a small demand 
for dark blue, dark green, tan and gray. 
The importation of silk hose is not per- 
mitted. 


Opportunity knocks many times at the 
door of modern business men only to 
receive word that “We are in conference 
and can’t be disturbed.” 


Another report reaches us of the de- 
mand for sporting goods, especially golf, 
tennis and hunting equipment, in the 
Yangtze Valley. All sporting goods are 
obtained from Shanghai firms, who im- 
port them. 
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The LAY 0’ THE LAND 


and all other data essential to 
salesman and sales manager may 
be had at a glance by using Blum’s 
Commercial Maps. The character 
of towns, hotel accommodations, 
railroads, distances, etc., all before 
your eyes. 


All data strictly up-to-date. 


Blum’s Commercial Atlas 


is exclusively designed for sales managers 
and shows at a glance: 

The worth while towns 

Most effective routing 

Expense of covering the territory 
Price, Linen paper, 17x22 in. - - $25.00 
Junior Edition, 12x14 in. - - - $15.00 


Wall Map of U. S. 


Our wall map gives a birds’ eye view of 
the entire country and its sales possibil- 
ities. It is especially adapted for interstate 
routing. Mounted on either linen, compo 
beard or cork. Size 84x60 inches. 


Price $20 upward, according to mounting. 


Pocket Edition of U. S. Map 


showing every town from 20,000 up, 20x30 
in., 75c—29x37 in., $1.50. 


Pocket Edition 


Our pocket map is designed for the exclu- 
sive use of traveling men and shows the 
following: 

Railroad systems and distances between 
towns. 

It differentiates between main lines and 
branch lines. 

It differentiates, by means of type style, 
between towns of 25,000, 5,000 to 25,000 
and less than 5,000. 

It gives the latest population of each town 
together with a key showing the location 
of the towns. 

It gives the leading commercial hotels and 
hotel rates. 

It classifies the towns—whether they are 
industrial, agricultural, university, subur- 
ban or mining towns. 

It gives the leading industries of each town 
in the order of their importance. Price 
25¢c each—at Hotels and Stationers. 


Ask for Catalog 


BLUM MAP CO. 


3 West 29th Street, New York City 
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What Type of Salesman 
is Best? 


Do you choose a man because he is witty or serious; 
because he is dignified or unconventional; because 
he is talkative or says little; because he is business- 
like or because he is a good social mixer? 


There are successful salesmen of all types. There 
is no set pattern. 


Usually the successful salesman is he who knows 
his product well, who senses his prospect quickly 
and who applies his own personality, and his own 
method in bringing the two together. 


Advertising agencies, too, have personalities. "They 
have varied habits and policies in handling clients 
and their problems. 


No one size or type of advertising agency serves 
all clients satisfactorily. Some sales-managers have 
had success with an agency, small but adequate in 
personnel, tested sufficiently by experience, more 
given to work than to argument, less able in talk 
than in execution. 


FON DA=-~HAUPT 
COMPANY. ING 
286 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


An advertising agency that asks first what the 
sales-manager needs and then supplies ideas and 
their development to fit the particular conditions. 


INQUIRIES ARE WELCOMED 
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Commission: Plan Doubles 
Number of Calls 


By C. R. Dennis 
Manager, Union Match Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


HE problem, outlined in your 

March issue of SALES MANAGE- 

MENT confronting the food product 
manufacturer, is very similar to the one 
my firm solved early in 1921 by changing 
from the salary and expenses and bonus 
plan to a straight commission plan. 

Before the commission plan was 
adopted salaries ranged from $135 to 
$200 a month. Sixty to seventy-five calls 
a week with a half day’s work Saturday 
morning was considered a fair week’s 
effort and $750 worth of orders was a 
good week’s business. 

Now, by using the telephone, our men 
are making from 120 to 200 calls a week 
from Monday morning until Friday night 
each week and sales average $1,200 and 
often exceed $2,000 a week. 

A commission schedule was made, 
based on various size orders ranging 
from a minimum order of three cases to 
a hundred cases or more, with fixed. credit 
limits based on R. G. Dun & Co., ratings 
of which certain ones are termed “pre- 
ferred ratings” and others, “inferior rat- 
ings” by the people with whom we carry 
credit insurance. 

Next, a commission contract was pre- 
pared and draft submitted to our at- 
torneys and subsequently to the bonding 
company, in which the company is pro- 
tected against loss by salesmen misap- 
propriating moneys advanced them to be 
used “for business purposes only.” 


Commissions are paid on the fifth day 
of every month on “net shipments” made 
during the previous month and all re- 
fused and returned goods commissions 
are charged back to salesmen, together 
with freight charges and railroad storage 
charges. “Day by day,” happily, refused 
orders are becoming fewer and fewer. 

Having answered the second part of 
the problem first, because the rates of 
commissions to be paid and the method 
of financing salesmen must be determined 
and decided upon before the plan is 
ready for presentation to the sales force, 
I’ll now finish the first part. 

We had six branch office sales forces 
—of which Kansas City is one—to “sell” 
on the new plan, and, like this food 
manufacturer, we had our share of the 
“bottle-raised” or “weak-sister” type, a 
few of whom it was necessary to drop. 
Their places were filled with high grade, 
aggressive men who were accustomed to 
and who preferred the commission plan. 

And, as all true stories should end, 
we've all lived better and happier ever 
since. 


A Cincinnati sales mana r_ has 
printed in bold-face type on every appli- 
cation blank, “Positively No Drawing 
Accounts.” He says that only a fire or a 
machine gun can clear out a room-full 
of applicants with greater speed than to 
pass these applications among a group 
of men who have come in answer to a 
“Salesman Wanted” advertisement. 
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A Sales"Mariaseét Learns Why His Men 
Dread the Postman’s Whistle 


By John M. Garth 


A famous English editor once said that his readers liked to write letters about the “growing 
prevalence” of this or that. He said that if a wild lion were to escape the zoo and find its way 
to Trafalgar Square that he would receive next day a dozen letters from readers protesting 
against the “growing prevalence of lions in Trafalgar Square.” The same things often happen 
in sales organizations. One salesman forgets to properly extend a price. Straightway some- 
body gets out a general letter regarding the “growing pr evalence” of errors in pricing. Next 
day somebody else pens a missive about the “general tendency” among salesmen to neglect to 
send in names of prospects for the mailing list. The result is several envelopes a week stuffed 
tight with letters which the salesman could get along just as well without. If you don’t believe 
it read the experience of one sales manager related below in this article. 


N a factory, out on the west side, that 
I I visit quite often, they once had a 

plan of sticking a gummed red label 
on every order that should be shipped on 
a certain date. Factory rules required 
that this sticker be used only in cases of 
extreme emergencies, and then only spar- 
ingly. The idea was, when the factory 
received a red ticket order, that every- 
one who handled it would speed it 
through his department with the greatest 
haste, and pass it on to the next depart- 
ment without delay. The scheme worked 
admirably, and only once in many moons 
was shipment delayed on a _ red-ticket 
order. 

And then the war came on. The fac- 
tory was packed and jammed with rush 
orders. Soon everyone in the office, who 
had anything to do with scheduling 
orders, was making rather a liberal use 
of red tickets. Before they knew it, half 
the orders going through had red tickets 
on them. Complaint after complaint 
reached the superintendent that red 
ticket orders were being delayed. Cus- 
tomers complained, salesmen kicked lus- 
tily, and it seemed as if the red ticket no 
longer possessed any significance. So 
the superintendent investigated. In going 
through the plant he ran upon a red- 
headed Scotchman who usually said ex- 
actly what he thought. The Scotchman 
let the cat out of the bag. He explained 
the factory employees had so many red 
ticket orders that they had devised a spe- 
cial mark to place on red-ticket orders 
which really had to be shipped on 
definite dates. The balance of the red- 
ticket orders meant no more to them 
than a regular order. 


When Rules Are Forgotten 


It was the old case of the boy crying, 
“Wolf, Wolf,” when there was no wolf. 
The production department had fallen 
into the habit of putting red tickets on 
sO many orders that red tickets no longer 
had any special significance. 


This reminds me of a conversation I 
recently had with a sales manager who 
had gone through a similar experience 
with his salesmen. They had fallen in 
a habit of not answering the mail. It 
came about this way: 


My friend, the sales manager, visited 
a branch sales office in a distant town. 


His train was late and he arrived at the 
branch about ten o’clock one morning. 
The branch manager, and all the sales- 
men, were out working (where they 
should be). No one was on hand to 
greet him but the office girl. While wait- 
ing for the men to return from lunch, he 
busied himself asking questions and look- 
ing around the office. On one desk he 
noticed a pile of letters from the home 
office which had been unopened. 


“Where is this fellow, and why doesn’t 
he attend to his mail?” he asked the girl 
in charge of the office. 


“Oh, that’s Mr. Simon’s desk,” an- 
swered the young lady. ‘“He’s been sick 
for about two weeks, and no one has 
bothered his mail.” 


“But, my dear young woman, this is 
factory mail. It is important. Someone 
should open it and attend to it for him, 
or at least see that it is sent to him.” 


The Mail Was Disregarded 


My friend, the sales manager, man- 
aged to get quite excited over the matter. 
The more he thought of it, the more 
worried he was. Why there might be 
all sorts of important news in that mail. 
There were probably notices of important 
collection matters, cancellations, delayed 
shipments, which should be explained to 
customers, or live inquiries which had 
been sent to the salesman. To pacify 
himself, the sales manager opened all the 
mail and read each letter one by one. 
There were thirty-four letters in all. They 
came from his assistant, the editor of 
the concern’s house organ, the advertis- 
ing manager, the head of the service 
department, the sales promotion depart- 
ment, and one or two each from the 
various department sales managers. 


One by one he read the letters over. 
With each letter his face began to as- 
sume more and more the hue of a big 
ripe tomato. By the time he had finished 
the stack of mail he was chagrined, as- 
tonished, and perhaps a trifle furious. 
Not one of the letters contained any- 
thing which actually demanded attention. 
Not one of the letters contained anything 
that couldn’t well wait until the sales- 
man returned to his desk, whether it be 
three days or three months. 


The letters ranged from just pure 
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emotional bunk, and so-called “inspira- 
tional stuff,” on through the entire 
range of letter writing technique. They 
begged, cajoled, threatened, complimented, 
bawled out, and mildly criticized. The 
young lady, who bore the title of “serv- 
ice manager,” had written half a dozen 
letters purporting to give the salesman 
ideas. In truth, they were phrases 
copied here and there from various in- 
spirational magazines—Emerson, Shakes- 
peare, Dr. Frank Crane, Elbert Hubbard 
and others—all patched together into a 
regular weekly letter. She simply felt 
that she had to “get out a letter” at 
regular intervals to the salesmen. It 
didn’t matter whether she had anything 
to say or not. The letter must go out, 
with the same emphasis on the must that 
we expect to hear when the college boy 
recites, “Curfew Must Not Ring To- 
night!” 

As he tested each letter with the ques- 
tion, “Why Was This Letter Written,” 
he found himself with the idea in mind 
that it was part of each individual’s duty 
to write a nice letter to the salesmen at 
least once a week. Most of the letters 
from the department sales managers 
begged the salesmen to concentrate dur- 
ing the “next few days” or the “next few 
weeks” on various items for which that 
sales manager was responsible. Usually 
they told of some mysterious salesman 
who had just closed a fabulously large 
order for some item. Invariably they 
ended with a phrase similar to this, “Old 
man, you are overlooking a good bet in 
not pushing our Patent Apple Knocker 
No. Zyz 7135.” 


Everybody Picked on the Salesmen 


One gem of a letter informed the sales- 
men that the accounting department had 
been snowed under with work for the 
past few months, but that they soon ex- 
pected to be caught up, at which time 
they would be able to send an account- 
ing of all cancelled orders and unpaid 
bills. It warned the salesmen not to be 
surprised if they found some “charge- 
backs” resulting from cancelled orders, 
or past due bills, or attorney’s collec- 
tion fees. Such a letter would, no doubt, 
stir the salesman’s imagination that he 
would tremble as he opened each suc- 
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Start something now! 


It may be that you have 
thought about doing 


some advertising but have 
put it off because you im- 
agined it would cost too 
much to make a start. 


Meanwhile, the other fellow 
is getting the business. 


Isn’t it better to start in a 
small way along carefully- 
planned lines than to wait 
until you get the- resources 
you think you ought to have? 


Let’s show you what can be done 
with a small appropriation. 


We welcome small accounts — 
and give them whole-hearted, 
enthusiastic service. 


One reason why we’ve been suc- 
cessful with small accounts is that 
we apply the principles of salesman- 
ship in writing advertisements. And 
we take right hold and work with your 
salesmen, to the end of obtaining their 
co-operation. It isn’t easy,you’ll admit, 
to take a band of listless, don’t-give-a- 
hang salary grabbers and turn them 
into a bunch of hard-hitting fighters 
for business. We know that if we get 
your salesmen working with us, the 
advertising campaign will produce the 
results you have a right to expect. 


You see we put more emphasis on 


SELLING than we do on advertising. 


Well, selling’s the great big thing, isn’t it? 


If we have said anything here that stirs up a 
bit of curiosity, let’s hear from you. The 
acquaintance may result in good for both of us. 


MORGAN 
ADVERTISING 
AGENGY 


633 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 


Member American Association of Advertising 
gencies 
Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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ceeding letter, fearing that it would con- 
tain the ill omen of lost commissions, and 
heavy charge-backs. ‘ 


One letter from the sales promotion 
manager gave a glowing account of a 
wonderful sermon he had recently heard, 
which had evidently touched him deeply. 
The salesman wondered what it was all 
about. One day the man received a let- 
ter from someone who almost shed tears 
of joy over “your wonderful showing the 
first seven days of last month.” But be- 
fore the joy-tears were staunched, the 
letter ended with a paragraph saying, in 
effect, “We know you can do better next 
month, old-timer, and we are counting on 
you.” Then, after an effusion of this 
sort, would come a letter from a credit 
department—short, curt, and brutally to 
the point—demanding that the salesman 
be more careful in making credit reports. 


Those thirty-four letters were a won- 
derful collection of generalities, a daz- 
zling array of well-turned phrases— 
optimism running wild, plus a few thinly 
sugared pills. 

When my friend, the sales manager, 
got back to the office, he called a little in- 
formal meeting of everyone who wrote 
letters to the men. He tried to impress 
upon them the necessity of writing let- 
ters that would reflect credit upon the 
house—that would at least not confuse 
a salesman with various individual view- 
points and personalities. He tried to 
get them to write letters that would dove- 
tail with the house policy, instead of 
flying off at various tangents, reflecting 
only one individual whim or fancy. 


Fewer Letters, But Better Ones 


“Let’s not write any more letters to 
salesmen unless they contain some real 
news, or a genuine idea that will be help- 
ful. None of us here exactly rank with 
Emerson, so why can’t we leave out some 
of our own home-brewed epigrams,” he 
said with some feeling. ‘When a sales- 
man comes back, after being sick for 
ten days, and finds thirty-four letters, 
none of which exactly call for an answer, 
there is something wrong with our let- 
ters. We haven’t told them anything, 
neither have we given them very much. 
When a salesman makes a mistake, let’s 
not apologize for calling it to his atten- 
tion—provided it is serious enough to be 
noticed. When a salesman has a good 
week, I see no reason for writing him a 
letter that will make him think he is 
the first man who has had a week good 
enough to rave over. Why, actually, 
some of these letters would make the 
salesman think we have declared a holi- 
day, to dance around the Maypole with 
glee, solely because he had a good week. 

“T’ve heard everyone of you folks here 
talking with salesmen when they come 
in. And I have never once heard you 
say anything that sounds like the letters 
that are going out. When you talk face 
to face with the men you give them some 
real stuff. You tell them about new 
items, and where they can sell them. You 
tell the salesman about new ideas, and 
plans other men are using, and if he has 
a good week you simply say, ‘Well, I 
notice you turned in so much business 
last week. That’s a pretty good showing.’ 
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You don’t fall on his neck and kiss him! 
But, figuratively, your letters do just 
that. 


“We must remember that salesmen 
don’t write letters unless the matter is 
urgent. When we write a letter, the 
salesman has a right to expect that the 
matter is important—that we haven’t 
written him just to hear the sound of 
our voices in the dictaphone. Too many 
letters are as bad as none at all. One 
little phrase, one veiled threat, or one 
paragraph of criticism that is camou- 
flaged so that it may mean one or two 
things, will throw a salesman ‘off his 
feed’ for an entire day. 


“From now on we are going to write 
fewer letters—but better ones.” 


I told a salesman friend of mine about 
the sales manager’s discovery. “Huh! 
You ought to see the letters I get. Oh, 
boy! You don’t know whether to ‘kiss 
’em, or kill ’em,’”’ exploded my salesman 
friend. “Why, man alive, I get from 
three to seven letters every day. Most 
of them are what I call ‘love letters.’ 
They tell me how good I am, what a 
‘ripsnorter’ I must be, what a whale of 
a week’s business I just turned in, or 
how glad they are that I am not like 
some other men. In one letter somebody 
will write an effusion about the ‘house 
spirit,’ and then enclose a handwritten 
note telling me that the ‘old man’ is kick- 
ing about something, and to ‘go lightly 
on it.’ Why, every so often I get a let- 
ter from the sales manager that asks me 
to reply to him in person to his home 
address. He doesn’t want the letter to 
go through office channels. Now, what 
am I to think of the ‘house spirit’ with 
such things going on? The thing that 
roils me, is that I know every other 
salesman gets the same sort of letters. 


Afraid to Open His Mail 


“T read my mail with my nerves on 
edge. It doesn’t take me long to sort the 
bunk from the letters that are really im- 
portant. I answer the ones about price 
changes, collections, or shipments just as 
carefully as I do those that have a real 
complaint, or require explanation. The 
others are thrown away. There is one 
young man in our office who has the real 
stuff. He used to be a city salesman, and 
now he is sort of assistant sales man- 
ager. Well, he hands me some stuff I 
can use. He tells me how things are 
going, what items are selling best, what 
customers are saying, and keeps me in 
close touch with the real news that is 
breaking around the office. Understand, 
I don’t want to give you the impression 
that I am hard-boiled or self-sufficient— 
I want to know all about what is going 
on, but by the great horned toad, I am 
sick of so much pure piffle—so much 
mishmush, and so many conflicting in- 
structions and orders.” 


Can we blame some salesmen, then, for 
regarding the letters they receive from 
the house, in the same light that the fac- 
tory employees grew to regard the red- 
ticket orders? I am convinced that the 
little boy who cried, “Wolf, Wolf,” too 
frequently has his counterpart in busi- 
ness—in the form of too many letters, 
too hastily written. 


American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


This Germ of Success Was 


Buried 65 
Years Deep! 


HE J. S. Merrell Drug Co. are job- 

bers of St. Louis. They also man- 

ufacture drug specialties. One is 
Merrell’s Penetrating Oil—a liniment. 
It is made from an unusual formula. It 
possesses very remarkable qualities. It 
has been on the market since 1857. 


Thirty or forty years ago, people used 
to swear by Merrell’s Oil. Then, new 
liniments came along, employing new 
merchandising methods and aggressive, 
dominant advertising. Merrell’s Pene- 
trating Oil stood still, then went back- 
wards almost to the vanishing point. 
Yet, even neglect couldn’t kill it entirely. 
We discovered the 65-year spark of life. 
We fanned it into a healthy flame. We 
are building it into a roaring blaze. 


Early in 1922 Merrell’s agreed that 
Penetrating Oil was too good to perish, 
and gave us the hardest advertising job 
there is—bringing back to success a 
product that has fallen by the wayside. 


It was obvious that no ordinary adver- 
tising would lift Merrell’s Penetrating Oil 
out of the rut and put it above the com- 
mon herd of competition. A unique, 
original, hard-hitting attack was vital. 


After detailed study and investigation, 
it was found that many of the leading, 
nationally-known baseball players on 
both St. Louis teams—the Browns and 
the Cardinals—used Merrell’s Penetrat- 
ing Oil regularly. What’s more, it was 
found that this practice went back to 
1886, when Merrell’s Oil was used by 
Chas. Comiskey’s Browns, the only St. 
Louis team to ever win a world’s series! 


Here was one of the finest advertising 
ideas in the world. If anybody is a good 
judge of liniment, a professional athlete 
certainly should be. And here was Mer- 
rell’s Oil endorsed by some of baseball’s 
best-known stars, past and present. 


The ad reproduced herewith shows 
how the idea was cashed in on. The 
campaign caught hold instantly—dealers 
stocked and pushed the product—and 
the public bought. Later, the copy was 
switched to general household uses, with 
equal results, but it was the unique base- 
ball atmosphere which revived a dying 
product and gave it a fighting chance for 
life. Today, the sales and the distribution 
of Merrell’s Penetrating Oil are increas- 
ing surely and steadily. 


Down in the midst of any business 
there may be just such a dormant germ 
of success. Why not let us look for the 
one in your plant or your product or 
your sales possibilities? Write, phone 
or wire—we’ll come whenever you say, 
and without obligation upon your part. 


CHAPPELOW ADVERTISING CO. 


1709 WASHINGTON AVE. 


ST. LOUIS 


527 DIXIE TERMINAL BUILDING - - CINCINNATI 


MEMBER 
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sales I Have Lost Through State Laws 


Maze of State Laws Governing Selling Cause Huge Losses 
to Manufacturers Who Sell Without Legal Safeguards 


By John D. Rauch 


Manager of Factory Sales, Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Company, Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


in an engineering sales capacity 

with a concern manufacturing hy- 
draulic turbines, and I sold a large in- 
stallation to the Childsdale Paper Mills 
at Childsdale, Michigan, on a regular 
form of contract on which there was a 
fair initial payment. The balance was 
to be paid in thirty, sixty and ninety 
days. 

When I brought in the contract, even 
the firm who had sold numerous equip- 
ment in Michigan did not question the 
feasibility of the contract. The turbines 
were shipped, but the collection depart- 
ment was wholly unable to collect the 
deferred payments. After the account 
had become considerably past due, I went 
to Childsdale, determined to either make 
the collection or replevin the property. 
When I arrived the mill was not in oper- 
ation, having closed down temporarily 
for lack of business. 

Mr. Childs, the president of the con- 
cern, entertained me very kindly, and 
after an hour or so talking on the sub- 
ject, I informed him that inasmuch as 
the account was considerably past due, 
we had determined that it would be 
necessary for him to pay the entire ac- 
count or steps would be taken at once in 
replevin. He did not seem to be a great 
deal exercised at my statement, but 
calmly stated that he was unable to pay, 
and would regret exceedingly to see us 
take any strenuous action. However, I 
told him that the matter was entirely in 
his hands, and that I would proceed at 
once to take legal action. 


With that I called on the most promi- 
nent attorney in town, and laid my case 
before him. He only laughed at me, and 
informed me that we had no rights what- 
ever in the matter, inasmuch as we had 
not protected ourselves by complying 
with the requirements of such sales in 
that state. He recalled that a very large 
boiler concern was caught in the same 
way a few years previous, and were still 
holding the bag for $7,000. 

After he had convinced me that we 
were in a serious way, I sat down for 
real deliberation, and decided that di- 
plomacy in a case of this kind was my 
only salvation. I returned to the paper 
mills, and cheerfully explained to Mr. 
Childs what I had been told by the at- 
torney and congratulated him on the way 
in which he had slipped it over on us, 
which seemed to amuse him very much. 


We laughed and joked about it for 
some minutes. I finally suggested that 
while I was there, I would like to take a 
walk through the mill anyway. My at- 
tention was attracted by a great load of 
paper awaiting shipment, and in fact a 
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rag years ago, I was connected 


car was being loaded at the time, and I 
casually inquired who the paper was con- 
signed to. Mr. Childs advised me that 
it was a rather large order being exe- 
cuted by Butler Brothers of Chicago. 


Joun D. RAucH 


I said, “Mr. Childs, you seem to be a 
pretty decent sort of chap, and I’m won- 
dering if you wouldn’t do me a favor by 
giving me an order on Butler Bros. for 
our account, the same to be deducted 
from their remittance to you for the 
paper.” “Well,” he said, “I don’t know 
that Butler Bros. would be agreeable to 
such an arrangement.” To which I re- 
plied that I would take chances on that. 
He finally agreed to give me such an 
order, and after considerable work in the 
other direction Butler Bros. accepted it, 
and in due time we received our pay in 
full. But it was quite a lesson to us. 

It is very surprising how many sales- 
men, as well as the firms whom they rep- 
resent, and very prominent firms too, 
seem to be totally ignorant of the laws 
of the various states gonverning sales on 
contract, and particularly where the 
terms of the sale carry deferred pay- 
ments. Sometimes these deferred pay- 
ments are secured by notes giving title 
to the vendor until fully paid for, and 
sometimes the contract itself is depended 
on to secure this title and notes are 
eliminated. - 


One would think that concerns doing a 
national business would be thoroughly 
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acquainted with legal facts governing 
such sales in all of the states in which 
they operate but, as a rule, this seems to 
be a point that is left uncared for until 
some case comes up and they try to 
establish title to the equipment or goods, 
and find themselves as having deliber- 
ately overlooked complying with the re- 
quirements of the law. 


For instance, I believe it is generally 
known that in Pennsylvania no goods or 
equipment can be sold on contract carry- 
ing deferred payments and the title to 
the property retained in the name of 
the vendor. 


The only way such a transaction can 
be effected in Pennsylvania is on the 
basis of a lease agreement in which the 
vendor is termed the lessor and agrees 
to rent the equipment to the lessee at the 
rate of so much per month; and if the 
lessee faithfully and truthfully pays such 
rental, the lessor then agrees to sell the 
lessee the equipment outright for an 
amount equal to the last monthly pay- 
ment 

In Michigan a contract of sale with 
deferred payments requires that the con- 
tract be accompanied by an affidavit 
from the purchaser, and to be filed with 
the clerk of the county in which the 
goods are to be located. In Arkansas, as 
well as Mississippi, I believe, the con- 
tract together with attendant notes must 
be recorded. 


I had a similar experience in the sale 
of a steam shovel in Philadelphia, which 
was sold on a legal form of contract, and 
it was only through using the greatest 
diplomacy and with the best legal coun- 
sel that we finally recovered possession 
of this equipment on which there was a 
balance due of about $5,000. 


The attorney whom I engaged at that 
time told me of innumerable cases in 
which concerns of national repute had 
been caught in the same way and suf- 
fered a total loss. He mentioned one 
case in particular of a large manufac- 
turing concern of printing machinery in 
Chicago who had sold an entire outfit to 
a printing concern in Philadelphia. After 
the equipment had been in use only a 
short time, the firm failed and turned 
the equipment over to the owner of the 
building in liquidation of unpaid rent, 
and that the manufacturers in Chicago, 
after exhausting every legal means, were 
denied recovery. 


I have no doubt that every year losses, 
due purely to ignorance of the laws or 
through sheer lack of complying with 
them in the various states, amounts into 
so many thousands of dollars that it 
would be astounding to even those thor- 
oughly in touch with the situation. 


ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


Shall Salesmen Be Allowed 
Expenses for Enter- 
taining? 

St. Louis sales managers recently con- 
ducted a debate at the meeting of the 
Sales Managers’ Bureau on the subject 
of entertainment allowances, “Resolved 
That Salesmen Should Be Allowed Ex- 


penses for Entertaining,” and the af- 
firmatives won. 


Dillon T. Stevens, sales manager, W. 
N. Matthews & Bros., Inc., spoke for the 
negative as follows: 


“I want to correctly state the subject, 
it is ‘Resolved, That Salesmen Should 
Be Allowed Expenses for Entertaining.’ 
I don’t think the question of whether or 
not salesmen should entertain is the one 
we are debating. 

“To begin with, allowing expenses for 
entertaining is an old-fashioned practice. 
We are now trying to get in that realm 
of business where we do business on a 
business basis, where every man is a 
business man himself and not merely a 
tool of some firm. The allowing of ex- 
pense accounts for entertaining, works 
directly against this because it is a per- 
nicious practice, it cuts down the sales- 
man’s efficiency and _ business-getting 
power. A salesman spends money for 
entertaining, oftimes because he is al- 
lowed that money by his house, when he 
could have gotten the business without 
the entertaining expense. If a firm pays 
one per cent of their total volume of 
business for entertaining they should 
rather divide it up and give it to their 
men. 


“Allowing expenses for entertaining 
causes young salesmen to contract habits 
and ideas of business getting that are 
not founded on the best business prin- 
ciples. I do not say that a salesman 
should not entertain, or that he should 
not give a cigar, but he should pay for 
those things out of his own pocket and 
figure it cuts his efficiency and earning 
power that much.- 


“Furthermore, entertainment expense 
account makes it impossible to know the 
true cost of selling goods. It renders 
useless one of the great things of mod- 
ern business today—modern cost-account- 
ing. It makes one man’s goods higher 
and another man’s goods lower. There- 
fore, I say that the house should not 
under any condition promote such a per- 
nicious practice. Let your salesmen 
profit by their ability to get business on 
a business basis, and let them be penal- 
ized when necessary to spend money for 
entertainment in order to obtain busi- 
ness. I absolutely believe that the ex- 
pense account for entertaining purposes 
should be crossed off the list of every 
good business house today. 


“It is because we have human nature 
and because we are trying to build busi- 
ness men that expense accounts for en- 
tertainment should not be allowed. The 
amount the firm can spend on entertain- 
ment should be added to the salesman’s 
regular compensation. The salesman 
should be allowed to use his own judg- 
ment and business ability in deciding 
whether or not he wishes to entertain, if 
he is going to become a business man.” 


Ask for a Copy 
Of This Remarkable Book 


This 96-page book of 60,000 words and 112 illustrations 
was designed, written and published by us in 41 working 
days. Its cost—including all mailing expense—was only 9 
cents per copy. 

We did this job for Edgar-Morgan Company of Memphis—the largest 


manufacturers of balanced ration feeds in the south. Here is what 
Mr. Edgar says about it: 

‘It is the best book of its kind. You have written it in splendid 
style. It is very readable and the facts presented are authentic. 
You saved us considerable money besides giving us the best piece of 
advertising we ever had.’’ 


Within four months the agricultural high schools have adopted it as a 
text book. Manufacturers in other lines have requested copies for their 
salesmen—as an example of good salesmanship. 


Edgar-Morgan Company is shipping Happy Feeds in solid train loads. 
We have been their advertising agents for six years. This book is one 
of the many things we do to “‘balance the advertising.” 


We have a copy for you. Write us for it and we will tell you what we 
can do to help you sell more of your goods. 


SIMPSON ADVERTISING COMPANY 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
Saint Louis 
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do it. It requires great economy. Con- 
tinuous display to all eyes is an ambitious 
undertaking, but a thoroughly practicable 


national institution rendering complete 
advertising agency service in this field, 
and now known as 
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A Buckley-Dement 
Campaign 


did this— 


Sold 10,000 Batteries to dealers 
throughout the U. S. for a nation- 
ally known battery manufacturer. 


Added 9200 new dealers and 
ran up a large volume of sales for 
one of the best-known floor cover- 
ings, in a short campaign. 


Sold hospital equipment for a 
Chicago distributor to the extent 
of $6,000.00 at an expense of less 
than $200.00. 


May we do the 
same for you? 
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A Complete Organization Under One Roof 


Buckley, Dement & Co. 


Direct Mail Advertising 
Planned — Printed — Mailed 


1300 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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How DeForest is Eliminat- 
ing Summer Sales Slump 


A sales and advertising drive, de- 
signed to eliminate the slump in summer 
sales on radio equipment is being carried 
out by the DeForest Company, manufac- 
turers of radio equipment, of Jersey 
City, N. J., who hope to educate their 
agents, and the public as well, out of the 
old idea that radio sales must sag due 
to static interference in receiving radio 
programs. 


To bridge the summer sales gap the 
DeForest Company has recently brought 
out a portable receiving set which is 
being featured in the newspaper adver- 
tising because with it all static can be 
effectively tuned out. This advertising 
is being carefully merchandised to all 
De Forest agents who are selling the 
sets direct to the public instead of 
through the usual jobber dealer chan- 
nels. These agents act as salesmen in- 
stead of dealers and the DeForest prod- 
ucts are delivered to them on consign- 
ment. The company’s house organ is 
being used principally to merchandise 
the advertising, and to “sell” the agents 
on the idea that summer business is to 
be had if they will but lend their coopera- 
tion in following up the inquiries and in- 
terest created by the advertising. One 
advertisement is said to have pulled 
10,000 inquiries in one month, all of 
which were forwarded to the agents in 
the field. 

No Let-Up in Summer 


In the direct mail campaign large 
broadsides are being used, with the idea 
of educating the agents in the field. The 
broadsides are so designed that after 
the agents have read them they may be 
used as posters to be hung in show win- 
dows. Reproductions of all the adver- 
tisements are also being used as broad- 
sides and as window posters. 

Things have been moving rapidly in 
the radio business during the past year, 
and the slump that overtook the industry 
last summer has not been forgotten, 
either by the public or the industry it- 
self. This campaign, it is hoped, will 
educate the public and the DeForest 
organization of agents that radio is not 
a winter pastime, but an all year propo- 
sition which can be enjoyed in the sum- 
mer home, in camp or while traveling. 
One advertisement which is also being 
used as a window poster is headed, “I’ve 
got 3,000 radio miles in one hand,” the 
idea being to cash in on the vacation 
season. 

Thus we see that anothér company is 
refusing to accept the theory that busi- 
ness must take a rest as the thermometer 
creeps up. 


Business is booming in the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District, the cities of 
Salt Lake and Spokane showing note- 
worthy gains, according to the monthly 
report of this district. The report states 
that savings accounts are an infallible 
barometer of general conditions, and 
goes on to show how this section is far 
ahead of previous years. 


Is Color in Advertising Worth the 


Extra Cost? 


By Philip S. Salisbury 


Vice-President, The Dartnell Corporation 


The vast increase in advertising renders it increasingly difficult to attract the reader’s atten- 


tion. 


Striking displays, brilliant art work, and well written copy vie with each other on page 


after page in black and white, hence astute advertisers are studying the use of color as a 


means of attracting the reader’s attention. 


The question of whether or not it is best to spend 


the same appropriation in fewer mediums, with the advertisements in color, or to spread the 
appropriation over greater circulation with the message in plain black and white, is growing 


increasingly important. 


Mr. Salisbury conducted an investigation to get the facts from those 


advertisers whose records show the relative pulling power of color and black and white pages. 
The results of this investigation are included in this article. 


FEW minutes ago I showed a 

two-cent stamp to four of my as- 

sociates, and asked each one to 
define the color. I received four differ- 
ent answers. It was red, it was cherry, 
it was old rose, and it was brick red. 


I mention this because “color” is a 
greatly misunderstood term, and ex- 
tremely hard to define in words. To 
different people ved means everything 
from light pink to deep maroon. And 
color advertising in magazines, booklets 
and other media may mean a touch of 
red or some other color added to the 
black and white only to gain attention, 
or give emphasis, or it may mean beau- 
tiful process printing which shows the 
product, the container, or a use for the 
product, in natural colors. 


Colored advertisements in magazines 
and the Sunday sections of newspapers 
are a development of recent years. The 
first advertisement on record in process 
colors appeared in 1899 in the old Frank 
Leslie’s Popular for the Shredded Wheat 
Company. The last ten years have 
showed a steady increase in the use of 
color. 

The First Users of Color 


News-stand sales first pointed out the 
value of color in making sales. Most of 
us remember when the magazine front 
covers were printed only in black and 
white. Then some publisher tried color 
on his covers, and he was soon followed 
by others. The next easy step was to 
use colors in the cover advertisements. 
The publishers found that illustrations 
and type in colors on the front cover paid 
out directly through stimulation of sales 
on the stands, and then, rather timidly 
at first, they recommended color to ad- 
vertising agencies and advertisers. 


Advertisers are now using color for 
various reasons. First in importance, so 
far as the number of advertisers using it 
is concerned, is to attract attention— 
to make their advertisements stand out 
from the many others in the publication. 


This usually means the use of one extra’ 


color, sometimes two. Often the addition 
of but one color makes it possible for 
the advertiser to do more than attract 
attention; he can reproduce the color of 
his trade-mark or container, and increase 


the merchandising value of his campaign 
to distributors. 

Because colors cannot be defined ex- 
actly in words, advertisers frequently 
find it desirable to show their product in 
natural colors, especially when color is a 
distinguishing feature of the merchan- 
dise. For example, the Congoleum Com- 
pany or the Simmons Bed Company, 
bring out new patterns frequently. The 
officers of Congoleum may think of a new 
floor covering as having blue, red, black 
and several other colors in it, but it is 
impossible for them to paint a word- 
picture that will show the housewife 
what they mean. So they use color to 
show exactly how it looks, and carry it a 
step further by showing the background 
of a room in colors, so that the prospects 
may know how this particular Congo- 
leum rug would look in the home. 


When Color Stimulates Appetites 


Some of the companies whose com- 
ments are given in this article do not 
have products which have distinctive 
colors, but they do have a trade-mark 
design and color which they wish to im- 
press. For example, there is but little, if 
any, difference between the color of Tide- 
water and Sun oil, but each company 
has a distinguishing mark on containers, 
and garage signs. 


The most prodigal users of color seem 
to be manufacturers and distributors of 
food products. Here the main purpose 
is to stimulate an appetite for the ar- 
ticle in question. Del Monte, Libby, 
Heinz, and many other food product dis- 
tributors use color so effectively that one 
has an “aching void” until the grocer has 
delivered the article they advertise and 
it is stowed away. 


Color, if used judiciously, will lend em- 
phasis to a particular spot—something 
in the copy or the illustration. This can- 
not be done if the color is splashed 
around the page. A small circle of red, 
for example, will jump out from the sur- 
rounding black and white, but it will not 
if there are other particles of red. 


Salesmen are among the most enthusi- 
astic boosters for color advertising be- 
cause they say that retailers like it— 
that they will connect up their stores 
with a color campaign, paste proofs of 
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color advertisements on their windows— 
and that it adds to the prestige and 
standing of the house. Many dealers 
think, “Well, this house must have a good 
preduct and be financially very sound if 
it can afford to do such expensive adver- 
tising.” 

A great many people are extremely 
sensitive to colors—it has the same ef- 
fect on their eyes as music has on the 
ears of discriminating music lovers. An 
inharmonious color scheme in an adver- 
tisement would no more sell them the 
product than a jangling, scratchy phono- 
graph record could sell itself to a man 
or woman who attended the Metropoli- 
tan regularly. 


As a general rule, women prefer the 
delicate tints, while men react most often 
to saturated colors or shades. Strange 
as it may seem, women prefer the vari- 
ous tints of red, with blue as second 
choice, and men prefer the reverse. Blue 
is their favorite. The most skillful color 
advertisers carry these likes and dislikes 
in mind when constructing their adver- 
tisements. 


The Best Color Combinations 


The fundamental colors are red, yel- 
low, and blue. A combination of any 
two of these forms a secondary color 
which contrasts with the third. Secon- 
dary colors are usually used for back- 
grounds. To develop true brilliancy of a 
color, it should be supported by a con- 
trast or a complementary color. Fol- 
lowing are colors with their contrasts and 
complementaries : 


ee Green 

Red Orange Green Blue 
Orange............... Blue 

Orange Yellow Purple Blue 
Yellow................ Purple 

Yellow Green Purple Red 
Green.................. Red 

Green Blue Red Orange 
Blue ue OVange 

Blue Purple Orange Yellow 
|) |), Yellow 

Purple Red Yellow Green 


Very few advertisers are able to get 
any exact check-up on the added value 
given to their advertising by color. They 
may find that it is the only way they 
can give a true picture of their product, 
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or its container and trade-mark; they 
may find that it gives snap, vitality, and 
persuasion; their salesmen and retailers 
may show unmistakably that they want 
it—but yet it is impossible for them to 
say just how much it is worth, or 
whether it is really worth the extra cost. 
They think it is—which is the reason 
they have for continuing its use. 


An idea of how much color should be 
worth, may be gained from a study of 
the charges that magazines make for 
color runs. A survey of the color adver- 
tising rates for leading general maga- 
zines of large circulation, as given in the 
Standard Rate and Data Service, shows 
that for one extra color in addition to 

the black, the publisher thinks that it is 
' worth from fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent more. The general average for a 
dezen magazines, including American 
Magazine, American Weekly, Cosmo- 
politan, Colliers, Good Housekeeping, 
Hearst’s International, Literary Digest, 
McCall’s, and Saturday Evening Post, 
was twenty-one per cent. 


The cost of four-color work, where the 
advertiser has unlimited opportunities to 
show his wares or their uses, is of course 
much greater. Rates in such magazines 
as Arts and Decorations, Life, Cosmo- 
politan, and the Quality Group range 
from 75 to 120 per cent more than for 
black and white. 


What Tests Prove 


A few years ago Professor Hotchkiss, 
of New York University, made a test 
among his students to show the increased 
attention value which color gave to an 
advertisement. He distributed copies of 
the Saturday Evening Post to his stu- 
dents, and asked them to read a certain 
article. At the next session he showed 
them all of the advertisements in this 
issue, but mixed with them were many 
from other issues. The students were 
asked to make a list of all they were 
sure had been in this particular number. 
The results showed that the colored 
pages (not including covers) were thir- 
teen per cent more effective than black 
and white. These class-room tests are 
open to this criticism: usually the tests 
are made in advertising classes, and the 
students are not only interested in the 
advertisements of any magazine handed 
them for review, but they are well aware 
that the teacher is conducting some kind 
of a test. They are self-conscious on the 
subject, and therefore are not in the 
same position as a member of a family 
who picks up a magazine after dinner 
and turns its pages at random until he 
finds something he wants to read. 


L. A. Jacob, superintendent of Adver- 
tising Division of the Texas Company, 
writes, “We are using color in addition 
to the display effect for the reason that 
it enables us to show the color of our 
product, and this latter was the guid- 
ing factor in making the decision.” 

Steinway & Sons have been using 
process color advertising for several 
years, and state that the results have 
been very gratifying, and much better 
than the black and white which they 
formerly used. They believe it is well 
worth the extra cost. 
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Mr. C. H. Bristol, manager of Adver- 
tising Department, the Sun Oil Com- 
pany, says, “Color in our advertising is 
very essential. We are making a prod- 
uct which cannot be accurately identi- 
fied by the senses. In lieu of inherent 
properties that will permit rapid identi- 
fication, we have supplied distinctively 
colored packages. Therefore it is very 
necessary that in our advertising we 
should reproduce our packages in the 
true colors, thus making more effective 
the buying impulse aroused by the ad- 
vertisement, by putting in the reader’s 
memory the exact representation of our 
package. The dollar and cents 
value of color on this basis has not been 
computed. We have had an opportunity, 
however, to test out the relative effects 
of advertisements which appeared in 
colors other than our official colors (on 
account of limitations in printing of cer- 
tain magazines) and we have ascertained 
unmistakably the very effective merchan- 
dising value obtained by printing our 
advertisements in colors which permit 
the exact reproduction of our packages.” 


Color Produces More Inquiries 


The sales manager of one of the 
largest soap and perfume makers says, 
“In the case of general advertising such 
as ours, it is impossible to estimate the 
relative value. Insofar as much of the 
advertising inside magazines is in black 
and white only, the color pages (which 
are fewer in number) stand out and 
undoubtedly secure greater attention. If 
and when color pages come to be the 
order of the day, and the black and white 
page is used, the value of contrast would 
similarly apply.” 


The Carter’s Ink Company finds that 
in their particular line there is prac- 
tically no color advertising done, and be- 
cause of this limitation they gain a de- 
cided advantage by merchandising the 
color to dealers, and the impression is 
created that they are doing much more 
advertising than they really are. 

Whiting & Cook have never used both 
color and black and white in the same 
medium, or with similar copy, but be- 
lieve that a color page produces several 
times the number of inquiries that result 
from a black and white page. They 
think that the advantage color gives for 
the portrayal of a product in its actual 
colors adds greatly to its force, but that 
the value of a color advertisement varies 
inversely as the number of other color 
advertisements in the same magazine 
with it, although probably not in direct 
ratio. 

One of the largest food product adver- 
tisers considers $2,000 spent in color to 
be at least the equal, if not superior, to 
$8,000 spent in black and white. “I think 
the fact that one is able to portray a 
product in its natural colors, in its 
proper atmosphere, is a big help in these 
days when advertising has taken such a 
decided turn toward ‘appetite appeal.’ ” 


Edward S. Jordan, president, Jordan 
Motor Car Company, thinks that the dif- 
ference between running an advertise- 
ment in black and white and running it 
in colors, is the same difference that you 
would detect if you would examine an 
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undertaker and then looked over a sweet 
girl graduate. He adds, “The only 
reason why everybody doesn’t use colors 
is because they haven’t the nerve to 
spend the money.” 

The president of a company that 
makes famous interior decoration has 
found that color advertisements bring 
fifty per cent more inquiries, but his ad- 
vertising is of a nature that does not call 
for a great many direct inquiries, and 
the cost per inquiry is therefore very 
large. 

A Boston manufacturer of food prod- 
ucts thinks that whether or not an ad- 
vertiser gets 100 per cent attention from 
a color page is wholly a matter of guess 
work, with the actual results depending 
somewhat upon the makeup of the maga- 
zine, and the number of color pages in it. 


The American Piano Company has, for 
several years, used only color pages in 
their magazine advertising for their 
pianos and the Ampico. 

F. E. Moscovies, vice-president of Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Company, commenting 
on the policy of some concerns who start 
color or other advertising and then stop, 
says, “We have built up through our ad- 
vertising a certain trade value, or good- 
will. The exact dollars and cents value 
of this I would not undertake to say, but 
we all feel it is considerable, and we 
feel if we should drop out of the general 
field for a few years, that that value 
would be destroyed. We feel that it is 
just as much up to us to keep that value 
up as it is to continue our fire insurance 
and sprinkler system expense, notwith- 
standing the fact that we may not be 
using the building at. that particular 
moment.” 

Best Art Work Needed 


Edward Freschl, president of the 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, is a strong 
believer in color advertising. “I do not 
ascribe the tremendous growth and suc- 
cess of our business to this particular 
phase of our advertising campaign, yet 
I am sure that with a given amount of 
money to spend we have accomplished a 
great deal more along this particular 
line than would have been the case had 
we used only black and white. Of course 
we have been very careful to procure the 
best available art work and illustrations 
and we have strengthened this effort by 
reproducing these illustrations in color, 
making the most of our opportunity.” 


Ezra W. Clark, of the Clark Equip- 
ment Company, says that telling the 
stoyy of a product in color does not en- 
hance the intrinsic worth of that prod- 
uct, but does accentuate the attractive- 
ness of the product by surrounding it 
with an atmosphere of quality. “God 
wouldn’t have put so much blue into the 
sky, green into the landscape, and red 
into women’s hair, if color was not good 
for the eyes of man.” 

The food product manufacturers are 
among the largest users of color in ad- 
vertising. Here is one, from upper New 
York state, who is not so sure that it 
pays. “It is possible that where the 
article advertised is a new one, color 
offers an opportunity of acquainting the 
public with it more quickly than black 

(Continued on page 925) 
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Does Advertising Underrate 
Readers’ Intelligence? 


Survey of Book Sales Proves That Buyers of Mod- 
erate Means Prefer World’s Best Literature 


By Will G. Milton 


UCH advice is to be found in 
M books and articles on advertis- 

ing and letter writing relative 
to the “Average Person.” This much- 
abused “Average Person” is accused of 
being a regular mental moron, possessing 
the mind of a fourteen-year-old child, 
unable to understand the simplest meta- 
phors or similes. You are advised to se- 
lect your phraseology from first grade, 
or kindergarten primers, and then be 
sure your message is simple. 

We presume much of this advice is 
right and proper. Yet we find it a little 
hard to swallow, when we learn that 
Haldeman-Julius, the book publisher of 
firard, Kansas, is selling 6,000,000 
copies a month of the world’s best litera- 
ture, at ten cents a throw. Apparently 
the. minds of the people are all right— 
only their pocketbooks have been moron- 
ish. Last year the book that was his 
best seller was not some lurid sex yarn, 
or the tale of a married woman who 
stepped out, got caught and was forgiven 
in the last paragraph (written especially 
with the movie close-up and fade-out 
process in mind), but “The Trial and 
Death of Socrates.” 


Average Intelligence Ranks High 


This publisher reminds us that the 
“Average Person” refuses to stay put. 
He is continually trying to rise above 
the average and his success is proved by 
his ability to mix with the “best people.” 
In a party who climbed Pike’s Peak to- 
gether, there was a Columbia University 
professor, a Chicago shop girl, an Evans- 
ton school teacher, a country town mer- 
chant from Georgia, and his family, a 
sign painter from Memphis, an Iowa 
farmer, and a railroad engineer from 
Gary. Parked in front of a popular Chi- 
cago hotel one hot afternoon last sum- 
mer, we noted cars from Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Tennessee and North 
Carolina. 


Frankly, it seems to us that the aver- 
age copy writer sits at his desk high 
above Madison or Michigan Avenues, 
gazes out over the smoke-blackened land- 
scape and conjures up the picture of an 
“Average Person,” and writes down to 
him. But while he is pecking away at 
his typewriter, Mr. Average Person is 
out mixing with people who are above 
the average, or visiting the Field 
Museum, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
reading a ten-cent edition of Hamlet, or 
the “Life and Death of Plato,” or en- 
joying a Caruso record on his talking 
machine. 

A friend of the writer of this article 
claims that the army tests, upon which 
all the statements about the “moronish- 


ness” of the young men of the country 
are based, were a snare and a delusion. 
He tells us that the men were crowded 
into any vacant buildings which were 
handy, barked at by “hard-boiled” ser- 
geants, prissy second lieutenants, and 
impatient captains. Many of the men 
didn’t know whether they were to under- 
go some new kind of inspection, listen to 
another talk on the value of making a 
snappy salute to an officer, who would re- 
turn it in the sloppiest fashion possible, 
or be exhorted to buy more Liberty 
bonds. Such things happened so often in 
the army that the men were inclined to 
be bored to distraction with every meet- 
ing of any sort. One time they had to 
listen to some returned English or 
French soldier, the next time some well- 
meaning, but perhaps misguided ex-prize 
fighter would give them a talk (with 
faded stereoscopic views) on “The Manly 
Art of Self-Defense,” again they were 
called to be told of the rules and regula- 
tions of military courtesy, or crowded 
into some stuffy hut to receive a lecture 
on Liberty bonds, or army insurance. 


Is it any wonder that when they were 
called to take the intelligence tests that 
some of them didn’t half try—that they 
looked upon’ it with characteristic dough- 
boy sarcasm, and guessed at half the 
questions, while wondering if the little 
doll at the Bevo parlor would be dated 
up the next time he had a midnight pass 
to town ? 


Were Army Tests Misleading? 


Many of the questions were tricky— 
like this: “Are Buick automobiles made 
in Detroit or Cleveland?” Picture your- 
self in a crowded room, tired from a 
morning’s hike or drill, perhaps broke 
(with three weeks to go before pay-day) 
and anxious to stretch your tired carcass 
on a nice army cot. Would you have 
stopped to remember that Buick cars are 
made in Flint? 

Many a farmer boy who missed some 
of the foolish little third-grade examples 
in arithmetic could mentally calculate the 
number of bushels of corn in an odd- 
shaped crib, or figure the price on a bale 
of cotton of 517 pounds priced at 
21.6534 quicker than the buyer could 
calculate it with his slide rule. 

One of the most successful mail order 
copy men we ever knew was reared in a 
small village in the Ozark mountains. 
He once told me that every piece of copy 
he ever turned out was written to some 
of his friends in that little town. He 
tried to put something in each piece of 
copy that would appeal to the village 
doctor, who is a Heidelberg graduate; 
the delivery boy, who studies electrical 
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COMPLIMENTARY 
TO 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


Put Your Trade-Mark in 
Your Prospect’s Pocket 


by 


Pencil 
Advertising 


The National 
Personal Appeal 
Medium 


The FARAGRAPHIC Process 
of stamping on Round Pencils 
is the only effective way to re- 
produce your TRADE-MARK. 
Unlike ink printing it gives a 
dignified and permanent im- 
pression. To quote a user: 


“You certainly have accom- 
plished something very unique 
and distinctive and you are in 
a class entirely your own.” 


Individual NAME-PENCILS 
will “break the ice” for your 
salesmen. 


Address us on your business 
stationery and you will receive 
a set of high-grade Pencils with 
YOUR NAME stamped in 
GOLD. 


SNVANUODGNDDEGOUDONONDOGDODOGDDAUOUDOOGOPHOGUDEOODOGHOODONODODOUDOEDODOONDOOONUDONNONDONDPAOAUDOURONONGDDANOODONDONOONDOAOOUDONEOOOOSUDONONDOUROFAOSUSEEOAUODUONDOAOOUDOGNODHONDOOUOODONOODLONDOOUOODDOUODOUOODOUDODEOOOEAG 


FARRAR-PRATT, Inc. 
554 Seventh Avenue New York 


The bigger half 


of agriculture 


ANY an unsuccessful farmer 

has been able to raise 
bumper crops. He has kept his 
crops rotating so that the eggs 
should not all be in one basket. 
Yet he has failed. 


This is because the bigger half 
of agriculture lies in the market- 
ing. If the farmer is sure he can 
dispose of his products advan- 
tageously he can increase his pro- 
ductivity—and thereby his in- 
come. 


Co-operative marketing insures 
the farmer a steady and profit- 
able return on his products. He 
gets a larger percentage of the 
consumer’s dollar. He is no longer 
at the mercy of middlemen or the 
usual market fluctuations. 


In New York State there are 
today nine big co-operative mar- 
keting associations—nine groups 
of farmers who are marketing 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS 
NEW YORK: 120 W. 42nd St.—Phone Bryant 6081—-H. A. Huschke—A. E. Carpenter, Business Mer. 
CHICAGO: 1008 Otis Building—Phone Franklin 5959—F. M. Tibbitts 


Dairymen’s League News 


Sixty thousand subscriptions 
from the members of the 
Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association, Inc., alone.* 


Also subscribed to and read 


by thousands of other 
farmers because of their in- 
terest in one or more of the 
eight other cooperative 
marketing associations in 
New York State. Thus the 
weekly circulation for the 
past twelve months has aver- 


* Reader interest among this group is guaranteed by the fact that the 
League transacts more than $2000 annual business with the average 
member subscriber in selling for him his chief source of income—milk. 


3 
4 


* and specialized. 


* trolled. 


5. 


their products by modern busi- 
ness methods. 


The business farmer and his 
family represent live prospects 
for nationally advertised goods— 
not only for farm needs, but also 
for most of the necessities and 
luxuries of modern living. 


The Dairymen’s League News 
offers you a profitable medium of 
placing your advertising message 
before this market. This farmer- 
owned farm paper is read thor- 
oughly week after week in the 
homes of farmers who are di- 
rectly and financially interested 
in the co-operative marketing 
movement. 


Make an appointment to have 
one of our representatives give 
you the whole story of this group 
of farmers who are so successfully 
conducting “the bigger half of 
agriculture.” 


aged way over sixty thousand 
copies. 


Circulation is concentrated 


Farmer-owned, farmer-con- 


In 1922 showed a larger per- 
centage of total lineage from 
its own home territory, New 
York State, than either of 
the other two state farm 
papers. 


MENS 
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engineering by mail; the old German 
furniture repairer who can recite page 
after page from Goethe; the village sex- 
ton and stone cutter, who perhaps knows 
as much Shakespeare as E. H. Sothern, 
as well as the rank and file of small town 
and farmer folk, who would surprise us 
all by their hobbies, and studies. 


Many a successful business man boasts 
of being: raised on the farm, or in a small 
town, yet he forgets that his mental pic- 
ture of the farm or the small town is 
based on recollections of conditions which 
prevailed ten, twenty or thirty years ago 
—he overlooks the phonograph, the mov- 
ing picture, the farm demonstration 
agent, the radio, cheap magazines (we 
mean inexpensive, not trashy), a million 
book agents who have brought good 
literature to farm and village homes, 
good roads, and popular-priced cars, 
which enable thousands of average folk 
to circulate around over the country and 
rub elbows with the “best people.” 


Yet that same man will swear by all 
that is holy that no one can tell him any- 
thing about the farm. Wasn’t he raised 
on a farm? Sure. But his days on the 
farm were made monotonous by knee- 
deep mud on the roads to town, and the 
old family hack that was used only to 
go to church on Sundays, and for the 
annual family trip to town on circus day. 
He doesn’t know a darn thing about the 
modern farmer who travels across three 
states to a fat stock show, or to see the 
results of -scientific fertilization on a 
demonstration farm. 

Haldeman-Julius deserves a vote of 
thanks from the copy writers and sales 
managers of the country for proving 
that American intelligence is nothing to 
be ashamed of—that all copy does not 
necessarily have to be written with only 
the simple-minded as an audience. 


Beck & Corbett Iron Company, of St. 
Louis, formerly published a monthly flyer 
for their dealers. As most other flyers, 
it was simply a sort of abbreviated 
monthly catalog, listing and illustrating 
special and seasonal articles. 

Last fall they decided to get out a 
special Christmas issue containing retail 
instead of wholesale prices, and sell 
copies to their dealers for distribution or 
mailing to the consumers. 

It was primarily designed to attract 
some of the Christmas trade to the auto- 
motive equipment dealers. The plan met 
with such a marked success that it was 
decided to continue it. 

Now it is turned out each month, with 
an attractive cover, dated just as a small 
magazine, and called the “Accelerator.” 
Instead of wholesale prices being listed, 
the retail prices are printed under each 
illustration, so that the dealer may mail 
them to his customers or distribute them 
from his store. For the benefit of the 
dealer, a wholesale price supplement is 
issued. In addition to the prices of the 
articles illustrated in the main edition, 
which the dealer distributes, the whole- 
sale confidential price list contains spe- 
cial items which would not interest the 
dealer’s customers. 

The size is eight and one-half by eleven 
inches and is folded once for mailing. 


Approaché$"that’ Shorten the 
Route to the Order 


Suggestions for Teaching Salesmen the Knack of 
Answering Objections Before They are Stated 


Excerpt from Mr. Stevenson’s new book, ‘‘Constructive 
Salesmanship,’’ just published by Harper & Brothers 


By John A. Stevenson 


OOKS on salesmanship usually run 
B to extremes. They are either writ- 

ten from a high perch of self- 
assumed superiority, declining to stoop 
to the everyday problems of selling, or 
they are written in the apparent belief 
that the readers will all be simpletons, 
needful of advice to keep their shoes pol- 
ished, smile pleasantly, and refrain from 
race-track slang. 

CONSTRUCTIVE SALESMANSHIP (Harper 
& Brothers), a new book just written by 
John A. Stevenson, second vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
is out of the ordinary in this respect. 
Mr. Stevenson is close enough to the 
everyday problems confronting a sales- 
man to keep his feet on the ground, and 
enough of a scholar to write a book that 
is interesting and easy to read. 


Making People Want to Listen 

The book treats the various elements 
that enter into the making of a sale con- 
cisely and thoroughly. A chapter of par- 
ticular interest deals with the approach, 
which Mr. Stevenson feels is all-import- 
ant. He says in part: 

“Roosevelt personified the fundamental 
and all-essential qualities which must 
equip a successful interviewer,” says F. 
Marcosson in his “Adventures in Inter- 
viewing.” “He made it a point to know 
every possible thing about the people who 
came to see him. If he were not already 
acquainted with their achievements he 
fortified himself by special reading or in- 
vestigation. Authors were amazed at his 
familiarity with their books; scientists 
were astonished at his understanding of 
their researches; naturalists were im- 
pressed with the range of his experience; 
inventors stood agape at his technical 
comprehension of their work. The net 
result was that they succumbed first to 
his magnetic personality; and second, 
being human and therefore susceptible, 
to his knowledge of themselves or their 
friends. He was a great salesman.” 


Mr. Marcosson further tells of his own 
first interview with Roosevelt when he 
was sent by Walter H. Page, who was 
then the editor of The World’s Work. 
When Mr. Page’s name was brought up, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s comment was, “I hear 
excellent reports of Mr. Page’s two sons 
at Harvard.” 


“How the President learned that 
Walter H. Page had two boys at Har- 
vard, and furthermore, how they were 
getting along, was a mystery to me,” 
says Mr. Marcosson. “He knew, how- 
ever, that the editor of The World’s 
Work would be pleased to know that the 


President of the United States was inter- 
ested in his sons and had spoken about 
them.” 


No person in the world could know 
something about all the people with 
whom he came in contact without mak- 
ing a special effort to find out the topics 
in which these persons were interested. 
You know, however, how much more in- 
terested you are in a person who talks 
about the things in which you yourself 
are interested—and, as we have said, a 
prospect will be interested in your con- 
versation if you can talk in terms of his 
interests. 

There is little doubt that Roosevelt’s 
success was due largely to his sincere 
interest in people, which made him want 
to know about those persons with whom 
he came in contact. 


If, for example, a salesman who was 
attempting to sell an expensive set of 
books had on his prospect list the name 
of a man who had written articles on a 
certain subject, it stands to reason that 
the first impression which he would 
make would be favorable; the approach 
also fairly easy, if he were able to say, 
“Mr. Brown, I’m very happy to have this 
opportunity of speaking to you after 
reading your article in Harper’s Maga- 
zine.” It, will take you some time to 
prepare for this particular kind of ap- 
proach, but if you have an important 
sale to make, you will find that it pays. 


Methods That Invite Failure 


Of course, when you are interviewing 
large numbers of people daily, you can’t 
stop to study each man’s particular in- 
terests. But even if you are doing door- 
to-door canvassing, you can get bits of 
information which may really gain the 
interview for you. Don’t ask for 
“madam” or “the lady of the house,” for 
you are merely inviting the answer that 
she is “not at home.” Find out from 
one person whom you interview the 
names of several persons who might be 
interested or, in a country town, the 
names of the people who live “next door.” 
Find out from bell-boys in the hotel, or 
from urchins on the street, what family 
lives in each house. There are a dozen 
ways of learning people’s names, and you 
will find it will be worth your while to 
make this much preparation for the sale. 
“Madam” may not care “to look at a new 
fashion magazine,” but “Mrs. Brown” 
might be “interested in a magazine that 
contained patterns by which she could 
make really stylish clothes for herself.” 


In any sort of canvassing, don’t neg- 
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Washington! 


HERE are 197 indepen- 


dent retail drug stores. 


Washington also has three 
very powerful drug store organ- 
izations: Peoples, Liggetts and 
O’Donnell’s. 


In this market Washington 
houses the consumers of everything 
from corn plasters to freckle 
cream. 


There are more women in 
Washington than there are men. 
It isn’t a no man’s land by any 
means, but women predominate, 
and women are buyers. 


Retail drug stores of Wash- 
ington are keen merchandisers. 
They have been told the story of 
nationally advertised products, and 
they believe it. 


The International Consoli- 
dated Chemical Company recently 
used Washington as a _ try-out 
market. The Washington Times 
and Herald were used exclusively. 
The results were so good that the 
International from now on will try 
it on Washingtonians first. 


If you are marketing some- 
thing worth while, tell us about it 
—we will help you map out a dis- 
tribution plan. 


If you are selling in Washing- 
ton, perhaps we can make your 
advertising dollar more productive. 


The Washington Times is an 
evening paper with a circu- 
lation of 68,433. 


The Washington Herald is a 


morning paper with a circu- 
lation of (daily) 49,059. 


The Sunday Herald has a 
circulation of 139,425. 


The daily combination rate 
is 25c—for over 117,496 cir- 
culation. The Sunday rate 
is only 28c per line. The 
largest circulation at the 
lowest line rate per thousand. 


A Merchandising Department 
is maintained for you. Put it up 
to us—we can help. 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Publisher and Gen’] Manager 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Represented by 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York, Boston 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Leuis, Los Angeles 
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Be Independent With " 
A Chevrolet 


Fourth of July—Independence his daily work is independent 
Day—celebrates the birthday of of steel rails, time-tables and 
freedom for Americans. even of the weather. 


And a Chevrolet brings to its He goes where he pleases, when 
owner a greater independence he pleases without the handicap 
than is possible for those who of waiting for trains and 
lack this modern economical trolleys, and stays in a place 
utility. For instance, the sales- until he is fully ready to go on 
man who uses a Chevrolet in or go home. 


Prices F. O. B. Funt, Michigan 


SUPERIOR 2-passenger Roadster $510 SUPERIOR 5-passenger Sedan - $860 
j SUPERIOR 5-passenger Touring . 525 Cc ‘ 
4 SUPERIOR 2-passenger Utility ommercial Cars 
Compe . «+ e ° e « 680 SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis . $425 
SUPERIOR 4-passenger SUPERIOR Light Delivery . « 20 
Sedanette m ; ‘ . - 850 Utility Express Truck Chassis . - 575 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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lect the things that a man’s office or a 
woman’s house can tell you. 


A book agent walked into my office not 
long ago to try to interest me in a set of 
American histories. I wasn’t interested 
and said so. In spite of the fact that 
three walls of the office were lined with 
books, many of them his own company’s 
publications, his reply was: “Not inter- 
ested in good books? Why, almost every- 
one is interested in good books nowa- 
days!” 

Think how differently the interview 
might have progressed if he had said, 
“You have a splendid library here. I 
wonder if it contains a thoroughly up-to- 
date set of American histories.” 


In making remarks of this kind about 
objects in a house or office, a word of 
warning is necessary regarding the 
necessity for tact. You will make a far 
worse impression by a tactless personal 
remark than by making no effort to con- 
nect your remarks with the prospect’s 
personal interests. 


The general manager of one of the 
large textile manufacturing companies 
had on his desk for some time a picture 
of his two unusually handsome young 
sons. He had married rather late in 
life, but was by no means an elderly 
man. He stated that he could almost 
invariably judge a man’s selling ability, 
and he interviewed many salesmen daily, 
by his remark about the picture. Few 
salesmen ignored it, but the less tactful 
ones said, “Are these your grandsons?” 
while the alert ones said, “Are these your 
sons?” realizing that even if the chil- 
dren were his grandsons he would not be 
displeased at the idea that they con- 
sidered him a young man. 


As we have remarked before, it is not 
possible to state how much information 
you should have about a prospect before 
attempting an interview. It stands to 
reason, however, that the more informa- 
tion you can pick up about the prospect, 
the more points of contact you will have 
and the better your chances will be of 
interesting the prospect in your proposal. 


Obtaining the Interview 


“If Charles Lamb were writing one of 
his ‘Popular Fallacies,’” says a well- 
known salesman, “he might entitle one of 
them ‘The Bigger the Man, the Easier 
He Is to See.’” It is true that when you 
have passed the barrier of the outer 
office you will often receive more courte- 
ous treatment from the generals of the 
business world than from the second 
lieutenants. But it is obvious that the 
presidents, vice-presidents, and general 
managers of big corporations simply can- 
not interrupt their work to see everyone 
who wishes to see them. If they did, they 
could accomplish nothing more. They 
are forced to allow only those whose busi- 
ness is important, or whom it would be 
to their advantage to see to take up any 
of their valuable time. It is part of the 
work of the salesman to make his ap- 
proach in such a way that the prospect 
will consider it to his advantage to per- 
mit the interview at least. 


L. S.Ayres & Company, with 
eight floors of highest grade 
merchandise, has been an 
Indiana institution for more 
than a half century. 
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Thousands of new brands come on the market each 
| year and are presented to such organizations as 
| L.S. Ayres & Company, large Indianapolis department 
store. Although many unadvertised lines disappear 
each year from the market, department stores find that 
| they are constantly carrying a greater number of 
| brands of each kind of merchandise. It is their natural 
| tendency, therefore, to be conservative when consider- 
ing the purchase of new lines. L.S. Ayres & Company 
naturally is hesitant to stock a line for which a de- 
mand is not assured. An indefinite promise of adver- 
tising to be done after distribution has been secured 
is not an effective sales argument with them, but an 
adequate schedule of advertising placed in The 
Indianapolis News on a non-cancellable basis is a most 
potent argument to this big store and to the other 
stores in the Indianapolis Radius. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd Street J. E. LUTZ, The Tower Bldg. 


200 Experienced 
Young Men Wanted 


By million-dollar international company, expand- 
ing entire organization. 


Qualifications: 
20 to 35 years of age. College education or 
equivalent. Must have been in business for two 
years, preferably for yourself, or as retail clerk, 
office manager, or engineer. Write for examina- 
tion form on which to make your application. Cor- 
respondence strictly confidential. 


Address Department 488 Post Office Box 419 
Buffalo, New York 
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Wanted— 


Sales Manager 
Who Can 


Deliver 


A leading manufacturer 
of high-quality commercial 
| mixed feeds wishes to get 
| in touch with a live, ag- 
gressive, resourceful sales 
manager. This man will 
work directly under the 
| head of the manufacturing 
department, and will relieve 
the manufacturing execu- 
tive of the detailed sales 
work with reference to 
dealers and the handling 
of salesmen. 


| This man would be expected 
| to carry out the present estab- 
lished policies, to function 
properly with his immediate 
| superior, and to have original, 
| successful ideas for sales develop- 
ment. He should have the 
experience, resourcefulness and 
energy to get the best results 
out of a sales force. 


| This man should be young 

enough to have enthusiasm, en- 
ergy and aggressiveness, and still 
be old enough in years and ex- 
perience to know how to handle 
men older than himself. He 
must know how to direct the 
work of highly successful sales- 
men, and also how to bring out 
men in a temporary slump, and 
to train new and inexperienced 
men. 


It is not absolutely essential 
that this man be a ‘feed man, 
although the right man with 
commercial feed experience will 
be preferred. The essential thing 
| is ability and experience in sales 
direction. 


Write Chappelow Adver- 
| tisingCo.,1709 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., giving 
| full details, age, married or 
| single, and all past business 
| connections,alsoenclosinga 
| photo of yourself if possible. 


WILLIAM C. GOOKIN, until recently 
educational director of the Elliott-Fisher 
Company, has taken over tiie reins as 
general sales manager of the Rapid Ad- 
dressing Machine Company, New York 
City. Other appointments on the Rapid 
Addressing Machine staff include D. J. 
KILBOURNE, manager of sales promotion; 
S. H. SHELDON, manager dealership divi- 
sion; THEODORE SHULHOF, export man- 
ager; and L. J. MESSINA, advertising 
manager; L. H. WATROUS, metropolitan 
district sales manager. 


E. D. Gripes has returned to the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company as di- 
rector of advertising. He was advertis- 
ing manager in the early nineties, and 
for many years has been connected with 
some of the largest corporations in the 
country as director of advertising. 


Roy C. HENDERSON, formerly sales 


manager of the Barton Manufacturing | 


Company, Waco, Texas, makers of 
“Dyanshine” shoe polish and color re- 
storer, has resigned. R. K. BARTON is 
now in charge of the sales department. 


F. ALFRED D. SEELYE, formerly as- 
sistant to W. G. CHANDLER, president of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, has left 
that organization to become business 
manager of the Cleveland Times & Com- 
mercial. . 


E. J. ENGEL has been promoted from 
advertising manager of the Calumet 
Baking Powder Company, Chicago, to 
general sales manager, due to the resig- 
nation of J. L. GALLAGHER who left to 
accept a similar position with another 
concern. Mr. Engel joined the Calumet 
organization as an office boy many years 
ago. W. J. STENHOUSE succeeds Mr. 
Engel as advertising manager. 


GEORGE W. WILSON, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles District of 
the International Correspondence Schools, 
has been made director of the entire 
Pacific division which includes Oregon, 
Nevada, California, Arizona and New 
Mexico. 


J. L. GALLAGHER, recently resigned as 
sales manager of the Calumet Baking 
Powder Company to become vice-presi- 
dent of Eline’s Inc., chocolate, Milwau- 
kee, in charge of sales and advertising. 


Epwarp J. MURNANE has been ap- 
pointed retail sales manager of the 
Studebaker Corporation of America for 
the metropolitan New York district. Mr. 
Murnane will be remembered by readers 
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of SALES MANAGEMENT as former sales 
manager of the Cleveland branch of the 
Studebaker Corporation. An article in 
the June issue described some of the 
methods he used to keep his salesmen on 
their toes each month. 


O. W. BARTLETT, former president of 
the Executives’ Club of Chicago and sales 
manager of the American Slicing Ma- 
chine Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president in charge 
of sales of the bond department of the 
National Bank of the Republic, Chicago. 


J. J. LUENING, formerly sales man- 
ager for Morris & Company at Oklahoma 
City, has been promoted to general man- 
ager, and is succeeded by W. E. LONG, 
his former assistant, sales manager. 


WALTER M. FaGAN has left the Chi- 
cago Flexible Shaft Company, Chicago, 
makers of electric irons. Mr. Fagan was 
formerly connected with the Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Company, and at one time 
was president of the Chicago Sales Man- 
agers’ Association. 


F. S. HAYwarp, for seven years super- 
intendent of the Cruver Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago advertising novelties, 
and for the past three years sales man- 
ager of the Merchants Publishing Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Michigan, is now presi- 
dent of the Hayward-Loescher Company, 
manufacturers of leather goods, Kalama- 
z00. 


Appointment of a committe on rela- 
tions with collegiate schools of business 
was recently announced by the American 
Management Association. The chairman 
is R. W. HusBAND, associate dean of 
Dartmouth College. Other members 
named by the association to represent 
business, are: HENRY BRUERE, vice-presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; RALPH STARR BUTLER, sales and 
advertising manager, United States Rub- 
ber Company; A. F. PICKERNELL, as- 
sistant general superintendent, Abraham 
& Straus, Inc.; W. N. WILLIAMS, director 
of personnel, National City Bank, New 
York. W. R. Gray, dean of the Amos 
Tuck School of Administration and Fi- 
nance, Dartmouth; EMory R. JOHNSON, 
dean of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Pror. R. C. McCrea, School of 
Business, Columbia University; and J. T. 
MADDEN, assistant dean of the School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New 
York University, were chosen representa- 
tives of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business. 
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The big picture gives some idea of the railroad and freight handling facilities in St. 
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Paul; the smaller picture in the inset shows the 


Minneapolis sky line and milling district in the background 


More Sales in the Twin Cities 


Sales Managers find Minneapolis and St. Paul 
responsive to well planned campaigns which may 
out over vast area of rich farm lands 


be spread 


If you happen to arrive in 
the Twin Cities by way of the 
younger twin, this far flung query is 
one of the first things you see. Sur- 
mounting the great mills, it will chal- 
lenge you to dig out some of the wealth 
of this rich northwest empire. Espe- 
cially when you recall that no part of 
the United States gives promise of 
greater growth and prosperity in the 
next twenty-five years than the north- 
west. 

If you go merely as a tourist you will 
drive through the beautiful lake and 
park residential section of Minneapolis, 
and along Nicolette Avenue, the Fifth 
Avenue of the city. Then to St. Paul 
by way of the Mississippi River drive 
and famous Summit Avenue, ‘with a 
tour of the retail and wholesale sec- 
tion. 

But as a sales manager, more con- 
cerned in the market for your goods, 
you can’t help but notice even with this 
cursory glance, several important facts. 
First among these will probably be the 
unusual proximity of the cities to each 


| ee ae why not now?” 


other. If you go over by auto bus, the 
chances are you'll have to ask your 
neighbor how to tell when you pass 
from one city to the other. Folks from 
the Gopher state take this as a matter 
of course—there are probably many of 
them who haven’t noted in the last few 
years the great strides made by each 
city in getting closer together. 


To a down easterner, accustomed to 
the close contact of Manhattan, the 
Bronx, and Brooklyn, this would not 
seem strange, if there were other illus- 
trations of twinship at hand. But com- 
ing at the end of a considerable journey, 
past miles of corn fields and dairy farms, 
broken only by an occasional village or 
town, it remains a question. Why locate 
two such similarly constituted cities, of 
approximately equal size and importance, 
just seven miles apart? 

Does this doubling of the cities double 
the sales manager’s work in this territory, 
so far as handling salesmen or distribu- 
tion of product is concerned? Not at all. 
If your product is one that can be dis- 
tributed through a single representative 
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to the jobbing trade or direct to the 
dealers, a man can work both cities from 
which ever one he makes his _ head- 
quarters. He can also cover the whole- 
sale territory into which the Twin Cities 
send frequent jobbing excursions. 

On the other hand, the existence of the 
two cities makes it possible to build up 
separate sales organizations in each one, 
where it is desirable. Injecting some of 
the ever-present rivalry that exists be- 
tween the cities into your own sales ef- 
fort, tends to stimulate sales in both 
places. However, it is not at all essen- 
tial to have branch offices in each city. 

So far as distribution of your product 
is concerned, the favorable rates enjoyed 
by the two cities are of primary import- 
ance to any shipper. And the solving of 
the local problem of freight handling has 
been one of the greatest means of bring- 
ing the two cities closer together. About 
forty years ago, nine northwestern rail- 
roads, acting cooperatively, set up a 
switching yard that would be used by all 
of them, in the open fields between the 
two cities. From this has developed not 
only a huge terminal with over 100 miles 
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of tracks, but an industrial and commer- 


cial district that is called by both cities, 
the Midway. 

The Midway grew slowly at first, but 
at present is developing faster than any 
section of the two cities. Two hundred 
factories here draw workers from both 
cities. With a population of 42,000 in 
1920, and assessed land valuation of over 
$53,000,000 in 1921, this section of the 
Twin Cities is rapidly becoming one of 
the noted industrial sites of the country. 
University Avenue, one of the main thor- 
oughfares through this section, carries 
more than 28,000,000 persons by street 
car, auto and bus annually. Here are 
not only many local manufacturers but 
many wholesalers, jobbers, and branch 
distributing plants of big national manu- 
facturing and marketing concerns. A 
wholesaler with a warehouse in the Mid- 
way loads his goods at the warehouse 
door into freight cars for any of nine 
roads. Or if distributing locally, easily 
reaches both cities by motor truck. Fur- 
thermore, warehouse service in this zone 
of the cities is developed to a point 
where it can be of great assistance to any 
sales manager seeking access to the 
market, even to the providing of room 
for merchandising headquarters. 


A Big Industrial Development 

Back of the industrial district, but still 
within the Midway, has grown up a resi- 
dential section with schools, banks, col- 
leges and churches. (In one of the col- 
leges of this district, in fact, you were 
introduced to “Main Street’s” Carrol 
Kennicott.) So completely developed is 
this entire section that a stranger pass- 
ing from city to city sees no division 
point, nor any open space of undeveloped 
land, to indicate where Minneapolis be- 
gins and St. Paul ends. Physically, the 
cities are one. The past year, news dis- 
patches have been telling of Henry 
Ford’s plan to build a great northwest 
factory, utilizing hitherto undeveloped 


power from the government dam on the . 


Mississippi between the two cities and 
converting ore from Minnesota iron 
mines to his cars and tractors. This gi- 
gantic plan is now assured, and with it 
the two cities are having to work out 
together housing and_ transportation 
plans to care for the added thousands of 
workers. 


The retail centers of the two cities are 
still several miles apart, however, and 
must be tackled separately by the out- 
side sales organization. In the Midway 
zone, the retail outlets are for the most 
part small neighborhood stores, which 
can be included on routes from either 
city. 

Working the “Wheat Empire” 


In planning a Twin City campaign, 
provision will usually be made for work- 
ing the northwestern territory to which 
these cities. are the logical gateway. 
Each city has its preferred zone where 
its newspaper advertising is most effec- 
tive and from which it draws a great 
deal of trade. St. Paul draws naturally 
frem the thickly populated richly de- 
veloped section of southeastern Minne- 
sota and western Wisconsin. While 
Minneapolis is a natural focusing point 
for buyers from Minnesota counties im- 
mediately west and south of that city. 
But the northwest considered as a whole 
is tributary to both.cities. The jobbing 
houses of both cities travel men through 
the entire northwest, as far as the coast 
in many instances. 


Men familiar with marketing through 
this section of the country compare the 
Twin Cities to the edge of a precipice. 
There are practically no important dis- 
tributing centers between here and the 
coast. Jobbing houses operate out of 
Sioux Falls, Butte, Fargo, and other 
cities in these states. But the greatest 
volume of business in the entire north- 
west clears through the Twins, owing to 


their natural advantage of rail connec- 
tions with all points. All of the twenty- 
three lines of the northwest lead out 
from these two cities. These lines, and 
the connections built up since pioneer 
days help manufacturers seeking outlets 
in these states to bridge this precipice. 
And no campaign that is at all national 
in scope can afford to overlook the wealth 
of this section. Which brings us back to 
the well-known slogan — “Eventually, 
why not now?” 

Among a number of national cam- 
paigns on at the writing are: Big Yank 
Work Shirt (Reliance Manufacturing 
Company, listing dealers in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, and jobbers in both 
cities); the Dover “Domanco” electric 
iron, Dover, Ohio; U. S. Tires; Sherwin 
Williams paint; Armour’s Star Bacon; 
Goodyear tires; Palmolive soap; Stan- 
dard oil; Lion collars; Salada tea; Sav- 
age tires; Procter & Gamble’s Chipso; 
Rinso; Kimlark rugs; and_ literally 
hundreds of others. 

The combined population of the Twins, 
more than 750,000, is served by retail 
outlets as follows: drugs, 250; dry goods, 
120; grocery, 1,500; hardware, 150. 
Chain stores in the grocery field do a 
good business, but do not present any 
problem to the food manufacturer. 


A Great Automotive Market 


As between the two cities, facts are 
naturally presented by each in claim of 
its importance as a market. St. Paul, 
for instance, claims the second largest 
wholesale drug house in the United 
States, $50,000,000 annual sales through 
dry goods and general merchandise 
jobbers, over $28,000,000 annual whole- 
sale grocery sales, and the third largest 
millinery market in the country. Known 
the country over asa fur center—St. Paul 
started as a fur trading post—it may be 
of further interest that the most produc- 
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tive industries, in order of their 
value of products, are meat packing, 
printing and publishing, dairy prod- 


The hundreds of eastern manufacturers whose sales offices are 
located in St. Paul and Minneapolis have made possible an imposing array of skyscrapers 


in the Twin Cities. Minneapolis and St. Paul are fast developing as industrial centers, but still remain preeminent in 
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jobbing and wholesaling 
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ucts, foundry and machine shop products, 
and boots and shoes. 

Minneapolis, on the other hand, heralds 
itself as the _ Billion-Dollar Market. 
Grain, flour, lumber and agricultural im- 
plements formed the basis for the early 
growth of the city—a growth which 
started a good many years after St. Paul 
had become established as the leading 
shipping and commercial point of the 
northwest. Today it is chiefly known for 
its great flour mills, the lumber industry 
having decreased in money value with 
the forests. But its most significant de- 
velopment in the past ten years has been 
in the distribution and manufacture of 
automobiles, motor trucks, tractors, tires, 
oils and automotive accessories. Few 
realize the great volume of automobile 
business conducted from this city— 
$198,636,000, or within three million dol- 
lars of the leading industry, flour and 
feed. While for tractors and agricul- 
tural implements ranks as first in the 
country, with yearly business amounting 
to $166,667,000. 


Good Roads Aid Sales 


Good roads and Minnesota are synony- 
mous, undoubtedly one of the main rea- 
sons why the automotive industry has de- 
veloped to such proportions here. The 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads credits 
Minnesota with the longest mileage of 
federal highways in the country, five 
times the mileage of the average for 
the country. Good roads have brought 
the average farm family within an 
hour’s ride of a key distributing town— 
a point to be remembered in your market 
analysis for this territory. For it is esti- 
mated that nearly half of the so-called 
city trade of the state is done with farm 
folks. There are some twenty-seven 
cities in the state of 5,000 or more popu- 
lation. While 665 cities and towns of 
less than 5,000 population depend. upon 
farmers for from sixty-five to ninety-five 
per cent of their trade. 

The Twin Cities—particularly Minne- 
apolis—are often spoken of jokingly as 
the Scandinavian peninsula of North 
America. Of course everyone knows that 
this sturdy race is well represented in 
the Twin Cities, but as a matter of fact 
many other cities not so widely known 
for foreign population have a much 
larger percentage of foreign born in- 
habitants than have either of the Twin 
Cities. St. Paul has twenty-six per cent 
foreign born, and Minneapolis only 
twenty-one per cent. They are much 
more Americanized than other groups of 
foreign born folk which make up large 
communities in some of our industrial 
cities. Popular opinion to the contrary 
St. Paul has a greater percentage of 
German-born residents than any other 
foreign born group. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul are jobbing 
centers for the entire northwest, divid- 
ing the business only with St. Paul on 
the majority of most important lines. 
While it is true that some of the smaller 
cities in the northwest have some local 
wholesale houses, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis are favored with the bulk of the 
business, many of the Twin City whole- 
salers traveling men practically all the 
way to the Pacific Coast. So in working 
these two cities the sales manager must 


Lo sell Minneapolis and 
the Northwest, use— 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
TRIBUNE 


—the only morning newspaper 
in this city of 400,000; the 
metropolis and market place of 
the Northwest. 


—a non-duplicated evening 
newspaper circulation. 


(All advertisements appear in 
both for the one charge.) 


—a Sunday newspaper with the 
most complete distribution of 
any paper in the territory. 


The Largest Circulation 
both Daily and Sunday 


of any Minneapolis Newspaper 


LOLA SAE A eT: NBR 
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te Curtis 


HE CURTIS is the hub of Min- 
neapolis, giving easy access to the 
retail and wholesale districts and 
the city’s parks and places of amusement. 


To the summer tourist it presents rest 
and quiet, and an always efficient service, 
wherein nothing is lacking in comfort or 
convenience. 


The tourist and the commercial trav- 
eler find in the Curtis, with its spacious 
lobbies, excellent cuisine and perfect serv- 
ice, the atmosphere and appointments of 
a well conducted home. 


Write or Wire for Rates and Descriptive Booklet 
Garage Accommodations Arranged For 


‘‘Where the Guest is King’’ 


THE CURTIS HOTEL 


Tenth Street at Fourth Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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take into consideration the vast territory 
which must be worked from them. 

In local campaigns there is no paper in 
either city that boasts anything near a 
fair coverage of the other city. A news- 
paper campaign in St. Paul has little 
effect upon Minneapolis buyers, and vice 
versa. In this respect the two cities 
must be considered as a separate market, 
just as if they were hundreds of miles 
apart. 

In the experience of many sales man- 
agers it is best to have one man covering 
each city. While it is true that it is 
possible for one man to cover both cities 
the tendency for salesmen is to neglect 
at least one of the towns, just as there 
are salesmen in Chicago who work the 
north side and never pay any attention 
to the south or west sides, and New 
York salesmen who think Columbus 
Circle is the northern boundary of the 
city. 

A Successful Campaign 

When the Corn Products Company 
wanted to bolster up the sales on Mazola 
they sent a crew of nine men to cover 
the Twin Cities and before a line of ad- 
vertising appeared they had sixty-five 
per cent distribution. Stress was laid on 
getting a good display of window trims, 
and in order to impress on the grocers 
the pulling power of the advertising 
coupons were run in two large advertise- 
ments after the campaign had started. 
Radio programs regarding Mazola were 
broadcasted in the afternoon when 
housewives were at leisure, so that house- 
wives would recognize the product when 
they saw it advertised or on display in 
the stores. 

As a further insurance of the cam- 
paign’s success special demonstrations at 
domestic science classes in public schools, 
ladies’ aid societies and in numerous 
churches as well as the larger depart- 
ment stores were held. No stone was 
left unturned to round out the campaign. 

The drug trade is said to be particu- 
larly receptive to advertised products as 
may be imagined from the success of 
Hair Groom which had a twenty per cent 
distribution when a 13,000 line campaign 
started in one of the Minneapolis 
papers. In a few weeks a check-up 
showed the distribution to be seventy per 
cent as a result of the influence of the 
advertising. 

The old plan of using a free deal was 
resorted to by the Century Chemists 
when they undertook to introduce Terra- 
Derma-Lax, a beauty clay product. One 
jar was given free with each introduc- 
tory order of one dozen jars. 

The agricultural wealth on the terri- 
tory that feeds the Twin Cities is too 
well known for comment here, so it is 
sufficient to say that the sales manager 
who wants to hitch his sales wagon to a 
district that is growing rapidly, that is 
increasing in both agricultural and in- 
dustrial wealth, that ranks high in every 
way can make no mistake in selecting 
both of the twins as the center of an 
aggressive selling drive. 


E. A. RICHTER, formerly northwest 
division manager for the Apex Electrical 
Distributing Company, Cleveland, is now 
in charge of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Minneapolis. 
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Dartnell Service 
Users in the 
Twin Cities 


THE Broperick Co. 

CAPITAL City LUMBER Co. 
Curtis 1000 St. PAuL 
Louis F. Dow Co. 

FLour STATE BAKING Co. 
CENTRAL BLpG. & LOAN ASSN. 
EVAPORATE, INC. 

Foot, SCHULZE & Co. 
GOODYEAR RUBBER Co. 

C. GorziAN & Co. 
GUITERMAN Bros. 

GeorcE A. HorMEt Co. 
THE INGERSOLL REDIPOINT Co, 
C. E. LAWRENCE 
MANHATTAN OIL & SEED Co. 
J. T. MCMILLAN COMPANY 
MILTON Dairy Co. 

MINN. BLpc. & LOAN ASSN. 
MUESSEL Motor Co. 

NATL. LEAD BATTERY COMPANY 
NORTHWESTEKN PAPER Goops 
NORTHWESTERN BEDDING 
THE Nut House 

OwENS Moror SALES Co. 
PaciFic MuTtuAL Door Co. 
PyrRAMID Orn Co. 

ROBINSON StrRAuS & Co. 
ROLLER Motor Co. 

H. K. STAHL Co. 

THOMPSON SHOE Co. 

Twin City Ap. SERVICE 
Union Brass & METAL 
THE U. S. Rupper Co. 
Wrrs PUBLISHING Co. 
WILHELM OIL Co. 
INTERSTATE PACKING Co. 
MINNESOTA HARNESS 
WINONA Oli Co, 

HOLMES OF MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON PAPER Co. 

Motor CAR SPECIALTIES Co. 
AMER. BANK Prot. Co. 
APEX ELEc. Dist. Co. 

THE Arc Tractor Co. 
BANCROFT PRINTING Co. 

W. H. Barser & Co. 
BEACON FALLS RuBBER Co. 
Bemis Bros. Bac Co. 
BUREAU OF ENGRAVING 
Byron & LEARNED Co. 
CARTER-MAYHEW Mrc. Co. 
CENTRAL SupPLy Co. 
CERTAIN-TEED Prop. Corp. 
CHAMBERLIN MET. WEATHERSTRIP 
THE CONGOLEUM COMPANY 
Curtis YALE HOLLAND Co. 
CuTtinc & WASHINGTON 

S. N. DAHLE 

DOUBLEWARE SHOE COMPANY 
ECKERT KNITTING COMPANY 
ELEctric SALES COMPANY 
ELWELL BrusH COMPANY 
EVANS-MATTHEWS COMPANY 
EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER Co. 
FEDERAL ELECTRIC Co. 

E. D. FLEMING 

FULLER BrRuSH Co. 
GAINADAY ELEcTRIC Co. 

C. A. GouLp 

GRENNAN CAKE Corp. 
GERALD H. Happox 


Dartnell in the [win Cities 


NITED in their desire for progress—Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, those twin stalwarts of the 
Northwest — concur in their endorsement of 


Dartnell Service. The Dartnell Plan for inter- 
change of sales experience is firmly entrenched 
in the twin cities. 


Dartnell Service offers resourceful business men a thoroughly organ- 
ized plan for (1) developing initiative and enthusiasm among sales- 
men; (2) interchanging successful sales ideas and plans with other 
concerns, and (3) obtaining reliable information and data on funda- 
mental sales problems. Let us tell you how we make practical appli- 
cation of this plan to your problems. Address either office. 


Dartnell Service 
Users in the 


Twin Cittes 


D. H. HAYDEN 

M. B. HANSON 

HEINRICH CHEMICAL Co. 

C. P. HENNESSY 

GcorcE B. HERMAN Co. 

THE Hupson Co. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp. 
INTERIOR LUMBER Co. 
INTERNAT. SUGAR FEED Co. 
THE KILDALL Co. 

KING MipaAs MILLING Co. 
KRAMEK Motor Co. 

LaApiES’ APPAREL MFc. Co. 
LAKE St. Motor SALES 

H. D. LEE Merc. Co. 
Loony BrusH COMPANY 
LUTHER Forp & Co. 
MACOMBER SALES Co. 

Maire PAINnt Co. 
MEREEN-JOHNSON MACH. Co. 
Mipwest SALES Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS DruG Co. 
MINN. Heat REG. Co. 

Mp.Ls. KNITTING Co. 

Mpts. METAL Prop. Co. 
MPLs. WOOLEN MILLS Co. 
Minn. Ko_t CASKET Co. 
MINN. LINSEED Or & PAINT Co. 
Minn. Loan & Trust Co. 
MINN. Mut. BoND & Mort. Co. 
MITCHELL ADV. AGENCY 
Monroe Caic. MACHINE Co. 
MUNSINGWEAR Corp. 

THe Nasu Co. 

Nat. SALESMEN’S TRAIN. ASSOC. 
B. F. NELSON Mrc. Co. 
New Economy LIGHT Co. 
NoeE-EQuUAL HostErY MILLS 
Nor. ELec. APPL. Co. 
NortHruP-KING & Co. 

W. S. Nott & Co. 
OccwENT BAKING Co. 
PAINE WEBBER & Co. 

PAKO CORPORATION 
PATTERSON DENTAL SUPPLY CO. 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
PosTAGE METER Co. 

PoweR EQUIPMENT Co. 
Pusiic LIBRARY 

THE Pure O1t Co. 

REILLY Herz Auto Co. 
RELIANCE LIFE INs. Co. 
REkAT TIRE SALES Co. 
RUSSELL GRADER Mpc. Co. 
JOHN P. SAMELS & Co. 
SecurITY ENVELOPE Co. 
SMITHS INVENTIONS, INC. 
State Bipc. & LOAN ASSN. 
S. R. STAUFFER 

STERLING ELEc. Co. 
STOCKLAND Roap MACH. Co. 
SUNNY LINE APPLIANCES 
THOMPSON LUMBER Co. 
THOMPSON YARDS, INC. 
TOLEDO SCALE Co. 
TRAVELERS Equirt. INs. Co. 
Twin City Bipc. & LOAN ASSN. 
U. S. RusBBer Co. 

W. E.uis Licut Co. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION - Chicago-New York 


J. D. CAMPBELL, Division Manager, 507 Lincoln Bank Building, Minneapolis 
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‘Team-up with the 


Traffic Manager 


E can make arrangements that enable 
salesmen to spend all their time selling, 


selling to much more receptive customers. He © 


can effect delivery days (sometimes weeks) 
sooner, and always in good condition. He can 
help you get and maintain a surprising amount 
of volume. 


Just ask him to investigate Distribution Serv- 
ice for you. He will learn of a method of 
locating goods near customers that not only 
reduces freight and shortens delivery time, but 
actually earns another profit. 


Suppose you speak to him right now, or write 
him a memo before you turn the page. You'll 
seldom again do anything as beneficial. 


Warehousing Is Essential 
To Large Volume 


These warehouse companies are located where shipment of 
any amount can be made to your customer directly, cheaply 
and with amazing speed. Only goods in marketable condition 


are shipped from them. They apprise you daily of stocks 


available. 


ATLANTA 

Morrow Transfer & Storage Co. 
CHICAGO 

Currier-Lee Warehouse Co. 
CLEVELAND 

Ninth St. Terminal Warehouse Co. 
EL PASO 

International Warehouse Co. 
FORT WORTH 

Binyon-O’ Keefe Fireproof Storage 

Company 
KANSAS CITY 

Central Storage Co. 
LOS ANGELES 

Union Terminal Warehouse Co. 
LOUISVILLE 

Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Douglas Public Service Corp. 
NEW YORK 
Bush Terminal Co. 
OMAHA 
Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & 
Van Company : 
PHILADELPHIA 
Terminal Warehouse & Transfer 
Company 
PORTLAND 
Oregon Transfer Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco Warehouse Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
S. N. Long Warehouse 
ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 
Central Warehouse Co. 


Distribution Service, Inc. 


123 W. Madison St. f 
Chicago 


100 Broad Street 
New York 


| 
| 
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Salesmen Take Turns Pre- 
siding at Meetings 


PLAN that has served to stimu- 
A late new interest in sales meet- 

ings, to relieve the sales manager 
to a considerable extent, and to do much 
toward developing salesmen into sales 
managers is being used by the Simons 
Sales Company, Michigan distributor of 
Willys-Overland automobiles. 


The plan is to appoint one of the sales- 
men acting sales manager for a term of 
two weeks, when he is succeeded by 
another salesman for a similar period 
and so on till every salesman has taken 
his turn. As acting: sales manager, the 
salesman presides at the morning meet- 
ings, receives the reports from the sales- 
men, marks up the sales record board, 
suggests ways and means of making 
more sales that day, and gives a brief 
talk. Then he goes out and sells, just 
as the others do, except that he perhaps 
works harder than the others in order to 
make a good record while he is acting as 
sales manager. 


The Men Gain Confidence 


“The plan has been productive of ex- 
cellent results so far,” declares Thomas 
H. Walker, retail sales manager. “The 
men appreciate the privilege of having 
their own organization and of electing 
one of their number to the position, and 
it has revealed some excellent material 
for sales managers. We have a large 
number of dealers who frequently find 
it difficult to find satisfactory sales man- 
agers. Hereafter, when they are in need 
of a sales manager, all they’ll have to do 
will be to call on us and we'll turn over 
one of these men who has been trained 
in our own organization according to our 
own methods and has shown himself 
capable of assuming such responsibility. 


“Letting one of the men preside at the 
morning meetings has also relieved me 
considerably and, I suspect, has relieved 
the men even more than it has me. These 
morning meetings, day after day, some- 
times become rather trying on us all, you 
know; the sales manager has to be 
thinking up something worth while to 
say to the men, that he hasn’t already 
said to them a good many times before, 
and the men get tired of listening to 
pretty much the same line of ‘pep stuff’ 
all the time. 


“T take charge on Monday mornings 
and outline the campaign for the week, 
then on all other mornings I am merely 
a very interested visitor at the meetings. 


“Some of the men have brought for- 
ward some mighty good ideas and all of 
them have been stimulated. One of our 
men had only recently left the service 
station to become a salesman when he 
was elected acting sales manager. He 
was so pleased, that he worked prac- 
tically day and night to prove that he 
was worthy. He did, too—he sold 
twenty cars that month, besides devot- 
ing a lot of time and thought to his 
duties as acting sales manager. 


“On the whole it’s about the best thing 


we have ever tried to develop confidence 
and resourcefulness in the men.” 


ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


Trade Mark and Good Will 
Protection 


Your problems answered without ; 
charge by a recognized authority } 
on trade mark law 


Territorial Rights of Registered 
Trade-Marks 


Peru, Ind.—Can you tell me what are the rights 
of a seller who desires to register on the basis of 
long-continued use in his home territory, a trade- 
mark that another firm is claiming for the coun- 
try at large? I understand that the Supreme 
Court of the United States went into this matter 
very fully in some case dealing with territorial 
marks.—O. S 


Our correspondent refers undoubtedly 
to the two memorable cases in which the 
Supreme Court has dealt with territorial 
rights, viz.: the contest of Hanover Star 
Milling Co. versus Metcalf, and that of 
United Drug Company versus Rectanus. 
But when it comes to looking for object 
lessons we find that both these cases, 
illuminating as they were, had to do with 
unregistered trade-marks. The question 
of registration was not present in either 
of these cases. And yet in these days, 
when there is a general scramble to reg- 
ister all trade-marks that are to be made 
the basis of permanent good-will, it is 
the status of the “territorial” element as 
affects registered marks that counts. 


To Support a Forecast of Confusion 
in Trade 

Santa Clara, Calif—We would like to compel 
to keep his distance a competitor of ours who has 
adopted a trade name that we believe to be so 
similar to ours that it will cause mistakes on the 
part of the public. But the copy-cat has only 
lately appeared and consequently we have no proof 
of actual confusion. Can you suggest the best 
means to show the prospect of confusion in trade 
when actual mix-ups have not occurred?—C. M. 

The courts and the patent office tri- 
bunals will usually take cognizance of 
likelihood of confusion in trade just as 
though the confusion prevailed. But it 
is, of course, up to the good-will owner 
who wants proteetion to demonstrate 
that trade confusion is within the bounds 
of probability if there is undue similar- 
ity in rival trade-marks. The arguments 
to be used, under such circumstances, 
and the reasoning to be applied will vary 
with each individual case, being gov- 
erned, in part, by the character of the 
goods, the scope of sales territory, and 
the prevailing form of distribution. 


By way of hint it may be said that it 
usually sustains a contention of possible 
confusion if the rival lines are on sale in 
the same stores or in the same depart- 
ments of stores. There have been in- 
stances where rival brand names were 
not in themselves so certain to be used 
interchangeably by casual customers, but 
where the presumption of confusion was 
accepted, because the second product to 
appear on the market was put up in con- 
tainers of the same size, shape and gen- 
eral appearance as the pioneer. 

In a number of instances it has helped 
the owners of cherished good-will to 
establish danger of confusion in trade 


that a large share of the ordering was 
shown to be done inexactly. If it can 
be shown that purchases are made in 
considerable degree by illiterates, by 
servants, and by children and that orders 
are placed over the telephone, with con- 
sequent risk that the specified trade 
name will not be pronounced clearly or 
correctly, there is obtainable the benefit 
of a doubt of confusion that could not 
be expected in the case of an article, 
such as, say, a typewriter, which is likely 
to be purchased only by a discriminating 
buyer, making selection at first hand. 


Not long ago a prominent sales inter- 
est gave plausibility to a threat of con- 
fusion in trade by showing that persons 
do not exercise the same degree of care 
in purchasing a product which costs a 
small sum as in purchasing a high-priced 
article. It won a verdict to the effect 
that names which, when applied to ex- 
pensive articles, were not to be deemed 
so similar as to be likely to cause confu- 
sion in trade would be more than likely 
to do so when used on less expensive 
articles, which may be purchased hur- 
riedly by departing travelers, etc. As a 
general tip, capitalize the unwary cus- 
tomer when you come to discount confu- 
sion in trade. 


Piece-Mark Distinct From Trade-Mark 


Taunton, Mass.—Is there any objection to the 
use of two or more trade-marks on one make of 
goods? We have in mind to continue the use of 
our established trade-mark on all the items of our 
line, but to supplement the main mark by a secon- 
dary mark on each different number in the line, 
varying these extra brands so that each member 
of the family of products would have its own 
special designation. Can we protect these extra 
brands as trade-marks?—M. H. C. 


Theoretically, you can do what you 
propose. That is to say, the United 
States government will register two’ or 
more trade-marks for use on the same 
article of commerce at the same time. 
But there is one big pitfall to be avoided 
—namely, the danger that the secondary 
mark will function not as a trade-mark 
but as a piece-mark, or grade-mark. If 
the extra identification is found, upon 
analysis, to be a quality-mark, or sqme- 
thing of that kind, instead of a bona-fide 
trade-mark, the censors at Washington 
will never pass it. 


This very point came up in most inter- 
esting form in a recent case in the U. S. 
Court of Appeals at Washington. And, 
inasmuch as this court is specially dele- 
gated to review the actions of the U. S. 
Patent Office, and its mandates are “con- 
trolling” upon the trade-mark examiners, 
the current precedent is particularly en- 
lightening. The determination of the 
status of a piece-mark as distinct from a 
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tect the samples of one salesman 
or the sample lines of an entire 
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over the use of the brand “Touraine” on 
candy. The contenders were the Tour- 
aine Company and F. B. Washburn & Co. 

During the hearing of the case, the 
court listened to the testimony of various 
employees of confectionery factories who 


‘| declared that “Touraine” referred dis- 


tinctly to the grade or quality of the 
chocolate. This estimate of its status 
was borne out by the fact that it was not 
used alone, but only in connection with 
the words “Chocolate Mixture.” And, 
finally, there was the circumstance that 
there appeared on the package of “Tour- 
aine” goods, the trade-mark which the 
manufacturer affixed to all his goods— 
the “Touraine” mark appearing on only 
one product. 


Taking all the evidence into considera- 
tion, the court came to the conclusion 
that the mark in controversy as used by 
the firm that claimed sole rights, had 
served to indicate the character of the 
chocolate, not the origin of it. And it 
added that there was no reason why a 
given symbol should not be in simul- 
taneous use by different parties as a 
grade-mark and as a trade-mark. At 
least the comment was made: “The mere 
use of a word as a trade-mark does not 
prove likelihood of damage to one who 
uses the mark in another capacity, for 
instance as a grade indicator.” 


One Plan for Equalizing 
Salesmen in Contest 


Arthur T. Freer of the Burlington 
Basket Company recently conducted a 
contest among his men which proved very 
successful in providing a real incentive 
for a man to get at least one order each 
day. 

There were twenty-seven working days 
in May, including Saturdays, and in 
order to encourage the men to work every 
day, Saturday and all, it was decided to 
allow one point for every day in which 
an orden was taken. Every salesman 
who sent in an order on May first was 
entered in the contest. Each product 
was given a value in points—for instance 
a refrigerator basket sold to the dealers, 
counted ten points, while every refriger- 
ator basket sold to jobbers counted five 
points. The number of points repre 
sented by the items sold, were added 
points equal to the number of the day 
of the month, provided an order had been 
sent in each day during the month. Thus 
if a salesman sent in an order on the 
twenty-third of ‘May and had sent an 
order on each preceding day of the month 
he would add to his score twenty-three 
points—next day if he took another order 
he was permitted to add twenty-four 
points for the day of the month, and so 
on throughout the entire month. 

Any salesman who took an order each 
day during the month of May would earn 
a total of 429 points, in addition to the 
points earned through sales. This pro- 
vided an incentive to work every day-dn: 
the month, at the same time giving the 
faithful plugger a better chance to win 
by consistent work, by providing some 
method of scoring against the brilliant 
type of salesman who turns in a large 
volume of business periodically. 


ADVERTISING PAGES KiMUVED 


Selling One County at a Time 


Films used by Duro Pump & Manufacturing Company 
enable salesmen to tell complete sales story to large 
groups of prospects and dealers in one evening 


APTAIN JOHN W. GORBY, of 
C the Cyclone Fence Company, tells 

a story that illustrates the ease 
with which a real salesman can interest 
a prospect in whatever he has to sell, 
provided he knows the prospect’s prob- 
lems. .The same story is just as effective 
an illustration of how easy it is for a 
salesman to fail if he doesn’t know the 
prospect’s problems. This story of Cap- 
tain Gorby’s has to do with the sale of 
a collie dog. He says that a man once 
had a pedigreed collie for sale. He ap- 
proached a farmer and said, “Do you 
want to buy a dog?” 

“Buy a dog! Well, I should say not!” 
answered the farmer. “Why, I know of 
plenty of dogs I can get for nothing, but 
who wants a dog to chase chickens, track 
up the house, scare the cows, tear the 
clothes and bark and howl all night?” 
The man with the dog for sale is said to 
have beat a hasty retreat. 


The Uses Versus the Product 


He told a friend of his inability to sell 
the dog, so the friend approached the 
same farmer. But he left his dog outside 
in the trusty old flivver in which he had 
driven out to the farmer’s home. 

Hot, tired, and dusty the farmer was 
sitting in the shade of a tree resting for 
a few brief moments after a hard day’s 
work. Before him was the task of driv- 
ing home, feeding and milking the cows. 

“Pretty busy these days, I suppose?” 
said our friend. 

“Yep, I sure am. Have to do all the 
work myself. My boy didn’t like farm 
work, so he went to the city. Then one 
of the neighbor boys helped me until he 
got a job in the automobile factory in 
the city at seven dollars a day, which 
is more than twice what I could pay him. 
I sure am busy, and I don’t seem to catch 
up with my work.” 

And then the man called his dog. He 
sent the dog out to bring in the cows. 


When the cows were safely in the barn 
yard, he sent the dog out after the sheep. 
Then he told how the dog had been used 
to guard his home while the family was 
away—how he had chased away a couple 
of tramps one evening. By this time the 
farmer was getting interested in dogs. 
But nothing was said by the salesman 
about selling this dog. Soon the sales- 
man decided he must go back to town. 
Calling his dog he started towards the 
car. 
Multiplying Sales Effort 


“Say, how much will you take for that 
dog,”’ asked the farmer. And in a few 
moments the dog had been sold. 


Regardless of the fact that I have 
never seen a dog that could be called out 
of a car to go and drive home a herd of 
strange cows, I have retold this little 
story of Captain Gorby’s here to illus- 
trate the point that few salesmen—at 
least some salesmen—know too much 
about their products, and too little about 
the prospect. 


That was one of the reasons behind 
the ten-thousand dollar investment re- 
cently made in moving picture films by 
the Duro Pump & Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Dayton—they wanted to tell 
their whole story—why their pumps were 
good, how they were made, and all that 
—but principally they wanted to picture 
what their pumps and water systems 
would do for the farmer and small-town 
dweller just as forcibly as the dog-sales- 
man demonstrated to the farmer the need 
of a dog. 


Then there was another reason. The 
salesman can talk to but one prospect 
at a time. With moving pictures he can 
talk to a hundred, or two hundred or even 
five or six hundred prospects at once. 
He can sell both the dealers, and the 
consumers. 


“Out of a thousand people who see our 
film, ‘Water by Wire,’” said H. R. 
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Eicher, sales promotion manager of the 
company, “a certain number are sure to 
be prospects; some will be sold; others 
will have friends or relatives using anti- 
quated methods of getting their water, 
and will spread the news about Duro 
Residence Water Systems.” 


The film designed for exhibition to con- 
sumer prospects traces the development 
of water supply systems from its earliest 
stages, on up to the modern method of 
electrically-driven pressure systems, such 
as the kind manufactured and sold at 
present by the Duro folks. It points out 
the many advantages of having water 
under pressure available at all times. It 
shows how the farmer may save an hour 
a day on furnishing water for his stock, 
as well as picturing a fire in a farm- 
house, to show the necessity of ample 
protection against fire. In short, it is a 
powerful picture of the sales talk given 
by the best salesmen. 


Where to Show Sales Films 


After the film was made, definite plans 
for properly displaying the pictures were 
made. Salesmen and distributors were 
instructed in the best methods of holding 
meetings, and find places to show the pic- 
tures to groups of prospects. 

The county demonstration agents have 
been a great help in getting the films dis- 
played. They have been utilized by the 
salesmen to interest the farmers in see- 
ing the picture. It has been shown at 
farm bureau meetings, agricultural 
schools, fairs and farm exhibits, building 
expositions, rural schools, churches, 
chautauquas, and a dozen other different 
kinds of meetings which are constantly 
being held in small towns or rural com- 
munities. The noonday luncheon clubs, 
such as the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Ex- 
change, and others, have also been util- 
ized for showings, as well as the Y. M. 
C. A.’s, chambers of commerce, advertis- 
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SALESMENS’ REPORTS 


SULLY: 2406. SEFT.. OCT. NOY. 
R.H.LANSING | $5,239 |$5.437 |$4.956 |%4.771 
JE.BURTON | 5.218 | 4.951 | 4.807 | 4.983 
0.C.NELSON | 5.60f | 5.032 | 4.303 | 3.940 
H. CHAPMAN | 6.018 | 6.562 | 5.013 | 5.960 
J.M.ASCHER | 4.470 | 5.236 | 6.565 | 7.034 
T. LORAINE | 7.010°| 6.755 | 5.676 | 6.359 
V.SEDGWICK | 5.215 | 6.256 | 4.750 | 7.458 
R.W.BROWN | 4.970 | 5.390 | 5.036 | 8.087 
W.A. BIRCH 2.669 7.059 
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OD WORK GOING 


Post your sales records on 
T &T Signs, and your sales 
are bound to rise. 


The friendly rivalry, which is stimu- 
lated among tne salesmen, by prom- 
inently displayed sales records, lasts 
only so long as the chart is accurate 
and up-to-date. Therefore an easy 
reading, easy to change sign, like 
the T & T Signs illustrated above, 


is needed. 


T &T Signs are made of a grooved, cloth 
covered board, lettered with T &T Self- 
spacing Selluletters and Figures. The back 
board is fitted into an attractive frame, 
mahogany finished. 


T &T Signs can be used for charting almost 
any kind of sales data, from the simplest, 
like that illustrated, to the more compli- 
cated special contests. Often one board 
can be put to both uses. 


Write now for our Catalog B 
and further information 


THE TABLET & TICKET Co. 


1049 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 


604 MISSION ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


35 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK. 
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ing clubs, and booster meetings of all 
kinds. 

A brief description of a meeting held 
in April of this year, gives an idea of 
the results which have been obtained. 
One of the Duro salesmen visited an elec- 
tric utility company and obtained a list 
of 1,800 users of electric current along 
their high-tension lines in rural and su- 
burban districts. The salesman rented 
the county seat town hall for one night. 
The head of the local farm bureau and 
the commercial manager of the electric 
company were drafted as speakers for 
the occasion. The factory mailed an in- 
vitation to the 1,800 names obtained by 
the salesman. 

With each invitation three admission 
tickets were enclosed. On each ticket 
was a space for the name and address of 
the holder. Every ticket entitled the 
bearer to a chance of a $25 credit toward 
the purchase of a Duro outfit. 

A small advertisement was inserted in 
the weekly paper, and its editor gave 
considerable space in the editorial and 
news columns to the event. All local 
dealers were urged to attend the meet- 
ing. 

What One Film Showing Accomplished 

When the meeting night arrived, 
twelve local plumbers were on hand, and 
the small town hall was crowded to ca- 
pacity. The commercial manager of the 
electric company made a short talk, 
which was followed by the film, after 
which the Duro salesman answered ques- 
tions and told more about the advantages 
of the system. The head of the local 
farm bureau then made a short talk, 
pointing out further advantages of the 
system, and conducted the drawing for 
the lucky ticket which was good for a 
$25 credit towards the purchase of a 
Duro outfit. 

The salesman sold an outfit to the man 
who won the lucky ticket, and secured 
names and addresses of 462 prospects. 
‘Six new dealers were secured, and ten 
automobile or showroom demonstrators 
were sold. The leads obtained at the 
meeting were divided up among the 
dealers who sold fourteen outfits out of 
the first forty-two prospects called upon. 
Of these forty-two, seventeen promised 
to buy later, and only eleven could not 
be interested at all. Approximately 400 
prospects remained to be called upon 
when this report was turned in to the 
factory. 

Another film entitled, “Money Out of 
Water,” is intended to educate the 
dealers and plumbers in selling Duro 
Water Systems by picturing the possi- 
bilities for increased business. It is 
shown at plumbers’ meetings, hardware 
conventions, to groups of prospective 
salesmen, dealers’ salesmen, and _ to 
dealers. Often the salesman finds a pros- 
pective dealer too busy to talk to him 
during the day, but is able to induce the 
dealer to visit his hotel room at night 
and look at the film. 


“When I’m getting ready for an argu- 
ment with a man I spend one-third of 
my time thinking about myself and what 
I’m going to say, and two-thirds thinking 
about him and what he is going to say.” 
—Abraham Lincoln. 


Barnum Wa#s"Rre ht! 


When he said, “A little advertising, like a little learning, is dangerous.” 


Had Barnum’s resourcefulness been devoted to promoting a more ortho- 
dox business he would have been hailed as the world’s greatest adver- 
tising and sales manager, instead of America’s outstanding faker. But 
Barnum knew people—-he knew what would interest them—what would 
attract them. And after all what is there to advertising or sales man- 


agement but that? 
esting—perhaps helpful. 


ARNUM has been dead for more 
B than thirty years, and his name 

and exploits had become almost 
mythical, until this spring M. R. Werner 
brought to life the true Barnum stories 
in an intensely interesting book called 
“Barnum.” No one can dispute the fact 
that Barnum knew the American public, 
knew its weaknesses, foibles and idiosyn- 
crasies. He played on the emotions of 
our fathers and grandfathers as Kreisler 
moves us with his violin. 

Public taste has changed. Many of the 
stunts that Barnum worked would not 
get the same results today because ad- 
vertising and selling have reached a 
higher plane. Barnum proceeded on the 
theory that any misleading statement, 
or even downright cheating, was justi- 
fiable to get people into his museum or 
cireus—provided he gave them their 
money’s worth after they came inside. 
We can get a hearty laugh out of the 
following paragraphs selected from the 
book, even if we have no desire to imitate 
him. 

He Used Original Ideas 

Barnum’s aim was to make his Ameri- 
can Museum the talk of New York, and 
he used for this purpose every available 
means of advertising, creating means 
when they were not available. Once a 
man came to his box office and asked for 
money. Barnum found that the man was 
temporarily hard up, but as he had a 
striking appearance and personality, he 
employed him at $1.50 for the day. The 
man’s job was to place a brick at the 
corner of Broadway and Ann Street, 
another brick at the corner of Broadway 
and Vesey Street, another in front of 
the Astor House, and another in front 
of St. Paul’s Church. This bricklayer 
was to hold the fifth brick in his hand, 
and he was to continue from brick to 
brick, changing the brick in his hand for 
the brick on the walk without talking to 
anyone enroute. At the end of several 
hours of this work he was to present a 
ticket at the museum, walk through the 
building and pass out to continue his 
brick work. Half an hour after the man 
began his rounds, five hundred men and 
women were watching him and trying by 
conjecture and question to solve the mys- 
tery of his purpose. Solemn and taci- 
turn, he went from brick to brick, ignor- 
ing the comments and questions of the 
crowd, and at the end of the first hour 
the streets surrounding the museum were 
filled with people. When he entered the 


museum the crowd followed him (at a 
quarter a throw), hoping that inside was 
the solution of his strange actions. After 
several days of this walking advertise- 
ment the police interfered and insisted 
that Barnum withdraw the man because 
of the congestion of traffic he caused. 


This review of the book “Barnum” will prove inter- 


Barnum worked on the policy of prom- 
ising everything for next to nothing, and 
he succeeded in it, although there were 
instances of deception in which he let the 
association of ideas work to his advan- 
tage. He promised nothing, but allowed 
an innocent observer to jump to his own 
conclusions, contributing by his adver- 
tisements a slight shove in the wrong 
direction. For example, there was the 
case of the negro violinist. He engaged 
this negro, who was a pupil of a for- 
eign school and was thought highly of in 
foreign circles, to play at the museum, 
and he advertised the negro widely, but 
the public did not appear to be inter- 
ested. The receipts did not increase; 
and Barnum issued instructions for the 
large colored posters on the sides and 
front of the museum, showing the negro 
violinist in action, to be posted on the 
boards upside down. This was no sooner 
carried out than the museum was 
crowded on the assumption that the 
negro violinist played the violin while 
standing on his head. It was a source 
of great disappointment to many when 
they only heard him play the violin right 
side up, but Barnum reasoned that they 
had the Trained Fleas and the Albinos 
for their money. 


An Animal They Had Never Seen 


The museum became very popular as 
a picnicing grounds for societies, and 
frequently so many people crowded into 
the building in the morning that the 
sale of tickets had to be stopped for the 
rest of the day. This Barnum expressed 
as “exceedingly harassing to my busi- 
ness.” People were waiting outside to 
purchase tickets, but those inside did not 
seem in a hurry to leave. Barnum 
ordered his carpenter to build a tem- 
porary flight of stairs at the rear of the 
building, which opened out into Ann 
street. This plan did not work out well, 
and very few people used the rear exit. 


On St. Patrick’s day the Irish crowded 
to the museum in large numbers, bring- 
ing their dinners and intending to re- 
main in the museum all day and night. 
Barnum hurriedly called his sign painter 
and ordered a sign in large letters: TO 
THE EGRESS. This was nailed over 
the rear door. Some of the Irish visitors 
remarked, “Shure, that’s an animal we 
haven’t seen,” and a minute later found 
themselves on Ann Street with no chance 
of re-entering the museum. 


With no intent except to make money 
for himself, Barnum did more to stimu- 
late high grade music than any other 
man of his generation. For example, he 
gambled $187,500 to bring Jenny Lind to 
this country at the height of her Euro- 
pean popularity. Through the cleverest 
of press agenting he stimulated such a 
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EN trunk railroads and a 
network of branch rail- 
road lines extending from 
Omaha in every direction, 
have made Omaha the na- 
tion’s fourth railroad center. 


Omaha offers every facility 
to reach the richest existing 
trade territory. 


Write for Sales Digest 
Book of Omaha 


Address 
Chamber of Commerce 


CUT YOUR 
SELLING COST 


By using letters, folders, 
booklets, house magazines, 
to get orders, or make it 
easier for salesmen to get 
them. 


Postage Business Magazine 
Monthly is devoted exclu- 
sively to Direct Mail Adver- 
tising and Selling. Every 
number is full of modern 
selling ideas. 


Postage Magazine is owned, 
edited and published by 
John H. Wright, employed 
as General Sales Manager 
by several successful New 
York corporations. 

Send 50c for current number; $1.00 

for six months’ trial subscription; 


$2.00 for a year’s subscription (12 
numbers); $5.00 for three years. 


Address 


Postage Business Magazine 
(Dept., Ss. M.) 
18 East 18th St., New York 
(In one year, POSTAGE received 


over one th d licited testi- 
monials from Sales Executives) 


Putting your finger 
on the prospect 


is made easy in New England by 
these two surveys of the field 


The Directory of 
Massachusetts Manufacturers 


Alphabetical, Geographical and Classi- 
fied arrangement. 
Detailed information about each concern ; 


number of employees, capital, officers 
and directors names, products made, etc. 


Price, $6.00 


New England 
Business Directory 


Completely classified information about 
all lines of business in each State. This 
book is the standard basis for mailing 
lists in this territory, and gives a com- 
plete gazetteer of vitally useful infor- 
mation in routing salesmen. 


Price, $10.00 


More information about either book 
will be sent gladly on request 


Sampson & Murdock Company 
Publishers 
378 Broadway, Boston, Massachusetts 
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demand to hear her sing that he made 
more than $200,000 for himself in less 
than a year, and also gave to Miss Lind 
more than he had promised. Everywhere 
she went the people poured out in thou- 
sands to greet her at the boat or the 
train when she came to each new city. 
Miss Lind disliked crowds very much, 
and after a few months became so tem- 
peramental that she threatened to break 
her contract. In New Orleans she said, 
“T am sure I can never get through that 
crowd.” “Leave that to me,’ Barnum 
answered. He dressed his daughter in a 
veil similar to that worn by Miss Lind, 
and taking her arm, proceeded down the 
gang plank, while Jenny Lind remained 
in her cabin. Many of the people on the 
wharf recognized Barnum immediately, 
and his manager stood against the rail 
of the deck shouting: ‘Make way, if you 
please, for Mr. Barnum and Miss Lind.” 
Barnum and his daughter made their 
way through the crowd with difficulty 
and drove to the hotel. A few minutes 
later Jenny Lind drove through the 
empty, tranquil streets of New Orleans 
to her hotel. 


A Publicity Stunt That Worked 


In Cincinnati the crowd on the wharf 
was so large that once more Jenny Lind 
was distressed. The news of how Bar- 
num had kept the crowds from Jenny 
Lind in New Orleans had spread, and it 
was impossible for him to repeat the 
trick in Cincinnati. Therefore, this time 
he took Jenny Lind’s arm and his man- 
ager shouted from the deck of the ship: 
“That is no good, Mr. Barnum, you can’t 
pass your daughter off for Jenny Lind 
this time.” The crowd backed away 
from the two celebrities and jeered wisely 
at Barnum, assuring him that he could 
fool New Orleans, but not Cincinnati. In 
five minutes Jenny Lind was in her room 
and the crowd persisted for an hour on 
the wharf. 


After four years, Barnum broke up his 
first circus and sold all of the equipment 
except one elephant, which he retained 
for his personal use. In charge of a 
keeper, the elephant was sent to Bridge- 
port on Barnum’s farming land adjoin- 
ing his home, where both were put to new 
use. The keeper was dressed in oriental 
costume of silken breeches, turban of yel- 
low and a silk tunic. A six-acre field 
facing the railroad tracks of the New 
York & New Haven Railroad was set 
aside for the exclusive use of the ele- 
phant. Barnum gave the keeper a rail- 
road time table, and whenever a pas- 
senger train came into sight the elephant 
busily plowed the land, the keeper urging 
him on and leading him as close as pos- 
sible to the railroad tracks so that he 
who rode might see. This publicity plan 
was arranged by Barnum for the benefit 
of his American Museum in New York. 
The newspapers of this country and 
Europe printed long accounts of the 
phenomenon, and everywhere it soon be- 
came known that P. T. Barnum had been 
the first man in the world to make use of 
the elephant as an agricultural animal. 
Hundreds of letters came to him from 
agricultural societies, asking him whether 
elephants made good agricultural ani- 
mals, how much an elephant could plough 


MAKING THE SUN 
STRUCTURALLY 
SOUND 


HE most successful newspaper amalgamation 

in newspaper history was the amalgamation 
between The New York Morning Sun and The 
New York Herald. 


Now the country has another amalgamation’ 


equally successful, the amalgamation of The New 


York Globe with The New York Evening Sun. 


The Sun-Herald amalgamation at once rehabili- 
tated The New York Herald, bringing it strength, 
vigor, and a bigger circulation than it had ever 
had in all its history. 


The New York Evening Sun needed no such 
infusion. It did need the Associated Press. It 
got it through The Globe and it got a big push in 
circulation as well, but increase in circulation 
was not my object. 


The best is none too good for The Sun and the 
Associated Press is the best news service. The Sun 
wanted the best and could afford to buy it at any 
price. Price should never stand in the way of 
making a great newspaper structurally sound. 


Frank Munsey 
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Dartnell Needs A Few More Good Men 
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It is just three years since ground was broken for the original Dartnell 

Building shown on the left of this picture. The addition now under 

construction will be ready July 1st and will practically double the office 
and plant facilities 


a bare idea in 1917 to a business now serving more than 

25,000 sales executives. It is the only business of its kind 
in the world, and its entire organization of more than one hundred 
persons is engaged in doing one thing well. 


, AHE DARTNELL CORPORATION has grown from 


Its growth has not been spectacular, but it has been steady and healthy. 
Sales have doubled every two years and at the present rate, will 
probably exceed half a million dollars this year. In addition to publish- 
ing SaLEs MANAGEMENT Dartnell also operates a weekly clearing house 
service for sales executives, and publishes a number of standard works 
for salesmen and sales managers. 


We are now doubling our operating facilities by an addition to our 
building, and the installation of new presses and equipment. This in- 
creased capacity to care for business will enable us to open up several 
sales territories which up to the present have never been worked by 
salesmen. We would like to hear from men who are interested in 
becoming associated with a business of this kind, and who have the 
ability to meet sales executives and discuss sales problems with them. 


While presenting Dartnell service is work of the most interesting kind, it 
nevertheless requires a high order of salesmanship. Therefore it will 
appeal only to men of demonstrated selling ability. Commissions are 
paid every Saturday on each week’s business. At the end of six months 
salesmen are paid a commission on the entire billing into their territory. 
In other words, our plan gives you a real opportunity to go into business 
for yourself without any large financial outlay, and build something, for 
the future as you go along. For further information write to either 
office. 


Subscribers to Dartnell Service and SALES MANAGEMENT 
Magazine, when in Chicago, are cordially invited to pay 
a visit to the Dartnell plant. A short ride from the loop 
via Northwestern trains, the Ravenswood “L” or Ravens- 
wood busses. Phone Ravenswood 0365 for more complete 
directions when you reach the city.- 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of Sates MANAGEMENT 


1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
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in a day, how much he ate, the price of 
elephants and where they could be pur- 
chased. The number of letters he re- 
ceived, written with a serious, inquiring 
purpose, caused Barnum to fear that 
some farmers would buy elephants, so he 
printed a form letter headed: “Strictly 
Confidential.” In this letter Barnum ex- 
plained that while an elephant was a 
profitable agricultural animal to him be- 
cause he advertised the museum, other 
farmers might find the elephant a, bur- 
den. He concluded by asking his corre- 
spondents to keep these facts secret, so 
that each of the hundreds felt himself in 
the confidence of a great man. 


How People Were Fooled 


It was Barnum’s contention that more 
persons are humbugged by believing too 
little than by believing too much. “Many 
persons,” he said in his autobiography, 
“have such a horror of being ‘taken in,’ 
or have such a lofty opinion of their own 
acuteness that they believe everything to 
be a sham and in this way they are con- 
tinually humbugging themselves.” In 
illustration, he gave the instance of a 
New England lady who visited the mu- 
seum to see the whales. After she had 
watched the whales she called at Bar- 
num’s office. “Mr. Barnum,” she said, “it 
is astonishing to what a number of pur- 
poses the ingenuity of us Yankees has 
applied india rubber.” The whales, in 
her opinion, were constructed by Barnum 
of india rubber and compelled to rise to 
the surface at regular intervals by means 
of a bellows puffing air into their bodies. 
Barnum realized that it would be use- 
less to argue against such an ingenious 
conjecture, and he therefore begged her 
to keep the secret to herself, assuring 
her that she had been the only person 
acute enough to discover it. 

Barnum was undoubtedly the most per- 
sistent of the early advertisers. He fre- 
quently told people: “If a man has 
goods for sale and he doesn’t advertise 
them in some way, the chances are that 
some day the sheriff will do it for him.” 
To a man who told him he had advertised 
three times and received no good, Bar- 
num replied: “Some advertising is like 
learning—a little is a dangerous thing.” 

He claimed that there was only one 
liquid a man could use in excessive quan- 
tities without being swallowed up by it, 
and that was printers’ ink. 


Usually the last place in the world to 
look for humor would be any of the gov- 
ernment bulletins and publications, but 
in the Department of Labor Bulletin No. 
313 on Consumers’ Cooperative Societies 
is a report epitomizing the failure of a 
union labor cooperative store, which is 
either humorous or tragic, according to 
your viewpoint; it reads: 

“This store was organized by union 
men. It was © rank failure. They ex- 
pected too much. Too many knockers. 
Bad location. Not enough capital to 
stock up. Women folks too independent. 
They don’t want to be told where to buy. 
Everything went wrong. One man left 
to do all the work. Lost money. Blowed 
up.” 
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Heavy Increase In 
Retail Sales is 
Nation Wide 


N increase in sales of 34.50 per cent 

A is reported by Philadelphia retail 

dry goods and department stores 

for May, compared with the same month 
last year. 


This is a record for the country. All 
stores in the Philadelphia district re- 
ported increases in sales. The largest 
gains were made by stores doing more 
than $500,000 business annually. 


The reports were made to the “sales 
barometers,” instituted by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. Eighty- 
five per cent of the stores reporting 
showed increases. The average increase 
for the United States was 14.10 per cent. 


The heaviest total increases were re- 
ported in the Middle Atlantic States, 
with the South and Pacific Coast close 
behind. Sections reflecting the least im- 

provement were the Minneapolis and 
| Kansas City districts, which include 

Montana, the Dakotas, Wyoming, Kan- 
sas, Colorado and Nebraska. Both these 
districts show gains of less than three 
per. cent. 

The Depression Is Past 


A steady recovery from last year’s de- 
pression is shown. A number of stores 
reported slight decreases for May, but 


first five months of the year. The larg- 
est decrease from May, 1922, figures re- 
ported by any store, is 19.60 per cent. 


The New England states showed sales 
increases averaging 7 per cent, with 84 
per cent of the stores reporting showing 
improved business. The largest in- 
creases were made by stores doing less 
than $500,000 business annually, while 
the larger stores reported moderate 
gains ranging from 4 per cent to 13 per 
cent. Most of the decreases in this dis- 
trict were recorded by stores of moder- 
ate size. 


The New York district had average 
sales increases of 13.8 per cent, with 
70 per cent of the stores showing in- 
creases. Most of the decreases were 
reported by small stores, although a few 
came from stores doing more than 
$1,000,000 a year. 


In the Cleveland district the average 
increase in business was 26.10 per cent. 
In this section 93 per cent of the stores 
reporting went ahead for the month. 
The decreases reported were small, and 
occurred in stores of less than $500,000 
annual sales. 

The Richmond district showed moder- 
ate increases. The average gain was 
7.70 per cent. Stores doing around 
$500,000 a year showed the most sub- 
stantial increases. In the Atlanta dis- 
trict all stores reported gains. The av- 
erage increase was 19.50 per cent. 


The Chicago district was among the 
leaders with an average gain of 24 per 
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RAND Visible Picturized Records 


@tw voa.usa 


get a complete, up-to-date picture of our busi- 

ness, merely by a brief reference to our RAND 
records. Decision-guiding facts are made graphic— 
completely charted —they actually stare me in the face. Ina 
few minutes time I get valuable information which I use re- 
peatedly throughout the day. Previously, I had to wait hours 
for this data to be compiled; now I get it before I reach my 
desk, yes, even before I remove my hat.” 


“Byes morning upon my arrival at the office I 


It is this ever-ready, always-posted and easily- 
referred-to feature which makes RAND records so 
valuable. Index items are always visible—important 
facts are plainly pictured with RAND colored Signals. 


In your vicinity there is a RAND man carefully 
trained, who is ready to show how your present 
records can be picturized for quick, easy reference. 
Or, write us direct, enclosing samples of your 
records and get a free analysis. Address 


RAND CO., Inc., 607 Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


VISIBLE CARD SYSTEMS 
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ASK ANY BANK OR BUSINESS CONCERN ABOUT ras 


cent, and increases were shown by 88 
per cent of the stores reporting. The 
greatest increases in the St. Louis dis- 


NORTH TONAWANDA. N.Y. U 


RAND COMPANY. INC 
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Announcing — 


Beginning with the May issue, 
EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
became Contributing Editor 
to HOTEL MANAGEMENT. 


Mr. Hungerford was born into 
and brought up in the hotel 
business, but is best known to 
the public as an authority on 
travel and transportation sub- 
jects. 


For many years Mr. Hungerford has been a 
frequent contributor to Collier’s, Saturday 
Evening Post, New York Tribune, Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger and other well-known 
magazines and newspapers. 


In addition to editorial work for HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT, Mr. Hungerford will serve 
as consultant on travel and transportation 
problems as a member of our Readers’ Service 
Bureau. This group of recognized authorities 
furnishes subscribers with accurate, depend- 
able information and advice on any question 
that may be asked in connection with the 
management of hotels. 


4 copy of the May issue ef HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT containing an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Hungerford on Hotel 
Travel Bureaus will be sent on request 


Pubiisher. 


coe. OWE esr 
20E. Erie St., Chicago ed New York City 


MANAGEME 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman, Pacific Coast Representative 
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trict were shown by small stores doing 
less than $200,000 business annually. 
The average increase for the section was 
13.22 per cent while 83 per cent of stores 
reporting made increases. 


In the Minneapolis district the aver- 
age increase in sales for the month was 
2.75 per cent, 73 per cent of the stores 
showing gains over 1922. The greatest 
increase reported in this district by a 
store was 12 per cent. 

The Kansas City district shows the 
same condition. The average increase 
was 2.61 per cent, with 73 per cent of 
stores reporting showing gains over 
the same month last year. 


Moderate increases were shown by all 
stores in the Dallas district, the highest 
being 27.65 per cent. The average for 
the section was 15.40 per cent. An av- 
erage of 17.65 per cent increase was 
shown by the San Francisco district, 90 
per cent of the stores showing gains. 
Stores doing more than $1,000,000 a year 
showed good increases.—The Evening 
Bulletin (Philadelphia). 


Sales Room Equipment 
That Helps Get Orders 


“One of the most effective pieces of 
sales equipment we have at our branch,” 
says H. L. Peterson of the Indianapolis 
branch of the Nordyke & Marmon Com- 
pany, “is a display fixture carrying 
wings on which are mounted charts, dia- 
grams, and sketches illustrating Marmon 
principles of design and features of con- 
struction—also completed cars of the dif- 
ferent models. 


“One needs but to look at these dia- 
grams, see the pencil marks where 
salesmen have used them in explaining to 
prospects the different principles and 
features and their effectiveness and ap- 
plicability will be instantly evident.” 


In addition to the display fixture carry- 
ing pictures there is also a parts display 
board with actual parts mounted on it, 
so that each selling talk regarding a par- 
ticular part may be illustrated with the 
actual article itself. Salesmen are fur- 
nished with sample case fitted with sev- 
eral parts so that prospects who do not 
visit the display room may be shown as 
well as told about the construction of the 
car. 


“It is hardly to be expected that every 
idea in every article in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT or in any other business periodical 
shall be new or practical—or both. I 
always read your magazine very closely 
and usually find at least one idea or a 
slant on something that is helpful. And 
if I do this, as I usually do, I feel that 
I ‘have gotten my money’s worth.’ 


“J think your innovation of printing 
actual problems and their solution is a 
step in the right direction. The more 
you get away from ‘bull,’ a reiteration 
of time-worn policies, and ‘space-filler 
per se,’ the more useful the magazine 
will be to all of us. And SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is doing this to a remarkable de- 
gree. Keep up the good work!”—C. W. 
Jenks, F. M. Hoyt Shoe Company, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. 
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Alexander Hamilt Institut 
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Merchandising At a Profit 


We know of one sales executive who got Findex 
results without FINDEX. 


He had seventeen cross-indexes, 57 varieties of 
flags, seven clerks—and some payroll. 


We know many other executives who are getting 
Findex results with FINDEX—no cross-indexes, 
no signals, or tabs, a single file clerk; and all the 
customers’ sales data instantly available, classi- 
fied and arranged to supply any particular infor- 
mation desired. 


And when we say “Findex results” we 


simply mean more business—merchandising your 
product, at a greater profit. 


FINDEX does enable you to get more business 
because it enables you to know your customers’ 
needs and anticipate them. 


FINDEX is the 100% New-Business File. It 
not only stores your business-getting data; it 
answers questions, indicates markets and shows 
the way to new business from sources you never 
suspected. 


We are getting out an intensely interesting bul. 
letin on “Merchandising At a Profit.” Return 
the attached coupon for your copy of this report. 


The Findex Company 


Canadian Pacific Building, New York, N. Y. 


FIN DEX 


( pronounced Find-ex ) 


FINDEX COMPANY 
Canadian Pacific Building 
New York, N. Y. 


-Send me your report on “Merchandising At a Profit.” 
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A group of sales executives at At- 
lantic City were commenting upon 
the youth of most of the sales 
managers attending the meeting. One of the men 
from the Far West said that he had expected to find 
the convention dominated by silver-haired men, and 
was astounded to find that many of the sales man- 
agers in charge of organizations of hundreds of 
salesmen were under forty. 


Boring from 
Within 


In attempting to find an explanation for the pre- 
ponderance of young men in responsible sales posi- 
tions, one of the group made the point that the 
modern sales manager had to be able to lead by 
example, in contrast to the old-time sales manager 
whose job was largely to “handle” men. Another 
delegate made the point that it was becoming the 
rule in business to pick men of mature years for 
positions requiring judgment and experience, and 
filling the positions calling for action and driving 
power with men in their thirties. Still another 
opinion was that increasing competition, and con- 
stantly changing sales tendencies, called for a more 
flexible type of executive. 


It is our opinion, however, that none of these 
gentlemen hit the point squarely on the head, for 
we know sales managers well along in years who 
have just as much fight in them today as the scrap- 
piest. youngster in the sales force; we know sales 
managers who long since have passed three score 
years, and who can go out today and sell circles 
around the biggest producer in the organization. 
It’s not that. 


The reason sales managers outlive their useful- 
ness earlier in life than other executives is because 
they are unduly exposed to flattery and hero-wor- 
ship. Salesmen are dividing their efforts between 
selling the house to the customer, and selling 
themselves to the house—through the sales man- 
ager. Is it unreasonable to suppose that a man who 
has fifty to a hundred salesmen feeding him pap, 
will not gradually begin to think well of himself— 
too well of himself? It takes an exceptionally 
strong-minded, and well-balanced man to withstand 
this boring from within. All too often-it results 
in his over-selling himself on himself, to a point 
where he becomes intolerant of the other’s opinions, 
domineering in his relations with his salesmen; ir- 
ritable and haughty in relations with customers and 
generally impairing his usefulness to the business. 
Nothing is more pitiful and tragic than to see a 
brilliant man lose his balance, because of the idle 
flattery of his admiring friends. It is something 
for all of us to think about. 
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The Great Need . According to figures compiled 
for Distinctive by Printers’ Ink there were a 
Ad oa total of 2,269,664 lines of ad- 
vertising ae | 

vertising in the general maga- 
zines for May, 1923, as compared with 1,939,538 
lines in the same magazines for the same period a 
year ago. No figures are available as to the increase 
in newspaper and other forms of display advertis- 
ing, but the gain has been as large, if not larger. 
While it is true that this increase in advertising 
volume is most significant as an indication of the 
growing use of advertising by business concerns, it 
also means that it is just that much harder for you 
to get the reader’s attention than it was a year ago. 
An advertisement which would have done very well 
two years ago, might be totally inadequate to compel 
attention today. Five years ago, black and white 
advertisements were the rule—today the use of 
color is growing in popularity. Looking ahead, it 
would not be surprising to see it gradually supersede 
black and white under the stress of competition for 
attention. But regardless of that, one thing is posi- 
tive—if you want your advertising read have it pre- 
pared, or at least criticized, by experienced adver- 
tising counsel. A few hundred dollars invested in an 
opinion of your advertising copy from a recognized 
authority may easily be worth the price a thou- 
sandfold when it comes to net results. 
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No Time to Let the One of the troubles with a 
Sales Department nice business the first six 
Ran Teesit months of the year is that 

it makes us over-optimistic. 
In our enthusiasm we figure that we can easily do 
as well the second six months so that our yearly 
figure will be a knock-out. Then we make plans for 
an extended vacation, or spending every other day 
on the golf course. It is easy to sell ourselves on the 
idea that when we play golf with a customer—or a 
near customer—we are working. The sales man- 
ager who figures on golfing through this summer, 
banking on a big fall business, is quite certain to 
regret it before the year is over. Business today is 
at a crucial point. It has slowed up after its spring 
spurt, and seems undecided whether to keep on 
pushing ahead or to settle down into a walk. The 
stock market is betting on a settling down, and the 
wholesale price trend indicates that the majority of 
manufacturers figure the same way. Of course, no 
one can say absolutely, but we repeat our advice in a 
previous issue: keep on the job this summer and 
squeeze every possible ounce of business out of the 
present market. It is much better to be safe than 
sorry. 
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The Biggest 
Thing in 
Purchasing 


If the various subjects discussed at 
the recent convention of purchas- 
ing agents in Detroit are any indi- 
cation of a purchasing agent’s con- 
ception of his job, it is plain that it is sadly garbled. 
The tremendous opportunity which the purchasing 
agent has to promote the welfare of the business 
through establishing relationships of the right kind 
seem to be totally overlooked. 

It is a safe rule in business building to let your 
banker make money on your business. Any man 
who has had experience in the larger aspects of 
‘financing a business knows this. He would not think 
of shopping around to establish a banking connec- 
tion, because he knows that the difference of a few 
pennies in discount rates, or a slightly larger interest 
rate, is a small matter alongside of establishing and 
building up a banking connection which will serve 
the business well. A wise business man looks upon 
his banker as an executive of the business—a depart- 
ment manager perhaps—and he is not so much con- 
cerned with the cost of operating the department, as 
he is with what the department contributes at the 
end of the year to the NET profits of his business. 

In this same way it is good policy for a business 
to regard its other relationships in the same light. 
It usually pays to let those from whom you buy 
make money on your business—even to the point of 
paying them more than you might pay a competitive 
bidder, because by so doing you are building good- 
will of a very valuable character. The truth of this 
is found in an experience of a manufacturing con- 
cern in Chicago, which for nine years has been giv- 
ing its printing to one concern without asking for 
competitive prices. Numerous printers had solicited 
the account, some guaranteeing savings of from ten 
to fifteen per cent. But the manufacturer refused 
to switch. He contended that the printer served as 
a department manager for him. If the printer was 
on the payroll and some one else came along who 
offered to fill the job for less money he wouldn’t 
consider the proposition a minute, so why consider 
the price-cutting printers? 

Two months ago this printer submitted an adver- 
tising idea to his customer which has already netted 
this manufacturer a net profit of $60,000 and the 
idea will undoubtedly be worth $200,000 in the 
course of two years. It is safe to say that if the 
manufacturer had shaved prices, and played printers 
against each other, as so often is done, that the idea 
would have remained uncovered, because no printer 
is going to give much thought to an account which 
is here today and across the street tomorrow. Truly, 
the law of compensation is still working. 


WANK 


Where the 
Dividends 
Come From 


Elsewhere in this issue, Professor 
Wellman takes a poke at the man 
who makes a fetish of beating last 
year’s sales figures. The good pro- 
fessor thinks that the bankers should be cautioned 
as to the costliness of forcing sales beyond a point 
of diminishing returns. Undoubtedly Professor 
Wellman has called the turn in many a business 
where sales are accepted as a yardstick of measure- 
ment instead of net profit. However, we think it 
would be a grave mistake to take the professor too 
literally, because in nine out of ten businesses today 
the dividends are paid out of that last hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of business. 


Most businesses today are conducted on a volume 
basis. The fixed overhead is terrific. It takes a 
great many thousand dollars’ worth of business to 
meet this overhead—but once this point has been 
passed the profit curve climbs steeply so that when 
the last thousand dollars’ worth of business is 
reached it is virtually “velvet.” In figuring costs, 
it is customary to distribute all fixed expense against 
total production to arrive at an average margin of 
profit. But in figuring selling expense we sometimes 
figure each order separately and deduct the selling 
cost from the average margin of profit. This, of 
course, is wrong. For example, in one business with 
which the writer is familiar, the fixed operating ex- 
pense is $15,000 a week, and the sales requirements 
are $25,000 a week to meet this fixed expense, pay 
the salesmen and sales manager, and provide for a 
twenty per cent dividend. If the sales of this busi- 
ness fall below $25,000 a week the dividend gets 
nicked. If sales exceed that figure eighty per cent 
of this excess is profit. So you see, there are two 
ways of looking at this last hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of sales. 

icant tania 


Sales managers whose salesmen must meet the 
competition of the manufacturers who say, “We 
don’t advertise—we save that money and give it to 
the dealers” will be interested in reading an article, 
“Who Pays to Advertise?” which appears in the 
June 23rd issue of Collier’s. It is a common sense 
summing up of advertising’s part in reducing the 
cost of distribution. More than that it gives the lie 
to the utterance of many public officials, particularly 
that of Judge Henry G. Ward of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, who recently said, “Adver- 
tising is a method of selling goods, which without 
increasing their merit, increases their cost.” The 
article in Collier’s is just another proof that Judge 
Ward doesn’t know what he is talking about. 
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This FREE Brochure 


displays reprints of actual 


Lithographed Letterheads 


other concerns are using to profitably create— 
Increased Prestige 
Character 
Refinement and 
Better Results 
from their correspondence 


Buyers of 5,000 or more Letterheads will find this 
an exceptionally interesting proposition 


Be sure and get your ““FREE COPY” 


HIGGINS & GOLLMAR 
Incorporated 
Lithographed Paper Products 
30-38 Ferry St. New York, N. Y. 


Make your own 


INDEXES 


Aigner’s 
Blank Tabbing 


enables you to make Indexes 
to meet your individual re- 
quirements. 


They save money, too. 


Furnished in the following 
styles: 


Leather 

Leather (paper faced) 
Sheepskin leather 

Canvas (various colors) 
Vellum Cloth (various colors) 


If your local dealer cannot supply your 
needs, write direct to us 


Write for samples and prices 


G. J. AIGNER & CO. 


Manufacturers 


521 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Il. 


All kinds of Indexes for Loose 
Leaf and Bound Books 
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Pays a Commission on Excess 
Over 1922 Business 


By George A. Hughes 


President, Edison Electric Appliance Company, Chicago 


This article is a partial report of the June meeting of the Chicago 
Sales Managers’ Club, which will be the last to be held until September. 


The chief speaker was Mr. Hughes, 


and during the course of his 


address he brought out some points regarding compensation which may 
help many sales managers solve the knotty problem of determining what 
constitutes a normal year’s business, on which future compensation 


plans may be based. 


the Electric Appliance Company, 
said during the course of an ad- 
dress before the Chicago Sales Man- 
agers’ Club, Monday evening, June 18th: 


“This year we have adopted the plan 
of paying a two per cent commission or 
bonus on all sales in excess of 1922. 
Last year nearly all of our men came to 
us and requested salary increases, and 
after investigating more than fifty sup- 
plementary compensation plans—bonuses, 
salaries, commissions and profit-sharing 
plans—we found but one in which we 
could pick no holes. After a great deal 
of investigation and study, we decided to 
consider 1922 sales as a standard on 
which future compensation plans would 
be built. So instead of raising salaries 
we offered to pay the two per cent com- 
mission on all sales in excess of 1922. So 
far, I am happy to say, the increase has 
been nearly one hundred per cent. At 
the end of the first quarter we pay half 
of the earned commission. Thus, if a 
man’s sales are in excess of 1922 and 
entitle him to, say, $100 commission, we 
would advance $50, holding the balance 
until the end of the year in order to pro- 
tect us against any wide-spread slump 


(jm A. HUGHES, president of 


| that might wipe out the increase of the 


early part of the year. 
A Successful Bonus Plan 


“I am a great believer in supple- 
mentary compensation. We use it in our 
production as well as sales departments, 
and the production increases since we 
started the bonus plan have been just as 
satisfactory as the sales increases. 


“TI don’t know who is responsible for 
the big increase in sales this year—the 
advertising department, of course, claims 
credit for it—then the sales department 
also claims the credit, and I am not sure 
but what the general improvement in 
conditions and the wide-spread increase 
in the use of electrical appliances didn’t 
have a great deal to do with it. No one 
really knows. 


“The sales manager’s position is con- 
stantly taking on new responsibilities. 
When we stop to consider that in 1800 
there were only two major inventions, 
and prior to that time only one invention 
for the harnessing of power—the Chinese 
invention of gunpowder—we must real- 
ize what a tremendous development 
there has been in the past hundred years 
in the world’s production. It is up to 
the sales manager to sell that increased 
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production. Prior to a hundred years 
ago everything was moved or made by 
man or animal power. Automatic ma- 
chinery, the harnessing of electricity was 
still to come; production was slow. But 
today the vast increase in production, 
bringing about a vast increase in earn- 
ing power, has opened up new opportun- 
ities and responsibilities for the sales 
manager. His position in industry is 
constantly increasing in importance, and 
I am a great believer in recruiting the 
executives in business and industry from 
the sales department. 


“But the sales manager must learn to 
understand figures. With his natural 
optimism—he must be an optimist to hold 
his position—he must mix a little conser- 
vatism. He must be able to take the 
financial statement of his company and 
understand it, to balance one group of 
figures against the other and be able to 
plan his sales to bring about the best 
use of his company’s resources. 


Sales Determine Production in Advance 


“In our business the production depart- 
ment does not make 100,000 items and 
then go to the sales department and ask 
them to sell it. We establish a quota in 
the sales department and then the fac- 
tory makes the goods, which the sales 
department agrees to sell. To plan this 
production accurately we have spent a 
large sum of money to obtain the neces- 
sary figures. There are something like 
eight million wired homes in the country, 
increasing at the rate of a million a year. 
We have estimated that each wired home 
must produce two dollars a year in sales. 


“We have the country divided into 
eight sales districts, and each month we 
can tell from the sales records just how 
much of that two dollars per wired home 
our sales force is getting. We have the 
figures and statistics on the wired homes 
in each district, and we know from 
month to month just how our sales are 
running in comparison with the yearly 
quota we planned.” 


Mr. Hughes told of some of the early 
difficulties encountered in establishing his 
business. He sold everything from bank 
advertising to patent medicine before he 
got the idea of the electrical range. 
Thirteen years ago, he rented a space at 
the St. Louis show of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association. For this space 
he paid $250—all the money he had— 
then borrowed the money to pay his rail- 
road fare and expenses to St. Louis. In 


his booth at the show were all the goods 
he had in the world for sale. 


When he came back from St. Louis 
he found a man who agreed to finance 
the manufacture of the electric ranges. 
After consulting with electrical engi- 
neers this man developed a case of “cold 
feet” and told Mr. Hughes that he was 
bankrupt. But by various ways and 
means Hughes met the payrolls, and 
managed to hang on, until now he is the 
head of the largest business of its kind 
in the world, with sales running into 
the millions. Several years ago his com- 
pany was consolidated with the company 
manufacturing Hotpoint electric devices 
and appliances. When they consolidated 
they obtained Mr. Edison’s permission to 
use his name in the corporate title of the 
new company—partly to perpetuate Mr. 
Edison’s name, and partly because of the 
prestige Edison’s name commanded in 
the electrical field. 


Importance of Trade Names 


“But we soon found that the name 
Edison didn’t mean anything in the sale 
of electrical appliances. At the time the 
Hotpoint name had been advertised in 
double page spreads and was so well es- 
tablished that we had to take Hotpoint 
devices off the dealers’ shelves in order to 
sell the devices branded with the Edison 
name. That taught us the importance of 
a distinctive trade name,” said Mr. 
Hughes in warning sales managers who 
were responsible for their company’s ad- 
vertising, to insist upon a distinctive 
trade name which could be easily remem- 
bered by the consuming public. 


K. K. Bell, general manager of the 
Calumet Baking Powder Company of 
Chicago, followed Mr. Hughes with a 
short and humorous talk. Mr. Bell said 
that he was not interested in the sales- 
man who came in and told who he was— 
who said that his father was Congress- 
man So-and-So, or his brother the mayor, 
or some other dignitary. “We tell our 


Are You Interested In 


formulating advertising into a science that 
will serve business more efficiently? 


openly discussing the truth about advertising 
and the faults now current in its practice? 


being told the significance behind the news 
and behind advertising campaigns and distri- 
bution policies—instead of strictly reportorial 
and routine details? 


helping advertising express itself as a social 
force and conduct itself as a business with 
greater sincerity? 


bringing about a more intelligent under- 
standing of the possibilities of trade and 
technical advertising? 


having up-to-date, specific, useable informa- 
tion on all that pertains to Markets, Mer- 
chandising and Media? 


customers that baking powder is judged 
by what it does, and not what it is, and 
that is the way a sales manager must 
judge his men—on what they do, and not 
who, or what they are. 

“TI came before the Chicago Sales Man- 
agers’ Club several years back when I 
was first made sales manager of the 
Calumet Baking Powder Company. Then 
I was young, had a nice mustache and 
lots of hair. But later I left the Sales 
Managers’ Club—and now look at me” 
(he is growing slightly bald, and has 
abolished his mustache), said Mr. Bell 
jokingly as he closed his talk. 


Then Advertising Fortnightly is your paper and 
you will send in the coupon below for a year’s 
subscription—for you will want to read every 
issue. You will find much to agree with and ; 
perhaps some things to disagree with! But you © 


will also find much to think about, much to stimu- 
late you and much to profit by. 


Start With Next Issue-use this coupon 


8.M. 7-23 


ADVERTISING FORTNIGHTLY, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


Please enter my name for a year’s subscription to 
Advertising Fortnightly, commencing with the next 
issue, and send me your bill for $2 (Canada $2.50). 


‘ What is said to be the world’s largest 
shipment of washing machines recently 
left the factory of Altorfer Brothers Co. 
of Peoria, destined for A. A. Wilson, a 
wholesale and retail electrical appliance 
dealer, of Los Angeles. The retail value 
of the shipment was $400,000, and forty 
box cars were required to transport the 
shipment. It was sent by freight to 
Baltimore, thence by boat, through the 
Panama Canal to Los Angeles. The 
freight saving more than made up for 
the round-about route. 
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Envelope enclosures are the “little 
people” of direct advertising—indus- 
trious little people whose worth is 
measured by their charm. 

Printed on Foldwell Coated Paper 
an enclosure claims charm as its 


its folds. And it holds its attractive- 
ness under trial of mailing and hand- 
ling because the sheet on which it is 
printed possesses a durability unu- 
sual in coated papers. The exquisitely 
coated surface, the rag base and the 


natural heritage. It is 
beautiful from the 


long,strong fibres found 


Get this Specimen Enclosure | i Foldwell are valuable 


We have prepared an enve- 


standpoint of printing | lope enclosure which shows | aids to advertisers who 


how charming a simple piece 


because Foldwell has a | canbewhenprintedonfold- | want envelope enclo- 


well. We know you will find 


beautiful printing sur- | ‘nierestine Shallwesend | sures that get more 


face. Itis immaculate in | ite you? 


than a passing glance. 


Folding Coated Book Folding Coated Cover Folding Coated Writing 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Desk 7 — 821 South Wells Street, Chicago - Nationally Distributed 


FOR ALL KINDS OF FINE PRINTING 
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When They Told the World 
What They Had to Sell 


(Continued from page 816) 


obscurity into a national business this 
concern has emerged almost without 
realizing how it happened. 

Here is a typical story showing that 
small advertising can put on its feet con- 
cerns even in the last throes. About five 
years ago the Hill Clothes Dryer Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass., was bank- 
rupt, and was taken over by Mr. George 
A. Sargent, who had been with the com- 
pany in various capacities for twenty 
years. Mr. Edward A. King, now sales 
manager, tells the story thus: 


“We are using small space in five con- 
sumer publications, thirty lines in four 
of them and one-eighth page in the fifth. 
Small as this space is, our advertising 
appropriation is double what it was last 
year. 

“We have no salesmen—everything is 
done through the mail; and sales this 
year should be fifty per cent above those 
of last. At present our factory is way 
behind on orders, and will be for some 
time. 

“All our advertising carries an inquiry 
suggestion,” he goes on. “Where we 
have dealers carrying Hill Clothes 
Dryers we refer the inquiries to them. 
Hardware dealers and department stores 
are inclined to carry a lower-priced prod- 
uct than ours—hence the request for in- 
quiries so we can direct the prospect to 
the right dealer. 

“We also use these inquiries as a lever 
to influence dealers not handling our 
product. Where we have no dealers we 
offer to ship direct, and last year eigh- 
teen per cent of the inquiries not referred 
to dealers resulted in sales. 


“Our advertising this year has paid us 
a big profit in sales direct to the con- 
sumer, aside from what it has done to 
stimulate dealer sales. We follow up our 
magazine advertising very closely.” 

Quite different, but even smaller in 
space and advertising money, is the 
colorful story of Major L. B. Lawton, of 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 


Buying $50,000 Sales With $1,000 


Some ten years ago Major Lawton, 
upon retiring from active duty because 
of wounds, started an oriental rug mail- 
order business from his house, then in 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. His first investment 
was $100 in a publication designed for 
the better class of home owners, and this 
periodical has been used continuously 
since. Later another magazine of the 
same general type was taken on. Major 
Lawton experimented in other magazines 
with varied space, but finally found that 
two inches in class magazines best suited 
his purpose. 

Today his two inches of space in two 
magazines cost him about $1,000 a year, 
and his annual sales are upwards of 
$50,000. He tells me that his business 
has grown to the point where his prob- 
lem is to find rugs in quantity good 
enough for his trade. 


Major Lawton’s plan of operation is 
to ship an assortment of rugs from 
which the customer selects those he 
needs, returning the others. 

“No amount of publicity can avail 
over a long space of time unless a mer- 
chant has faith in his goods and in him- 
self, and keeps his faith,” says Major 
Lawton. “There has been an overdone 
caution against what is termed negative 
advertising. While it is not ethical to 
decry the other dealer’s goods, if a dealer 
is the only man handling nothing but 
the best he should stress that point.” 

The Major relates interesting anec- 
dotes to illustrate the extraordinary pull- 
ing power he has found in small-space, 
carefully-worked-out advertising. “My 
best argument,” he says, “is that I sell 
to my advertising agent in Buffalo. It 
is a distinction to make an advertising 
man a customer.” 

e 2a 

The Lord & Burnham Company, 
Irvington, N. Y., offers an example along 
very unusual lines of the vast power 
even in relatively small advertising, 
when well conceived and executed. 

Some sixty years ago the original Mr. 
Lord was a small builder in Rochester. 
Incidentally, he put up in his own yard 
a small greenhouse. His neighbors came 
to see it, and some of them wanted 
greenhouses themselves; and so by de- 
grees Mr. Lord developed facility in this 
type of building. After a while he be- 
gan to sense a larger market, and coming 
down to Irvington-on-the-Hudson, estab- 
lished a very small factory. Mr. Burn- 
ham, I believe, became his son-in-law. 


At that time a certain coterie of rich 
men blossomed into publicity—Jay Gould, 
for one. I do not attempt precise se- 
quence of events, but Mr. Gould was one 
of Lord & Burnham’s first big customers, 
his greenhouse at Tarrytown costing 
$150,000. To reach men of this wealthy 
group, an inch of space was taken by 
Lord & Burnham in the New York Eve- 
ning Post. It was scarcely thought that 
the individual greenhouse market could 
extend beyond the rich. 


Not so many years ago the company 
really began its national advertising ac- 
tivities. Its appropriations from 1916 
to 1920 for greenhouse space are esti- 
mated as ranging between $1,344 and 
$9,500 annually, in periodicals devoted to 
homes and gardens. Yet on this small 
expenditure the company has developed a 
most extraordinary market—due in large 
measure to the copy appeal. 

A story is told about a man from Cali- 
fornia who came into the Lord & Burn- 
ham sales office one day and drew from 
his pocket a clipped advertisement of the 
company, a year old. 

“What is the cost of this particular 
greenhouse?” he asked, indicating an il- 
lustration. It was around $20,000. “I'll 
take it,” he said; and he did. 


And other greenhouse manufacturers 
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Your Vacation File— 
More Work in Less Time—For All Time 


HE handiest file ever devised—keeps your con- 

fidential sales records, reports, statistics, 

follow-ups, correspondence, daily work, un- 
finished business—all in arm’s reach, instantly 
available. Opens like a book, exposing every 
paper, readable in the file if you wish. The best 
assistant for all sales executives. Oak, mahogany 
or walnut outside; steel inside. Cost is small— 
the convenience is great. Try it in your office 
ten days FREE. 


SEND FOR—New File Catalog 24S 
Utility Desk Catalog 23C 
Tariff Files 1005S 
Auto Desk Companion 3003S 


THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 
West Sixth Street, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
Chicago Branch, 29 S. LaSalle St.; New York, 70 
Duane St.; Los Angeles, 420 S. Spring St.; New 
Orleans, 123 Carondelet; Milwaukee, 425 E. Water St. 
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The new Salesman’s Magazine 
that has set the Publishing 
World on its ear 


EFORE DRUG JOBBERS SALES- 
MAN was published we were warned: 
“You can’t do it and get away with it! 


Wonderful if you can, but you can’t!” But 
we DID! 


A stack of cards and letters seventeen inches high 
popping with enthusiasm from the salesmen them- 
selves after reading two issues nails that question 
for a!l time. 


There are over 4,000 of these drug jobbers’ sales- 
men, sales executives, buyers and pricers in the 
wholesale drug houses. Daily they influence the 
buying of the 47,000 retail druggists through whom 
your goods are sold. Each month every single one 
of them receives and reads DRUG JOBBERS 
SALESMAN. It is their own magazine. 


These salesmen can lift your brands out of the mass 
of fifty thousand or so items and place them in the 
limelight—provided they know about your product, 
your house, your dealers’ helps, etc. DRUG JOB- 
BERS SALESMAN will tell them for less than the 
cost of a printed post card. . 


The magazine itself tells its own story, explains 
why it is such a wonderful advertising buy for ad- 
vertisers who are introducing new products, or in- 
creasing the sales of old products through drug 
store channels. Your knowledge of what’s going 
on in the drug field cannot be complete until you 
have seen DRUG JOBBERS SALESMAN —the 
only magazine published exclusively for the man 
who helps sell over five hundred million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise a year to the retail druggists 


\ of the country. Send for your personal copy today. 
\ 
‘\ 
we Mail this Coupon NOW! 
JOBBERS \ 


oe Drug Jobbers 


necmacle Sdidsraan 


der first class per-\ 
sonal cover, latest edi- a 
tion of DRUG JOBBERS 
SALESMAN and full par- \ 


ticulars. a, Published by The Topics Pub. Co., Inc. 
Gis <5. < ves ph 6a eae eek ee ms 291 Broadway, New York City 
NEN 5.6 5 055. 36> ces eee were ‘ \ Aglar Cook, Publisher 
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have taken up this same type of adver- 
tising, and with very modest but inten- 
sive investments have helped create a 
great greenhouse vogue that sweeps the 
country. This of course is only one 
phase of the greenhouse business, for 
commercial greenhouses have also de- 
veloped immensely. But the story of the 
individual greenhouse especially is a ro- 
mance of advertising—of beautifully ap- 
pealing copy into which have been woven 
the best things in life. 


* * * 


The story of the Upson Company of 
Lockport, N. Y., again hammers home 
the truth that small advertising, properly 
done, almost inevitably grows. 

Ten years ago Charles and Harry Up- 
son decided to manufacture a fiber wall- 
board, and began in a small rented mill. 
The business outgrew several successive 
plants and moved into the magnificent 
factory of today. The Upson investment 
is above $2,000,000. 

And of course advertising played its 
part—in the early days cautiously feel- 
ing the way. Even up to 1921 the Up- 
sons were more or less spasmodic adver- 
tisers, using varied space in the big 
weeklies and other publications. Accord- 
ing to estimates—not officially furnished 
by the company—the national advertis- 
ing in 1915 had grown to $21,000; in 
1916 it was $7,200; 1917, no appropria- 
tion; 1918, $11,500; 1919, $11,000; 1920, 
$20,000. 

When the Dealers Boost 


The first real campaign was started 
in 1921, consisting mainly of six four- 
color covers—three backs and three in- 
side covers. This campaign is said to 
have required around $43,000 for maga- 
zine space, but not including dealer work. 


A lot of money was spent merchandis- 
ing this campaign to dealers, and it paid. 

“We issued several broadsides that 
year, reproducing our advertisements in 
four colors,” says W. L. Raymond, the 
Upson advertising manager. “Our ob- 
ject was to get dealers to tie up with 
the national campaign by running elec- 
tros in their local papers, over their own 
names and at their own expense. We 
simply furnished the electros. From five 
per cent of our dealers tying up with our 
first cover, we had twenty-five per cent 
doing it by the end of 1921. We estimate 
we got more dollars’ worth of newspaper 
advertising paid for by our dealers than 
we ourselves spent.” 

In 1922 the campaign was again ex- 
panded, and so far in 1923 it has con- 
tinued. Mr. Raymond reports that sales 
now run “far-away-and-greater than 
ever before.” 

One finds odd twists everywhere in ad- 
vertising. The elasticity of mediums, for 


instance, is often surprising. 


A firm that handled farmers’ goods 
through the mails decided to try out 
toilet preparations upon farmers’ wives 
and daughters. It was astonished to get 
response from large cities too. Although 
the advertising was all designed for 
mail-order business, jobbers and drug- 
gists began sending in orders. In the 
end the mail-order business was discon- 
tinued and the entire policy changed. 
Today this concern, the Domino House of 
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Philadelphia, is supplying its customers 
through thousands of drug and depart- 
ment stores. The business runs into 
millions of dollars annually, although a 
year ago the product was scarcely a 
name. It has graduated from small ad- 
vertising. 

If it is true that advertising results 
sometimes fail to materialize as ex- 
pected, it is equally true that results 
sometimes run away with themselves in 
the most freakish manner. From one of 
the highest advertising authorities in 
New York I get this little story: 

“The Woman’s Institute of Domestic 
Arts and Science recently invested 
$30,000 in nine issues of a fiction maga- 
zine having one million circulation. 
About 100,000 readers immediately sent 
inquiries, and of these, 10,000 purchased 
courses of instruction, averaging $60 
each—$600,000 in sales.” 


Sales Executives Association 
Elects Lawton President 


T their meeting June 22nd the Sales 
A Executives’ Association of Chi- 
cago elected G. W. Lawton, man- 
ager of the Sheldon School, president of 
the association to fill the unexpired term 
of Darby Day who was forced to resign 
on account of press of other duties. Mr. 
Lawton was instrumental in organizing 
the club, and has served as secretary 
since the organization was perfected. 

M. S. Game, of the Bankers Supply 
Company of Chicago, was elected vice- 
president and C. P. Blachly was elected 
secretary. Mr. Blachly is head of his 
own organization and engaged in the 
general insurance business. 

The matter of affiliation with the new 
national association of sales managers, 
recently organized at Atlantic City, was 
postponed until fall as this is to be the 
last meeting until the second Friday in 
September. 

There was a unanimous vote to dis- 
continue the practice of bringing in out- 
side speakers to address the regular 
meetings. In place of the addresses there 
will be held at each meeting a discussion 
on some problem of sales management. 

When meetings are resumed in the fall 
the four secretaries of the different re- 
search groups, will take turns in presid- 
ing at meetings, each meeting to be de- 
voted to a discussion of one of the four 
problems, which constitute the divisions 
of the research work which will be car- 
ried out this fall. 

Mr. Game will head the group who 
conducts the researches on “Finding 
Salesmen”; E. W. Drake, vocational 
counsel, The Sheldon School, will be in 
charge of research work on “Selecting 
Salesmen”; E. T. Gray, general sales 
manager, Devoe & Raynolds Co., heads 
the studies on “Training Salesmen,” and 
J. D. Hollowell, general manager, 
DeLaval Separator Co., will be responsi- 
ble for the researches on “Keeping 
Salesmen.” 

It is planned to collect the experience 
of the various members and file and 
tabulate the data thus collected, as a 
basis for discussion and consideration at 
the meetings. 


Distributing 
Center.. i wins i 


wT 


4th Railroad Center of the World 


WRITE Any of These 
Omaha Warehouses: 


Ford Transfer & 


Storage Co. 
° a . 
Gordon Fireproof Trunk Lines Branch Lines 
Warehouse & Van 
— a & Six hundred freight trains and 100 passen- 
wnsnienpedibom ger trains daily. 
Nelasshe, Storage With dominating transportation facilities 
Warehouses “idee A . 
linking her to every prospect in the midwestern ter- 
Pacific Storage & ritory, OMAHA is the logical distribution point for 
Warehouse Co. the entire Mid-West market. Over two million square 
inal Wareh feet of warehouse floor space in the center of a vast 
eee ee circle of wealth and trade possibilities. Use OMAHA 


warehouses to reduce your cost of distribution. 


Bekins Omaha Van & 
Storage 


W. M. Bushman 


Forward-Looking Sales Managers 
Make This Mammoth Plant Their Chicago Warehouse 


Here they store stocks for immediate deliveries to their Chicago 
customers or for reshipments to their Mid-Western clientele. 


Their Chicago Sales Representatives spend their time in selling, 
not in distribution detail. The Largest Public Warehousing Unit 
West of the Atlantic Seaboard is their warehouse and shipping 
rooms, and does the distributing job at far less cost and with 
much more efficiency than they could do it themselves. 

Meet the keen competition in this market with assurance. You, too, 
can save Time, Money and Worry, as well as enjoy more sales and a 


bigger margin of profit by using Chicago’s Big Downtown Warehouse 
in simplifying your distribution problems in the Middle West. 


Let us know your particular need. Write us now; we know how. 
Considerate—Efficient—Economical—Reliable. 


Western Warehousing Company 
Polk Street Terminal : Pennsylvania System : Chicago 
Harrison 6350 Wilson V. Little, Supt. 
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Industrial and Construction Activities 


Sweeping Over the South 


O one can take the sweeping glance of the indus- 

trial activities throughout the South reported in 

last week’s issue (June 14) of the Manufacturers 
Record—and what is true of that issue is practically true 
of every issue—without realizing that the panorama 
which is being unfolded of Southern activity has prob- 
ably never before been surpassed, if it has ever been 
matched in this country. It is reaching all parts of the 
South. From Maryland to Texas the sweep of construc- 
tion activities is under way. Picking here and there a 
few of the outstanding items in one week’s issue, we give 
an indication of how great is the development now under 
way in the South. 

Preeminently is this true in textile mill building, but 
textile mills are not by any means monopolizing the situa- 
tion. The Pacific Mills, of Boston, Mass., is putting out 
$5,000,000 in the building of a great cotton mill and 
bleachery plant near Spartanburg, S. C. This is espe- 
cially interesting. in view of the fact that years ago one 
of New England’s foremost political economists, Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, often took the ground that it was im- 
possible ever to develop the bleachery industry in the 
South, “because,” said he, “the glacial era demonstrated 
that pure spring water suitable for bleachery purposes 
could never be found in the South.” 

Among other important cotton mill enterprises reported 
during the week was a $300,000 mill company at High 
Point, N. C.; a bleachery and dye works plant at Lanett, 
Ala.; the sale for about $1,000,000 of cotton mills at 
Opelika, Ala.; and a projected $500,000 mill at El Paso, 
Tex. 

In Polk County, N. C., $1,000,000 is to be expended for 
the development of water power. 

An Alabama company is projecting an expenditure of 
about $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 for the development of one 
plant of 105,000 hydro-electric horse power, and the en- 
largement of another plant at a cost of about $1,000,000. 

Contracts are being let from time to time for the 
$10,000,000 hotel in Atlanta, the heating and plumbing 
plant contract having recently been awarded to an 
Atlanta concern at a cost of $500,000. 

Fifty school buildings are projected in Virginia to be 
constructed during the present year at a _ cost of 
$1,500,000. 

The Virginian Railway was recently reported to spend 
about $15,000,000 on the electrification of its: line though 
it already has the largest steam locomotives in the world 
hauling the heaviest freight trains ever moved in this or 
any other country. Work on this electrification is actively 
under way. 

Though Galveston when it was rebuilt a few years 
ago constructed a seawall regarded as amply strong to 
meet any emergency, it is to spend nearly $700,000 for 
the extension of its seawall and is carrying on consider- 
able dredging operations for deepening its harbor. 

Miami, typical of the general activity prevailing 
throughout Florida in municipal improvements, has sold 
$2,730,000 of bonds and proposes to spend $1,000,000 of 
this amount for park purposes and filling-in along the 
bay front; $750,000 for an enlarged water supply; 
$400,000 for the extension of the municipally owned 
street car system, and small sums for other betterment 
work. 

Atlanta is spending $1,000,000 in building a half-mile 
viaduct 60 feet wide to lessen traffic congestion and carry 
travel over several railroad lines. 


Birmingham is preparing to build at a cost of over 
$450,000 an auditorium to seat over 6,000 people. 

A life insurance company in Jackson, Miss., will build 
a $500,000 office building to contain about 200 offices. 

An electric light and power company of Hot Springs, 
Ark., has awarded a contract for power development at 
a cost of $1,500,000. This is the first of three units which 
the company proposes to build, and the entire plan con- 
templates an expenditure during the next ten years of 
$15,000,000. 

In Houston a $3,000,000 professional building is to be 
erected, the financing to be handled by one of the trust 
companies of that city. 

A New York company, capitalized at $2,350,000, is 
planning the development of what is to be known as a 
double super-phosphate plant near Tampa, Fla., involv- 
ing the mining of phosphate rock 4,000 acres of land. 

An asphalt company, capitalized at $600,000, is begin- 
ning its plans for mining asphalt on a 2,000-acre tract 
of land at Flint, Ala., including the erection of a plant 
to have a daily capacity of 500 tons. 

The Texas legislature recently voted $1,000,000 for the 
erection of a technological college, work upon which it is 
expected will begin shortly. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., is planning the building of a 
Masonic Temple, at a cost of $1,000,000. 

Road building activity goes on apace. Kentucky leads 
for the week in actual contracts amounting to over 
$1,400,000, while North Carolina is inviting bids for the 
construction of 192 miles of improved highways. 

These few items merely serve to indicate how the 
South is moving forward with tremendous strides in 
material development of every kind. They do not touch 
upon the enormous volume of construction work under 
way, for in the aggregate some hundreds of millions of 
dollars of work in building operations, in highway con- 
struction, and in municipal improvements of all kinds is 
now going forward in every part of the South. 

Broadly speaking, notwithstanding some of the condi- 
tions which have prevailed in the cotton producing indus- 
try, the South is going forward on sounder lines, and on 
a larger scale than ever before in its history. Industrial 
development is no longer confined to a limited area or to 
only a few lines of activity. The fact that Atlanta is 
building a $10,000,000 hotel, that New Orleans is enlarg- 
ing its port developments into which it has already put 
$160,000,000, that Baltimore after an initial expenditure 
a few years ago of $6,000,000 in municipally owned 
wharves is now preparing for the gradual expenditure 
of a $50,000,000 bond issue for harbor improvements, and 
wharf expansion, that Alabama has voted to spend 
$10,000,000 for the development of Mobile as a State 
port, and that North Carolina has voted $10,000,000 for 
the building of a State owned railroad into a rich moun- 
tain region heretofore untouched by railroads, are only 
outstanding illustrations of the great things which are 
going forward everywhere in the South. 


For definite and specific facts about the progress 
and development of the South, consult the annual 
Blue Book of Southern Progress, 1923 edition 
(price 50 cents) and read regularly the Manu- 
facturers Record. 

For business cultivation of the South, advertise 
in the Manufacturers Record—the outstanding 
business newspaper of the South. For further 
information, ask 
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Winning Answer to the 
May Problem 


(Continued from page 824) 


etc., for country clubs, recreational pro- 
jects, country estates, and institutions. 

e. The use of cement about the home. 
Minor repair work, fountains, garden 
seats, etc. 

Such a series of manuals could be of- 
fered to dealers as part of a merchan- 
dising service if they stock and actively 
push the manufacturer’s own brand. A 
certain allotment of such literature could 
be offered with each carload. Or better 
perhaps, the manufacturer would under- 
take a mailing campaign to a classified 
list of the dealers’ prospects, if he would 
stock our cement. The manuals probably 
would best be sent only to those who re- 
quest them in response to a circular 
— Creating a New Market 

These manuals could also be used as 
an integral part of national advertising, 
or of sectional newspaper advertising 
campaigns. The advertiser would offer 
the manuals either gratis or at a 
nominal sum. Then the names of pros- 
pects known to be interested in cement, 
because of their response to the adver- 
tising, would be used in an aggressive 
follow-up to the unsold dealers from 
whose community the inquiry originated. 

The advertising would of course at the 
same time be aggressively merchandized 
to the trade by salesmen, through the 
trade journals and direct by mail. 

Possibly it would be wise to include 
some advertising matter in the form of a 
general instruction bulletin in every bag 
or barrel of the product. These could 
be written with the especial purpose of 
selling workmen who used the product. 

One possible service to the dealer 
might be a traveling educational exhibit. 
This could vary, according to circum- 
stances and appropriation available, 
from a special window display to a most 
elaborate exhibit. 

Another service feature might be to 
offer dealers the services of certain 
technical cement experts, presumably 
most of the senior salesmen would quali- 
fy, whenever they had an opportunity to 
bid upon some particularly large or de- 
sirable contract. 

This service could also be exploited in 
the advertising in a manner similar to 
that which the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company have advertised the services of 
the G. T. M. (the Goodyear Technical 
Man). 

Possibly local newspaper advertising 
could be used, with the dealer paying 
part, to introduce the product in new 
markets. This would of course depend 
on distribution and appropriation avail- 
able. 

One plan that might be used either 
through the dealer, in advertising, or by 
both means, is a miniature cement outfit 
for children’s use. Boys love to build 
things. An outfit that included perhaps 
certain moulds for the construction of 
miniature swimming pools, would no 
doubt make a hit with most ten-year-olds, 
and if effectively distributed could serve 
also to interest the parents if these were 
dealers or large users of cement. 


Does your business show 
increased sales like this? 


Read the following letter. Like our other clients, 
this keen-minded manufacturer is not merely in- 
terested in pretty printed matter or glittering 
generalities concerning direct mail advertising. 
He expects definite results 
for every dollar expended 


on sales effort—and gets sii 
thee | Mr. Edward H. Schulze, 

. | Edward H. Schulze, Inc. 
We should like to hear from | ig bag a 
one or two more manu- | Dear Mr. Schulze: 


facturers who want more Inasmuch as you take care 


sales, in less time and: at | = our advertising, you will 
eat F | e interested to know that the 
lower cost. Tell us what you | senth-of ey wee cur uect sue- 
sell and to whom. Then let | cessful month since we started 
us outline roughly what we | in business in this country. 
might be able to do with a | . You will no doubt recall 
small try-out campaign. If [ee ee 
— | applied here, in October,1921, 
you can reduce selling costs our sales wont up 52%. 
and increase sales you want | UF inventory shows that busi- 
to an 3 in iw . ness in 1922 was increased to 
oO do it. n investigation 167% from that of 1921. 


costs nothing. We are naturally looking 


forward to still greater 


We urge small try-outs at | results this year, and so far, 
the start, for while many of | our business for 1923 is 45% 
our clients spend thousands better then it was fer the 


same period of time in 1922. 


Thanking you again for 
your valuable assistance. 


Very truly yours, 


of dollars a year in direct 
advertising, we feel that you 
should first be sure you are | 
on the right track before you | 


| (Name furnished on request) 


go into a larger campaign. | 


Edward H. Schulze, Inc. 
Direct Mail Ad-vertising 
Woolworth Bldg. [37th Floor] New York City 


Salesmen Wanted! 


Your Big Opportunity Full Time 


More main line and side line Spar “ Time 

salesmen wanted to sell new car 3) = = 

deslers, garages, auto accessories erri- 
i tories! 

stores, repair shops, general stores, ( I 

department stores, hardware — fo 

stores. Now going strong. Big iF Saal 

advertising campaign under way. i 

Adopted as regular equipment by General a ‘i Heavy oll 


Motors Corporation and many other big System 
manufacturers. Our proposition will get The 100% 
and keep top-notchers. Tell us about your- “ub 

self and look us up. Let’s get together! Lu rication 


Grease cups and greasing “Systems” now out of date. Heavy oil at 2,000 Ibs. Hydraulic 
pressure the only 100% lubrication for steering, shackles and all other chassis bearings. 
Saal System makes chassis lubrication a white-collar job with service station results. ‘Makes 
cars ride better and last longer.”’ Write or Wire Today! 


H. G. SAAL CO., 1800 Montrose Avenue, Dept. 248, Chicago 
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OPPORTUNITY 


to buy control 
of well known 


Advertising 
Agency 


Fully recognized, incorporated 
and well rated. Established 
eight years in city of nearly 
one million. Splendid reputa- 
tion for holding its business by 
giving real service. 


Its president wishes to concen- 
trate his energy on a major 
campaign and for this reason 
will sell his controlling inter- 
est to one or more men who 
are competent to take over its 
established business. 


If you control one or more ac- 
counts this is your opportunity 
to also control the agency that 
handles them. Write fully. We 
will have to sell each other. 


Address “Agency President” 
Care of Mr. Aspley 
SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine 


100 Model Sales Letters 


in Loose Leaf Binder 
for $300 


HE whole world loves a he-man— 

and this lovable personality is as quickly 

sensed through reading a real ‘‘he-man’s”’ 
letters as it is when talking to the man himself. 
it’s the letters that bristle with ‘‘She-man person- 
ality’ that sell goods and build good-will. 


The best and surest way to write this 
kind of sales letters is to take a letter rich in 
sales personality and rewrite it so that the ‘“‘pull- 
ing quality” remains but at the same time so that 
it will apply to your own sales problem. 


We have made a collection of 100. model 
sales letters selecting them particularly because of 
the heart-to-heart, good-will building, ‘‘he-man” 
selling personality. Each letter is neatly type- 
written on a full size letterhead, punched to fit 
a handsome. loose-leaf binder which comes with 
the set. 

You can rewrite from this set letters to 
sell direct by mail, prepare ground for your sales- 
men, build good-will, bring back old customers, 
answer inquiries and follow up quotations. 

No matter what kind of “selling game” 
yours is, you should be able to use good letters 
with profit. 

Pin your check for $3.00 to this advertise- 
ment and mail to us. The beautiful loose-leaf 


binder containing the 100 letters will go forward 
postpaid to your address. 


Newport News Printing Co. 
(INCORPORATED) 


Sales Service Department 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
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WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW 
ApouT His HEALTH, by William S. 
Sadler, M.D., F.A.C.S. (Dartnell). The 
seventh of a series of standard manuals, 
issued by the same publisher, for sales- 
men in all lines of business. Dr. Sadler 
was once a salesman himself, and since 
becoming one of the leading surgeons in 
the country has been called upon so often 
to speak before large gatherings of sales- 
men on the subject of health that he has 
combined his lectures into a book on the 
subject. The book is packed with com- 
mon sense advice about what to eat—the 
salesman won’t have to carry an expert 
dietician to prepare foods the doctor sug- 
gests—how to watch for the danger 
signs that indicate coming breakdowns, 
and suggestions for exercising. This is 
a book the sales manager can send to his 
salesmen without explanations or apolo- 
gies, for it preaches no pet theories, ad- 
vocates no extreme measures, nor boosts 
any of the many w. k. panaceas pro- 
mulgated by new-fangled schools of 
health. 


THE ECONOMICS OF MARKETING AND 
ADVERTISING, by W. D. Moriarty, Ph.D., 
Professor of Business Administration, 
University of Washington. (Harper & 
Brothers.) Sales and advertising man- 
agers have been often accused, and per- 
haps justly so, of being buried too deep 
in the single rut of their own specialized 
endeavors. “They don’t know anything 
about the broad aspect of business and 
finance” is the common excuse offered 
by boards of directors for not promoting 
men from these departments to higher 
So then, it would seem ap- 
propriate to recommend a book such as 
this one by Professor. Moriarty, because 
it is a study of the financial and man- 
agement phases of marketing and adver- 
tising on a wider scope than the average 
book on this subject. 


PRINCIPLES OF SALESMANSHIP, by 
Harold Whitehead, Professor of Sales 
Relations, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Boston University (Ronald). 
This is a revision of the first edition of 
the- same book which appeared in 1917. 
The author states: “In this — edition 
there has been a complete revision, 
hardly a section remaining the same in 
the same form as before. The basic 
structure and arrangement of the volume 
have been maintained. The changes have 
been in the way of development, enlarge- 
ment and improvement.” 

One feature of the book deserves spe- 
cial attention because it will-prove help- 
ful in classes in salesmanship; it is the 
portion of the book containing questions 
and problems. In this section definite 
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Sales Manager's 


Book Shelf 


questions and problems are presented, 
and the salesman who can solve them has 
studied the book with care. For that rea- 
son we consider the book especially 
worth while. 


DEVELOPING SALES PERSONALITY (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.). In this book of less than 
one hundred pages Elmer E. Ferris, the 
author, takes as his thesis that the best 
salesmen are made, rather than “born,” 
and then proceeds to show how any man, 
by following certain definite principles 
can master the art of selling. 

Mr. Ferris is professor of Salesman- 
ship in New York University. For many 
years he was a salesman with the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, and he has 
also been sales manager of the Phenix 
Cheese Company, and vice-president of 
the Calumet Tea & Coffee Company. 
The book is the outgrowth of his sixteen 
years of active experience as salesman, 
and sales manager, and his subsequent 
experience in teaching sales methods. 

“We do not consider it an extravagant 
statement to say that, other things being 
equal, 7f a man of good, fair ability will 
address himself with a reasonable degree 
of earnestness to the development of 
three basic elements of a sales person- 
ality, his success in selling will be as- 
sured.” 

These three basic elements are, (1) the 
element of affirmative mental ‘attitude; 
(2) the element of vital energy; (3) the 
intellectual element. 

A study of successful business men— 
men who do big things, especially succes- 
ful salesmen—will disclose that almost 
invariably their chief characteristic is an 
affirmative mental attitude. Their view- 
point is positive. Their mental measure- 
ment of themselves, their jobs, their en- 
vironment is that of achievement. 

The most effective way to construct a 
good selling talk is to first assemble all 
the favorable selling points, listing them 
one by one. Then analyze each selling 
point briefly, outlining the reasons why 
it is a good selling point. After this 
analysis has been made, construct a brief 
and convincing talk upon each point, 
making the whole logical, pointed and ef- 
fective. In constructing such a sales 
talk, the salesman has chosen to affirm 
the best points. He should do the same 
with reference to (a) himself, (b) his 
job, (c) his territory. Then, other things 
being equal, selling success will result, 
because he has:the affirmative mental 
attitude. 

The changing business problems of to- 
day require of the salesman a wider 
knowledge of business principles and a 
better mastery of details than formerly. 
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Take our “tip” and write a nice letter 
to Sherman Perry, correspondence ad- 
visor of the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio, asking for 
copies of his two booklets, “The Me- 
chanics of Correspondence” and “Prin- 
ciples of Good Correspondence.” If you 
can write an “appealing” letter you may 
be able to talk him into giving them to 
you, although he asked us to soft-pedal 
that part of the notice. They’re the best 
of their kind we’ve seen. 


Eight billion, sixty-eight million, eight 
hundred thousand dishes to wash! 
Eleven million, two hundred thousand 
tons of coal to shovel! Twenty-two mil- 
lion, four hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of broken china to replace! Wot 
a life! But if you manufacture or sell 
any of the thousand-and-one things used 
in a modern hotel you will be interested 
in a little book, “The Hotel Market,” 
published and distributed free by Hotel 
Management, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York. The enormity of the use and con- 
sumption of practically everything found 
in a better class home is clearly shown 
in this dandy little book. 


A keen little house organ is The Adz, 
published monthly for advertisers by the 
Chambers Advertising Agency, sixth 
floor, Maison Blanche Building, New Or- 
leans. “A Cutting Tool Used by 
Builders to Hew the Logs Into Shape” is 
the way the publishers speak of their 
publication, which is full of practical ob- 
servation gained in serving a wide va- 
riety of advertising clients. Your name 
will go on the regular mailing list at 
your request. 


Taking a tip from the notebook of 
Haroun Al Raschid, that wise old ruler 
who made periodical pilgrimages through 
his kingdom in disguise to learn the 
thoughts and temper of his people, The 
Prairie Farmer, 337 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, has just published a little book- 
let describing “A Tramp Trip Over the 
Lincoln Highway.” An unannounced and 
unprejudiced observer made the trip of 
150 miles on foot from Chicago to the 
Mississippi, asking every farmer along 
the route for his preference in farm 
papers. A verbatim report, giving names 
and addresses of every farmer inter- 
viewed is the result, and many interest- 
ing side lights on farm life and thought 
are included. 


Do you know your A-B-C’s? Did you 
know that it is called “the alphabet” be- 
cause the Phoenician name “alpeh” 
meant ox and they named the first letter 
after the ox because it was one of the 
mest familiar objects in their lives? The 
Norman T. A. Munder Company, prin- 
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ters, of Baltimore, have published as a 
good-will builder a booklet, “The Story of 
the Alphabet,” which will be mighty in- 
teresting to a great many “men of let- 
ters” who are readers of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 


If you have been reading the articles 
and opinions regarding the use of busi- 
ness cards in sales work, which have re- 
cently appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT, 
you will be interested in a folder en- 
titled, “More Business Through [Illus- 
trated Business and Return Cards” being 
distributed by the S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. A great many 
samples of both varieties of cards are 
included, with a very convincing talk on 
the advantages in using more and better 
illustrations. 


Do you know where your market be- 
gins and ends? Stated differently, can 
you circumscribe a line around the profit- 
able limits of your field and prospective 
customers? This is the problem con- 
sidered by Fred Y. Presley, general man- 
ager of Harvard Economic Service, in his 
address before the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Convention in Providence last 
November. His analysis, published in a 
little booklet for free distribution by the 
R. L. Polk Company, Detroit, will be of 
particular interest to publishers, but any 
user of direct mail advertising will find 
it helpful in making their efforts more 
effective and profitable. 


The American Association of Foreign 
Language Newspapers, Inc., of New 
York is publishing a book which should 
be of especial interest to those seeking 
a more intensive cultivation of the home 
market for American-made goods. The 
title of the book, “The Foreign Lan- 
guage Market in America,” indicates the 
field covered and the scope of the work. 
As the publishers state, the idea was to 
give “a comprehensive, thorough and sci- 
entific analysis of the twenty-six million 
consumers in the United States who 
speak foreign languages and read for- 
eign language newspapers.” 

Besides a wealth of statistical ma- 
terial about the various foreign groups 
here, their economic standing, earning 
power, and purchasing pow2r, occupa- 
tions, distribution in the various states, 
the book also contains chapters on 
“Launching a Campaign in the Foreign 
Language Market,” “Making a Market 
Analysis,” “Merchandising Problems in 
the Foreign Language Field,” “Handling 
Foreign Language Copy” and many 
other informative chapters. 

Executives of concerns genuinely inter- 
ested in the subject, who request it on 
company stationery, will be furnished a 
copy free. To others the price is $10.00. 
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Prove It! 
Show Him the Letter 


F your salesmen could _ show | 

skeptical prospects the testi- 

monial letters received from | 
your satisfied customers—it would 
remove doubt and often get the 
order. 
Hard-shell prospects demand proof. 
You could provide it by making use 
of the testimonial letters and 
orders lying idle in your files. 


Put Power Behind Your Testimonials | 


An actual photographic copy showing the 
original letterhead, the signature and other 
ear marks of a genuine document placed 
in your salesmen’s hands is convincing | 
proof and will increase sales. } 


Help Your Salesmen Sell Your Goods | 


Send fresh testimonials to your salesmen 
regularly and note the effect on their | 
morale and orders. Nothing refires the 
enthusiasm of a salesman like praise from 
customers made public. j 


We Reproduce 


Reports Maps 
Contracts Drawings 
Testimonial Letters Legal Papers | 
Orders Bonds | 
Telegrams Checks } 
Blue Prints Pages from Books 


or any form of written or printed docu- | 
ments direct upon paper without the use | 
of glass plates, expensive cuts or set ups. | 
Let us send you samples and prices. | 


Ajax Photo-Print Co. 


35 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ill. | 


UseaCard That 
Speaks Well 
of You! 


Cards do express character; use a 
clean, finely engraved, dignified look- 
ing Wiggins Card and get a favor- 
able first impression. 
Comes in convenient book 
form, detaches with a 
smooth, clean edge. En- 
graved by our master en- 
gravers or delivered blank 
to your printer should you 
prefer type printed. Bus- 
iness cards are important. 
Send for specimen tab 
and details today. 

THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


Established 1857 
1110 South Wabash Ave. 


"AUR KLUNE 


250 WEST S4y STRECT 


mae w YORK 
UNITED MANUFACTURERS os 


Step in the Right 
Direction 


ANY of the most successful mer- 

chandising campaigns in Greater 
New York have had their start at The 
World Building. 


At the outset, the Merchandising Department 
has made an analysis of the market possibilities, 
prepared the local retailers and laid out the 
complete selling campaign. 


“e 
0 


With a background consisting of the most in- 
timate knowledge of local conditions possible 
for a body of trained investigators to acquire, 
the advertiser is then introduced to America’s 
greatest retail market through the medium of 
one or a combination of these powerful mer- 
chandising factors: 


ti ‘Ae The Morning World 
, : The Sunday World 
THE WORLD,. as established by~ The Evening World 


JOSEPH PULITZER, May 10, 1883: The World Gravure 
The World Magazine 


“An institution that should always fight for progress 
and reform, never tolerate injustice or corruption, always 
fight demagogues of all parties, never belong to any 


party, always oppose privileged classes and public The use of the latter, in color, with a circulation 
plunderers, never lack sympathy with the poor, always oe ° 
remain devoted to the public welfare, never be satisfied of 600,000 weekly, has proved a determining in- 
with merely printing news, always be drastically inde- . . . ; 
pendent, never be afraid to attack wrong, whether by fluence in many conspicuous national Campaigns. 


predatory plutocracy or predatory poverty.” 


Write for the complete WORLD PLAN for covering New York 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Ford Building Title Insurance Building Market and Third Streets 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 
Securities Building Mallers Building 


Seattle Chicago 
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Splinters Picked up on the Board 
Walk at Atlantic City 


By slow freight from Sates MANAGEMENT’S correspon- 
dent after he recovered from the speeches at the convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


\ X J) HILE the advertisers were meet- 
ing at the Steel Pier, forty-three 
Atlantic City hotel keepers held 
a little meeting of their own—and ac- 
complished something. very tangible. 
They decided that no matter who came 
to their fair resort to convene, they 
would continue to charge fifty cents for 
an egg. 
* * * 

The chairman of the women’s confer- 
ence is reported by the Ledger as having 
said, “The surface of advertising for 
women has hardly been scratched.” 

Well, that will give some of us a new 
idea. The gay Lothario type among us 
have never had to advertise for women. 

* * * 


Robert Lynn Cox, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
declared that corporations and business 
generally have a duty to the public to 
advertise properly. In his own line, he 
said, he advertised to teach the people 
not to die too young. Meaning, we sup- 
pose, not before the twentieth premium 
has been paid on the twenty-pay life. 

* * eS 


G. Lynn Sumner, advertising manager 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools, gave a cross section of the 1923 
advertising plans of 171 national adver- 
tisers. These advertisers told in what 
media they would increase their expendi- 
tures for the year, and in what media 
they would decrease. Here are the 


figures: 
Increase Decrease 

National magazines.......... 80 31 
POIM PEVETS ..c.dscccancoisc 38 20 
Trade Papers ....cccecsccceeneen 57 28 
IN@WSDADOES scccscccsiosscccscccsccccre 72 17 
Posters 28 16 
Painted boards 2.......ccccc..- 24 15 
COP CORGS coc ccciicsatiee 13 7 
Dealer Welps ou..ccccccccscsscosssssoe 96 6 
Films 16 11 
Direct advertising. .............. 103 4 


* * * 


Perhaps the most startling speech of 
the convention was that made by A. C. 
Bedford, chairman of the board of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York. 
Strange as it may seem, he made a plea 
for government non-interference in (oil) 
business. At that, it’s downright nice of 
Mr. Bedford to offer to stagger along 
without any special help from Messrs. 
Harding and Hoover. 

* * * 

In convention assembled, the several 
thousand delegates, figuratively, took off 
their hats to Henry of Dearborn, who 
gets for nothing what they have to pay 
hard-earned shekels for. As George M. 
Graham, vice-president of Chandler 
Motor Car Company, put it, “I don’t 
blame Mr. Ford. He appeals to the 


newspaper paragrapher and to the 
vaudeville artist. His doings are chron- 
icled in the daily papers and in the 
magazines. He proves the truth of the 
old Biblical adage, ‘to him who hath shall 
be given,’ and so the richest man in the 
world gets for nothing that for which 
the rest of us have to pay.” All of 
which merely adds to the total of 
Henry’s free advertising. 

* * * 


F. P. A. notes in the New York World, 
“The advertising men have declared 
themselves in favor of the World Court. 
But they failed to adopt a slogan. How 
about “World Courts are Good Courts?” 
Or “World Courts—They Satisfy?” Or 
“A World Court for a Race That Loves 
Nice Things?” 

* * * 

“The size of the average newspaper to- 
day is the best business barometer,” said 
Roger W. Babson, who suggested that 
advertising rates, like Federal Reserve 
rates, should go up and down as business 
was alternately good or bad. 

* * * 

One hundred and fifteen delegates 
from British ad clubs came over and 
clinched the 1924 convention for London. 
Aside from a special parade of bathing 
beauties, the thing that most impressed 
our British cousins was the easy fa- 
miliarity of American business men. As 
John Cheshire, president of the Thirty 
Club, of London, expressed it, “Here in 
America you have the delightful custom 
of going up to a stranger and saying: 
‘My name’s Smith.’ But in England, 
even though we might think we had met 
a man before, we would hesitate a long 
time and finally approach him and say: 
‘Pardon me, but are you by any chance 
Smith?’ 

“TI like your American custom. “.% 
In this country many people apparently 
buy papers to read the advertisements. 
In England I have seen them deliberately 
tear out the advertisements and keep 
only the reading matter. One reason for 
this is that English people are suspicious 
of advertising, and in this they have some 
justification. Advertising with us has 
not always been on as truthful a basis 
as it should be. The papers and maga- 
zines even now are not as vigilant as 
yours, but they are doing a great deal, 
and have improved very much within 
recent years.” 

* * * 

Horace S. Imber, of the London Daily 
Mail, told of the “black list” maintained 
by his paper. In one column are the 
names (and sometimes, too, the aliases) 
of persons whose advertisements will on 
no account be accepted, and in another 
column are the reasons why. 
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How Paid Circulation of 


Sales Management 


Has grown in four years 


Net Paid 
PE Ti cscsensvnsniniiinsn 4,100 
BT icitieceeinstivinnci 4,073 
September ....................... 4,089 
CRU ae 4,458 
Naweliter 20... 5,002 
December .............. ees 5,167 
January, 1920 ................. 5,357 
II ccicscnssciicinsrectnionn 5,656 
March 5,720 
April 6,029 
May 6,068 
SCENES cece ecasaactasca 6,045 
July 5,430 
) | | eee nen 5,500 
September 
October .................. 
November 
December 
January, 1921................... 6,037 
LC C1 5 anes 6,012 
March 5,809 
April 5,836 
May . 5,949 
June .... 6,104 
July 5,587 
I ithe sinsistcsnintinbite 5,689 
URC 5,515 
CTC si ted 5,446 
November 5,496 
Deemer... 5,398 
January, 1922 ................. 5,224 
|S Sees 5,595 
March 5,688 
April 6,116 
I Siivedadhchivesaiuiccencaleiiaeaail 6,389 
June 6,929 
PN sinctacccuninnnan 7,298 
September —................... 7,513 
O) eee 7,958 
November —......... 8,204 
LD. || ee as 9,033 
January, 1922................... 8,955 
a 9,471 
March 9,780 
April 10,223 
May 10,931 
June . . 11,140 


Gross Circulation July Issue 


12,800 


Copies 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Wanted—An 


Experienced 
Salesmanager 


BY A HARDWARE JOBBER em- 
ploying 18 regular traveling sales- 
men covering part of four states 
and with unlimited possibility for 
growth. 


IF INTERESTED PLEASE 
WRITE US AT ONCE WE WILL 
INSIST ON EXPERIENCE AND 
A GOOD RECORD. 


Box 750, SALES MANAGEMENT 
1801 Leland Avenue 
Chicago 


Lightning Letter Openers 


Motor driven and hand operated models. 
A most efficient and convenient aid and 
a time and labor saver in the mail de- 
partment. 

No obligation is assumed in making a 
trial of the machine. 


E.A. KIRKLAND, Sales Representative 
Tel.Wabash 2462 440S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


SALES 
MAPS 


Nothing visualizes sales. situations so 
clearly and forcefully as sales records and 
quotas displayed in map form. You will find 
a weekly map sales bulletin a tremendous 
stimulus. The new Graphic U. S. Maps 
have convenient key to colors and shadings. 
Good white stock ; takes water color. 84x11 
inches, 50c per dozen; $3.00 per hundred. 
17x22 inches, $2.25 per dozen; $10.00 per 
hundred. 


The Graphic Press *°"Giitsse tifssi: “* 


Send a 
Weekly Sales 
Map-Bulletin 
into Every 
Territory 


These interesting articles 
from Forbes Magazine 
will be sent you gratis, 
until a limited edition is 
exhausted. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
Ediphone Division 
6c Lakeside Ave., Orange, N.J. 


PLAN for advertising their in- 
A surance department is attracting 

considerable new business to the 
firm of Richey & Casey, real estate and 
insurance brokers of San Antonio, Texas. 
In writing of the plan, L. A. Casey 
says, “We selected for our messenger 
boy a particularly bright, handsome lad, 
fourteen years old and dressed him in a 
red flannel suit of fireman’s model and 
regulation fireman’s fire-fighting helmet. 
The color of the suit is striking and a 
fireman’s helmet naturally attracts at- 
tention. On the front of the helmet ap- 
pear the words, ‘Insure With Richey & 
Casey.’ 

“In addition to other work this mes- 
senger makes daily trips to all the banks, 
hotels and public buildings distributing 
our blotters. 

“After using this idea for a while with 
good results we obtained a monster Great 
Dane dog weighing 150 pounds, the 
largest in the city. The boy takes this 
dog with him wherever he goes on busi- 
ness for the firm. 

“When going along the street the pair 
attract instant attention and wherever 
they stop a crowd gathers around imme- 
diately. The attention attracted by this 
outfit has been surprising and has re- 
sulted in much favorable publicity and 
comment.” 

While this plan is of course especially 
suitable for the insurance business other 
concerns have adopted plans along 
similar lines to obtain advertising at a 

small expense. Salesmen’s automobiles 
offer good opportunities for advertising, 
and some sales managers have used cars 
driven by salesmen to obtain additional 
advertising at a very small cost. 


924 


The Chicago representative of Viva- 


Overlooked Opportunities for 
Inexpensive Advertising 


Messenger Boys, Delivery Wagons, and Salesmen’s Cars 
Afford Opportunities for Clever Publicity at Little Cost 


dou, Inc., who sells Mineralava, has a 
small closed car which attracts no end 
of attention, due to the striking color 
scheme with which the car is painted. 
Alternating stripes of black and white 
cause the car to stand out on a crowded 
street and constantly advertise the prod- 
uct sold by its owner. In a busy street 
thousands of passers-by stop and read 
the advertising on the car every time it 
is parked while the salesman is inside 
some store selling the dealer. 

Chicago distributors for San Felice 
cigars have developed an idea which 
lends individuality to the cars used by 
their salesman. A gigantic reproduction 
of a San Felice cigar box serves in place 
of the usual receptacle on the back of 
salesmen’s cars. Not only does the car 
stand out prominently on the streets, but 
the big box of cigars is bound to have 
definite advertising value. 

Several years ago a big tobacco com- 
pany had a number of men dressed in 
Colonial costume going about the country 
putting in window displays advertising 
George Washington tobacco. These men 
attracted considerable attention, and 
often the street in front of a window was 
crowded to the curb while the man com- 
pleted trimming the display inside. 

One of the big baking powder com- 
panies formerly used uniformed men to 
distribute samples of baking powder to 
the homes in various towns, and the same 
idea is being carried out by the manufac- 
turers of Kolynos Tooth Paste who have 
young women giving away small samples 
in busy sections of various large cities. 
These young women are dressed in a 
distinctive costume, and walk along the 
street giving samples to everyone who 
stops. 
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Is Color in Advertising Worth the Extra Cost? 


(Continued from page 871) 

and white, but where the advertised 
product is well established we are in- 
clined to believe that a well arranged, 
full page black and white advertisement 
stands just as much a chance of being 
seen as color. A full page ad will cer- 
tainly be seen if the page on which it 
appears is turned at all, and unless it is, 
color offers but little more advantage 
than black and white. It is 
true, of course, that color 
offers facilities for appetiz- 
ing appeal, which a black 
and white ad does not, but 
here again, where a prod- 
uct is well established and 
its advertising is designed 
chiefly to keep its name be- 
fore the public, we really 
believe that the extra cost 
is not worth the advantage 
gained.” 

Mr. M. G. Bennett, gen- 
eral manager of Samuel 
Cabot, Inc., feels that their 
color advertising has been 
very profitable. “It hap- 
pens that the materials 
which we advertise are par- 
ticularly susceptible to color 
treatment. Many 
advertisers have to drag in 
color for the sole purpose of 
attracting attention, while 
the color treatment has a 
special fitness in represent- 
ing the actual materials 


FENCE 
AND PRODUCTS 


tabulated returns which show the pulling 
power of every page in their catalogs. 
If an article does not justify its keep— 
out it goes. For several years they have 
been experimenting more and more with 
color. 

Here is a New York house, selling 
ready-made women’s and children’s gar- 
ments to consumers by mail. They made 
up two monthly catalogs, absolutely iden- 


@clone ’ 


a 


. 


< 


Here are several that will 


in for process work, but the addition of 
a pink tint enables them to show the 
real color of their merchandise. In April 
one of their men succeeded in getting 
them to make a mailing with plain black 
and white to the same list. He wanted 
to save the $400 that it was costing them 
to print the second color. 


The list was sixty thousand retailers, 
scattered all over the country. The 
color circulars had _ been 
bringing in an average of 
$20,000 each. 

All of the advantages 
were in favor of the black 
and white mailing. General 
business conditions were 
much more favorable, and 
the company cffered some 
unusual bargains. But the 
black and white circular 
pulled only $6,000 worth of 
business. In other words, 
the color circular cost about 
twenty-five per cent more, 
but it increased returns 233 
per cent. 


Turn to any current Sears 
Roebuck or Montgomery 
Ward catalog. Every issue 
shows more color pages, and 
the mail order people know 
what pays, and what doesn’t 
pay. The latest Sears Roe- 
buck catalog will have illus- 
trations of hats in process 
colors, made from paintings 


h " k al which cost them $75 each. 
which we have to sell. The eip you make more S es Any one familiar with mail 
color advertising has not the world. Big mnded men test, too, should be fenced immediately, ready for the open- order work knows that this 
e e king for ideas i ate be fail term. Same with ath! ids. . : ” 

shown any great increase in ~. of these wey Cuneta. eke Lute: G z a9 a a is greatly in excess of the 
the number of inquiries, but : . Cyclone Fence business. Of course the dealer will cost of the average catalog 
: ° ° j Put that fact to @.test.on your next tri You've go order only so large a supply as he thinks he can sell. * © 

it has a more impressive ef- sor al to pass out to your ¢ cute omers and illustration. 


BUT YOU CAN FURNISH HIM SALES IDEAS 


at reciaccel amin 


future Some REAL SALES IDEAS on 7" > ere 
nboit WHICH WILL MAKE HIM THINK OF CYCLONE 
—_ — - Soneen, one f fe see A building boom is rn progreas through- FENCE IN BIGGER FIGUERS. 
as general publicity. (The + out ited States. New homes are going up every- It’s the world’s best fence 
writer has seena number of wh ve prospects are in every community, Schools ally known and adverti wi 


letters from Cabot dealers 
who tell of remarkable in- 
creases in their sales which 
they attribute to the Cabot 
advertising.) 

The Keystone Varnish 
Company also feels this ef- 
fect on distributors.  D. 
C. Arnold, treasurer, says, 
“The effect of our jobbing, 
distributor,and dealer trade 
has been good enough to make us feel 
that our judgment has been fully justi- 
fied.” 

So much for the national advertisers 
who use color in their magazine pages. 
Nine-tenths of those whose opinions 
were asked were quite positive that color 
was worth the extra cost. But they had 
no exact means for checking. It sounds 
reasonable that by no stretch of the 
imagination could the sales organizations 
of the publishers induce advertisers to 
ever-increasing expenditures if in turn 
those advertisers did not find a profit to 
warrant the continuance and growth of 
the expenditures. 


But let us turn now to mail order 


companies. They do have exact means 
of checking, and they all keep carefully 
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CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY ; 


asters Diyiater 


va rales: OFF —_ 


New Vaork Cay, Mid-Western Div 


War 
west rare we 


ret v rORS 


y. Oastand, San Fra geles, Northwe e & Wire Wo 


CYCLONE: FENCE 


Liberal use of color as shown here dominates other 


advertising pages 


tical except that the pages of one were 
printed in black and white, and the other 
in four color process. The list was di- 
vided in half—by picking every other 
name. The returns showed: Color cata- 
log: cost, $17,100; sales, 189,977. Black 
and white catalog: Cost, $6,650; sales, 
$77,890. The returns from the color 
catalog were double those from the black 
and white, although the percentage of 
sales expense was a trifie less with the 
latter. However, this company finds that 
they cannot eat percentages, while the 
increased volume from the color catalog 
will buy a lot of bread and butter. 
Another New York house, makers of 
corsets sold through retail stores, has 
used color in its broadsides and circulars 
for many years. They have never gone 


Never forget that' Nation- 


ee Cerbinheen Sine care sane it — 
vet Wort 


eland. Detwaity Southern Division, Atlanta, Geor 


Still another use for color 
which is becoming more and 
_more popular, but which 
also cannot be checked to 
show the actual increase in 
business, is in illustrations 
for the salesman’s kit. Some 
manufacturers use actual 
colored photographs; others, 
especially when large quan- 
tities are needed, prefer 
process printing on enameled 
stock. As a general rule it 
might be said that nearly 
every manufacturer or wholesaler who 
must show samples of his merchandise 
in selling, can use color with profit both 
in his mail work, and for his salesmen. 

There is a tremendous waste of time, 
money, and energy when a salesman lugs 
around heavy bags, or is forced to use 
sample trunks. A salesman working 
with sample trunks cannot make many 
calls. He loses time arranging for trans- 
portation of his baggage, in arranging 
his samples in the hotel or at a store. If 
the railroad or an expressman slips up, 
his day is ruined. His expenses are 
heavier—excess baggage, trucking, tips 
to hotel porters, and the like. 

Many of these salesmen report that 
not only can they work ever so much 

(Continued on page 928) 
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Where)to Stop 


A sure way to kill 
a salesman’s love 
for his job is to 
expect him to put 
up at a second rate 


hotel 


ee 


HOTEL HOTEL 
TULLER CLEVELAND 
DETROIT, MICH. Cleveland, Ohio 


Discriminating sales ex- 
ecutives and their sales- 


Headquarters for 


Old Colony Club men prefer the Cleveland. 
Detroit Automobile Club Strictly modern in every 
Motion Picture Exhibitors’ respect. Serv-a-dor equip- 
Association ment in all rooms. Floor 

clerks on each floor. 
European Plan 1000 Rooms—1000 Baths 

600 Rooms 600 Baths 

$2.50 up, Single $4.50 up, Double Plan your next conven- 
Sample Room, $5.00 per Day tion and make your ap- 
pointments at the Cleve- 


Cafeteria Cafeala Carte Men’s Grill 
A. McKendrick, Mgr. 


land. 
E. M. BUEL, Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL LINCOLN THE CURTIS HOTEL 


Lincoln Square : Indianapolis, Ind. 10th St. at 4th Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
Fifteen stories of pomntort and Largest and Finest Hotel in the Northwest 
luxury F Sales Managers are awaking to the possibilities 
400 Rooms—400 Baths, circu- ee ee Minneapolis 
lating ice water. The Rotary One Full Block of Beautiful Lobbys and 
Hotel. Amusement Rooms 
— TARIFF 
Wonderful dining rooms, , 
‘ 75 Rooms with Bath, $2.00 for one son 
Coffee Shop and Soda Fountain : $3.00 for two pal 


“You will feel at home at 325 Rooms wet $2.50 for one person 
. -50 for two 
The Lincoln” 200 Rooms with Bath, $3.00 for one person 
$4.00 for two 
WM. R. SECKER, General Manager Others with Bath, $4.00 to $10.00 
ME EE MK 
¥ A¥MMMEN UY NY YN YY ¥ PRLARAAALAAAAAEAS Wy, x 
> WK 
* "AS Es 
* ] P x 
m im ir@®) “ See OR 
* : ® 
* x 
* K 
* r 4 
* x 
¥ 
* KANSAS CITY, MO. 2 x 
% thi N the very center of x 
* the business district, K 
* the combined buying K 
* power giving the best 
2 in room accommoda- x 
* tions,cafe and dining i x 
: service at fair prices. A : 
% S. J. WHITMORE, 441 ; z 
+| airman ae 
J R ; =e Ne mee 
x v-P. and Gen. Mgr. saan nein x 
* RW 500 ROOMS Jos. R. Dumont, Mgr. Hotel Baltimore 500 ROOMS a |% 
- a HH AMAKRKAKAKARKAKARAKARARAARRMARAKRMAAAKARARAR A : 
MARRAR AK A AR 
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Of Interest to the Sales 
Manager Who Travels 


The slogan adopted by the new Robert 
E. Lee Hotel in San Antonio, Texas, will 
come as a distinct and pleasant surprise 
to the majority of sales executives. In- 
stead of the customary rates of $2.50 and 
up, this enterprising hotel is advertising 
rooms at “$2.50 and down.” Mr. Percy 
Tyrell, manager of this new ten-story 
hotel, should have very little trouble in 
filling the 200 rooms regularly. Every 
room is an outside room, with bath, and 
the roof is designed as an outdoor loung- 
ing room in summer, and a glassed-in 
sun parlor in winter. 


Another hotel in San Antonio, which is 
now under construction, is the Hotel 
Texas, containing 250 rooms. This is 
being built at a cost of one million dol- 
lars, and will probably open early in 
1924. 


Philadelphia, Pa., is to have a new 
$7,000,000 twenty-six story hotel to go 
up near the City Hall. The plans call 
for 1,500 rooms, and 1,500 baths. Two 
big features will be the division of the 
entire second floor into salesmen’s sample 
rooms, and a dining room with accommo- 
dations for 2,000. 


Hotel officials are gradually awaken- 
ing to the fact that they have as great a 
problem in selling the public their hotel 
as the sales manager has in finding a 
market for his product. This is well 
brought out in a recent address by L. N. 
Wiggins, manager of The Rochester 
Hotel, a United Hotel in Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Wiggins says, “The manager must 
be a sales manager selling first of all a 
good impression of his hotel. He must 
be a live wire salesman, identified with 
the best civic movements of his city. He 
must be as good a salesman as those em- 
ployed by large manufacturing or mer- 
cantile concerns.” 


A novel hotel, which will be unique in 
classification, is now being built in 
Staunton, Va. The “Stonewall Jackson,” 
as it will be called, will be the only 
“three-fold” hotel in the country. The 
plan is to have three hotels—a commer- 
cial, residential, and resort—and com- 
bine them in one building especially de- 
signed to take care of all three classes of 
patronage. 


The Capital Hotel in Johnstown, Pa., 
is trying to iron out the slump which ap- 
pears in their sales record each week- 
end, due to the fact that most salesmen 
like to spend Sunday at home with their 
families. A unique sign at the desk as 
you register catches the eye, and reads: 
“Why not let the Capital be your home 
these week-ends? Send for your wife 
and give her a little vacation. We will 
consider it a pleasure to have your wife 
as our guest at no cost to you. In other 
words, any of our regular patrons that 
desire to Sunday with us will not be 
charged with their wives, beginning with 
Saturday’s supper up to and including 
Menday’s breakfast. If there are little 
ones, bring them along.” 


OF AMERICA asst 


: i Yj Lio ae 
A, The [alimark of Hospitality, THE BANCROFT WORCESTER MASS 


Why Business Men Choose 
These Hotels 


Pog : After a tiring trip or a day of many calls the man of 
ce ee coe business expects his hotel to afford him relaxation and 
BOWARD HOTEL — CANADA . 

rest—in other words, exactly the comforts and con- 
veniences he finds at United Hotels. 


Here, amid an atmosphere of homelike thoughtfulness, 
are found quiet, efficient service, a distinguished cuisine 
and recreation — all without extravagance. 


Make them your headquarters whenever you visit the 
cities listed below. 


7s a" ROCHESTER NY THE BANCROFT WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles S. Averill, Mer. 
THE TEN EYCK ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Harry R. Price, Mer. ’ 
HOTEL UTICA UTICA, NEW YORK K hE —t- 
Walter Chandler, Jr., Mgr. Lat NN 
THE ONONDAGA SYRACUSE, NEW YORK meg NS 
Proctor C. Welch, Joseph E. Grogan, Mgrs. 8 aetteas ELF arene " 
THE SENECA ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
\ B. F. Welty, Mer. 


fy HOTEL ROCHESTER ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
5 Lewis N. Wiggins, Mer. 


= —ea= THE ROBERT TREAT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SS She 74 
‘THE STACY-TRENT yp TRENTON Wd Charles A. Carrigan, Mer. Tue CEN RIS HARRISBURG BA 
THE STACY-TRENT TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

Charles F. Wicks, Mer. 
THEPENN-HARRIS HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA -—~v~ A 

H. S. McDonnell, Mer. AA N ( 4< 
THE LAWRENCE ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA » 

W. A. Cochran, Mer. | jee 
THE PORTAGE AKRON, OHIO it F 

Harry Halfacre, Mer. ea 


THE DURANT .FLINT, MICHIGAN ’ Raa 
George L. Crocker, Mer. 


THE MOUNT ROYAL MONTREAL, CANADA 
Vernon G. Cardy, Mer. 


it i 
KING EDWARD HOTEL TORONTO, CANADA EE ESE nocueeTan mv} 
L. S. Muldoon, Mer. 


ROYAL CONNAUGHT HAMILTON, CANADA 
A. E. Carter, Mgr. 


PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL WINDSOR, CANADA 
J. T. B. Foote, Mer. 


THE CLIFTON NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 
Building 

THE ROOSEVELT NEW YORK CITY ’ 

THE OLYMPIC SEATTLE, WASHINGTON predicts 

wate oe THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON PATERSON, N. J. aw 

A Sata THE NIAGARA NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. TORONTO G\ CANADA 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 


OF AMERICA : 


Frank A. Dudley, President 

Frederick W. Rockwell, Vice-Pres. . Leslie Kincaid, Vice-President 
Horace L. Wiggins, Vice-President .M.Johnson . . Secretary 
Geo. H. O’Neil, Gen. Mgr. Canadian Hotels 


Executive Offices 
25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Is Color In Advertising 
Worth the Extra 


Cost? 
(Continued from page 925) 


faster when they have illustrations in 
natural colors of their merchandise, as 
compared with samples of the merchan- 
dise itself, but that dealers buy more 
generously from the colored pictures. 
Just why this is so, is rather hard to 
determine exactly, but it is probably be- 
cause all of us have quite a bump of 
curiosity. We like to have something 
left to our imagination. We want to 
paint part of the picture ourselves. Book 
and magazine publishers have found that 
a few headlines, or a short, crisp digest 
of a book or article have greater effect 
in circularizations than a long reprint. 
Manufacturers of articles that appeal to 
the senses of touch, smell, or taste per- 
haps find it necessary to make their 
salesmen carry a heavy load of the mer- 
chandise itself, but many makers of tex- 
tiles, rugs, marble, shoes, bricks and 
other building materials, heavy ma- 
chinery, etc., find colored illustrations 
fully as effective, if not more so, as 
samples. 

In making this investigation the writer 
was in touch with more than a hundred 
national selling organizations, and there 
was almost a unanimity of opinion that 
color in advertising will more than pay 
its way, if sound thinking and planning 
go along with it. 


It is expected that there will be an at- 
tendance of 10,000 in connection with the 
Second National Merchandise Fair to be 
held from July 23rd to August 3rd in 
New York City. 

The Federal Department of Commerce 
will maintain a booth in Grand Central 
Palace, one of the three buildings to be 
occupied by the Fair, for the purpose of 
furnishing information to visiting mer- 
chants from other countries regarding 
exports, etc. 


Sales Ammunition! 


Give your men the real thing. Photostat 
facsimiles quickly and economically made 
of testimonials, orders, charts, maps, etc. 
Special attention to mail orders. 


Commercial Photo-Print Co. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Better Booklets for Less Money 
5000 BubitEts | 5000 Foxe 
uate | onan cs wee 
. 1000 8-page booklets, $25 1000 4- page folders, $20 
Write for Free Samples on Your Printed Letterhead 


E. FANTUS CO., Printers, 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Handy Expense Books | 
for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 

reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 

salesman and bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms 

everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 
100 for $3.00 500 for $13.75 1000 for ser 

re 


GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishe 
P. O. Box 1837-0 = — Richmond, Virginia 


Rates: 36c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


| Personal Service and Supplies 


SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER FOR LARGE 
mixed feed manufacturer at Buffalo, N. Y., pro- 
ducing feeds for live stock and poultry. Experi- 
ence in grain and feed or flour essential. State 
fully experience in sales management, age and 
qualifications. Unlimited opportunity for right 
man. All replies strictly confidential. Address 
Box 754, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. 


DIVISION SALES AGENCY; ESTABLISHED 
international concern. Positi-n pays on commis- 
sion basis approximately $10,000 a year. $1,000 
capital required. Outline experience _ briefly. 
United Creditors’ Assvuciation, U. C. A. Building, 
16th and Oxford Sts., Les Angeles, California. 


SALES MANAGER. OLD ESTABLISHED 
loose-leaf manufacturer, specializing in account- 
ing systems and supplies requires capable execu- 
tive to train and supervise force of salesmen. 
Must be experienced in this or kindred line with 
knowledge of accounting, printing and papers. 
Adequate salary and unusual opportunity. Shep- 
pard Company, Long Island City, N. Y 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


DETAILED INFORMATION ON ANY COM- 
pany, location, land section in El Dorado-Smack- 
over oil fields, $2.00. No charge if unable to 
furnish information. Brokerage service on ap- 
proved issues only. Stephen Stephens, Oil Field 
Commercial Correspondent, Suite 4, States Hotel 
Building, El Dorado, Arkansas. 


SUCCESS IN BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
affairs! Read character by handwriting and fea- 
tures. Conlin System. Low price for entire 
course. Write, H. E. Conlin, Dept. H, 21 St. 
John’s Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR A LARGE MAIL 
order house, selling principally to consumers, to 
obtain the services of a letter-writing sales man- 
ager of unusual capabilities. His record speaks 
for him but future possibilities are limited. Box 
753, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Avenue, 
Chicago. 


YOUNG MAN, TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS, 
single, and willing to travel, is seeking a sales 
connection which will pay $5,000 or better. Is 
now secretary and general manager of Chicago 
eoncern in food product line. Address Box 752, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


POSITION AS CORRESPONDENT, WRITER 
of direct advertising, or student advertising man 
by well educated young man; 27 years old, bright, 
adaptable, pleasant personality, forceful. Ten 
years’ experience in business including selling and 
advertising. In reply give details of work re- 
quired, size of company, and prospects position 
offers, as well as salary. K. O. Hester, 726 Adams 
Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 


CAPITAL IN ANY AMOUNT MAY BE 
raised by reaching selected investors direct by 
mail. Twenty years’ experience planning sales 
campaigns and writing investment advertising. 
Submit outline of your business problem for free 
suggestions, samples of my work and_ booklet, 
“How to Raise Capital.’”’ Gardner Advertising 
Service, B-510 Ridge Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 


$50,000 DAILY SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 
from my direct-mail copy, counsel, plans. Com- 
plete local and national campaigns to produce 
$50 to $50,000 daily sales. Also single pieces, 
newspaper and magazine ads, letters, circulars, 
booklets, catalogs. Ten years sales promotion 
manager, Larkin Co., Inc. James C. Johnson, 
119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


increase your sales. 


424 West 127th Street 


Increase Your Sales with Photographs 
1000 Postcards - 

Century Photographs are actual photographs showing your product, 
its manufacture, new and unusual uses of the product, and the like. 


Such photographs, with a sales message printed on the back, when 
slipped into your outgoing mail or when mailed as postcards, will 


Century makes photographs in quantities in any size from 
344x 5% up to 20x 24 inches. Let us demonstrate what 
we can do for you. Write now for samples and prices. 


CENTURY PHOTOGRAPHS 


$20.00 


New York City, N. Y. 
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